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THESE remarkable sermons will recall a kind of preaching 
and writing which was familiar some two centuries ago, but 
which is of late reintroduction in our time. Its intellectual 
basis is that ancient theology which it is fashionable now to 
doubt about and to sneer at, a theology which thoroughly 
and enthusiastically believes in itself and its objects, and 
which is precise, severe, exacting, dogmatic. But, based on 
this theology, the style of composition gives the freest rein, 
not only to rhetoric, but to sympathy and imagination. It is 
marked by two characters, which, according to the rules of taste 
which have commonly borne sway among us, belong rather 
to poetry than to prose, especially the prose of sermons—the 
characters of unexpectedness and of affluence. Of course, 
unexpectedness and a certain kind of luxuriant affluence are 
found in much preaching which can only be described as coarse 
and uncouth ranting. Clevér, audacious, earnest'ranting is in 
high favour with many Dissenting audiences, and is becoming 
more popular than it is quite pleasant to contemplate in 
some Church pulpits. But the line which separates the daring 
and original forms of composition seen in these sermons from 
rant is clear and broad, though it may be the interest of 
those who are conscious of their own imperfect performances 
to confuse the boundary marks. The unexpected, which, 
after the first impulse of surprise, turns, on a few moments’ 
thought, into mere affectation or commonplace, makes us feel 
with indignation that we have been the temporary victims of 
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imposture. The affluence, which daubs and smears its 
pictures with recklessly-assorted colours, showing only that 
the painter has an abundant supply of paints on his palette, 
and that he is utterly incompetent to use them, tells the tale 
of weakness and barrenness as surely as the driest and most 
helpless meagreness of language. This is very different from 
the unexpectedness and the affluence which give character 
and excite admiration in the sermons of Donne and Jeremy 
Taylor. Here they are no trick of style, meant to make up 
for thin and poor thoughts by attempts to astonish and dazzle. 
These great preachers take us by surprise, because they have 
really seen deeper and wider than we have, or seen some- 
thing which we recognize at once, though we had never 
before been able consciously to master what it was. And if 
they pour forth their wealth of images and words, adding at 
each step tones and shades and lights to what they put before 
us, it is but the reflection of that living and working imagina- 
tion within them which receives impressions with the faithful- 
ness and detail of a photograph, and remoulds and new-creates 
what it receives with the purpose and power of genius and 
knowledge. When we say that these sermons remind us of 
the style of thinking and writing with which we are familiar 
in Donne and Taylor, we do not mean to pay a compliment, 
or to imply that they are above strict and even severe 
criticism. But, like those of the great seventeenth-century 
preachers, they do attempt to connect theology, and the 
theology of the pulpit, with the widest range of human 
thought and feeling and experience, of which the pulpit 
usually ignores so much, and which it deals with so conven- 
tionally ; and, like those preachers, they bring to the uses of 
the pulpit the ardour and the riches of a far-ranging imagi- 
nation and a genuine poetic temperament and manner of 
looking at things. 

Before we go further we will cite one or two passages, 
which seem to us characteristic of Mr. Scott Holland's 
manner of treating his subjects. We have said that this 
manner brought them before us in an unexpected way. This 
is an example. He is preaching on the well-worn text 
about the ‘ Powers that be.’ We all know how that text has 
been interpreted and applied ; how endless and barren con- 
troversies about civil obedience and political resistance have 
raged about it ; how one party after another, reckless of con- 
sistency, have thrown it at the heads of their opponents as 
each found law, or at least power, on their side ; how the 
Apostolic words, grand and simple as they are, have actually 
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become tiresome and irritating by repeated misquotation and 
by cool identification of them with some huge fevitio principiz. 
Mr. Scott Holland hears in them something wider and more 
elevated—something more, indeed, than was present to the 
mind of the Apostle when he wrote them with application to 
the immediate duties of the moment. The preacher takes the 
liberty which we all take in using deep and pregnant words— 
words which have power to suggest more than their original 
application. In this case‘ the powers that be’ are not merely 
the Crown, or the democracy, or the law court which claims, 
and yet may try severely, the loyalty of those on whom its 
will or its laws bear hardly ; the ‘ powers that be’ are all the 
great varying political and social forces which have operated 
throughout the history of mankind, like the forces, and the em- 
bodiments of those forces, which have made the natural and 
material world what it is. ‘The powers that be’ are not 
merely the authorities—ecclesiastical, civil, or military, legiti- 
mate or usurping—of the moment, but all that, under the 
control of God’s providence, has brought about the great 
organizations and movements and revolutions of human 
history ; all the ruling and shaping influences which showed 
themselves in the changes and progress of the chesen race ; 
all that created the great empires of the world, and manifested 
themselves in them, alike in their civilization and in their 
overthrow and ruin. 


'*For each He had an office ; for each He had appointed a 
beginning and an end. One by one they rose in orderly succession, 
those stupendous kingdoms of the East. Babylonian and Persian, 
Egyptian and Greek, God had required their armies ; He had lain 
His hand upon their captains ; Assyria was His hammer, Cyrus was 
His shepherd, Egypt was His garden, Tyre was His jewel ; every- 
where He was felt ; everywhere the Divine destiny directed and con- 
trolled ; and far from the especial revelation of Himself, which He 
concentrated upon the Jews, being severed sharply and decisively from 
these large social growths, it interlaced itself most closely and in- 
tricately with their motions; it mixed its story with theirs ; it is 
round it they turn. The shuttle of God passes in and out, weaving 
into its web a thousand threads of natural human life. All history is 
put to the uses of God’s holier manifestation ; He works under the 
pressure laid upon Him by the wants and necessities of social and 
political progress.’ 


He turns the great idea, that the political and social order 
of the world is part of God’s own power and rule, against the 
objection of the unbeliever that the Church was indebted for 


its success to its use of Roman civilization :— 
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‘We, indeed, may insist, with unshaken force, that the power so 
to put Rome to use could hardly proceed from Rome herself, as our 
puzzled critic is inclined to suggest ; while yet we admit with ready 
glee that the Church found in Roman organization, in Roman skill, 
in Roman order, in Roman obedience, that which had for her an 
overflowing suggestiveness, and won from her a free and delighted 
adaptation. 

‘«‘The powers that be are ordained of God.” So cries S. Paul ; 

this great empire is His voice, His call to us, His symbol ; in it He 
invites us, He welcomes us, He holds out hands of greeting. It is 
the response from without to our mission from above ; the mercy and 
peace that look down from heaven encounter a righteousness that 
springeth up from earth ; they meet together and embrace. So it 
was, as we know well, that the vision of the vast Christian kingdom, 
whose citizens should break down all partitions between Greek or 
barbarian, bond or free, male or female, draws its imagery and wins 
its intelligibility from that wide fabric of Roman law which spread 
its marvellous dominion from the prison-house of Paul on the Pala- 
tine, over the wide forests of Germany and Gaul, over the shores of 
the Mediterranean twinkling with towns, over the sweeps of African 
land, and the wealth and wonder of Syria. The Church never ceased 
to praise and admire, even where it slew her, the imperial justice of 
Rome; her apologists, even when pleading before it for their lives, 
turn to it as to a friend ; they appeal to it from the blind fury of the 
mob, with the proud assurance that it cannot, if it be true to itself, be 
against them. They are as convinced as S. Paul himself that the law 
was bound only to be a terror to evildoers, and a praise to them that 
do well ; they recognize, with all their hearts, the nobility of the 
Roman ideal of a law that stood over all personal distinction, all 
local enmities ; and when it fell to the Church to organize her own 
dominion and ministrations, she used, wherever she could, the model 
of that civil order which Rome had perfected, and followed Rome’s 
lines for her diocesan divisions, for her parishes and her provinces, 
for the summoning of her assemblies, and the fashion of her appeals. 
Rome was to her a perpetual suggestion of the form and direction which 
her Divine work should assume ; and the Church of Revelation was 
in no sense afraid to use and follow the fashions of human civili- 
zation.’ 
And he goes on to see the ‘powers that be’ in the latest 
growths of modern society, which are often looked upon as 
the blind results of irresistible but ill-understood and perilous 
tendencies, in the huge concentrations of human life and 
strength and activity in the great cities of modern times ; and 
he hears in the words of the Apostle the counsel to the Church 
to adapt itself to these ‘ powers,’ with the same qualifications, 
of course, which must attend all such general precepts :— 


‘“ The powers that be are ordained of God.” Round and about 
us those same powers are moving ; they are breaking up, and re- 
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shaping the old-world order to new issues; and if we were asked 
what was most peculiar and predominant in their working at this 
hour, we should answer, I think, the tendency to fashion vast cities. 
The powers that belong to immense masses, the powers that lie in 
concentrated efforts, the powers that create and move into being 
these huge combinations of human skill and human interest, with all 
their infinite multiplicity, their intricate variety, their untold com- 
plexity, their splendid range of massive achievements, their silent 
transformations, their noisy turmoil of business, their struggle, and 
pressure, and competition ; their rises and falls, so swift and yet so 
slow, so sure yet so unforeseen, so regular yet so arbitrary, so steady 
yet so blind ; their push, and press, and insistent strife ; their endless 
steps, and degrees, and grades, circle within circle, their changes and 
chances, their wealth and poverty, their shocks and convulsions, 
their ebbs and flows, their heavings and subsidences, their network 
of influences, their growth of involved habits, their intricate co- 
operations—yes, and their restless anxieties, their constant strain, 
their quickened brains, their unknown agonies, their unlooked-for 
cruelties, their enormous disasters, their boundless pains ; these, 
these are the powers that are shaping human history under our eyes ; 
these are the powers that hold the future in their grasp ; these are 
the powers that govern our immediate destiny ; these are the powers 
put into action by that Divine impulsion which underlies all social 
movements ; these are “ the powers that be.” 

‘And these, therefore, I would beseech you to tia are “the 
powers ordained of God.” Here, in London, we stand at the very 
centre of this new working, at the very point where the pressure of 
the incoming energies is most strongly felt. Never before has 
society attempted so complete or so gigantic a combination ; never 
before have men succeeded in so extending their efforts ; and all the 
ingenuity of human invention is spent in rendering this union of 
manifold interests more intimate and more intense. Here, then, in 
London, more than anywhere, do we see the suggestions of God ; 
here, more than anywhere, we understand the task that is before us. 
Christianity may not pick and choose its own field of work, nor 
dream of some favourite and congenial society, where its creed 
would find itself more easily at home. It is bound to undertake the 
task God sets before it ; it is bound to follow His invitation, to 
encounter His challenge. God in each successive fashion of civili- 
zation challenges His Church; He challenges it to measure its 
strength with His, to wrestle with Him as Jacob wrestled, until the 
dawn broke over the hills of Mahanaim. 

‘Come! He cries, here is My new offer ; here is the new stuff 
from out of which you must shape for Me garments of beauty ; 
here are the new stones out of which you must build My Holy 
Temple ; here is the new food which you must gather in to be 
transformed into the Body of My dear Son. 

‘The Church fails herself, if she fails to be adequate to the needs 
of this invitation ; she is faithless to her hope, if she falls below the 
standard of mankind’s historic progress, if she has no answer to his 
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problems, no interpretation to give to his movements. These great 
cities into which the life of humanity is throwing all its endeavours, 
and which have in them the seed of the days to come, must be as 
welcome to the Church as was ever that ancient Roman empire ; she 
has to learn to apply herself to them, as she applied herself of old 
to Rome ; she has to see in them the finger of God preparing her 
the way ; she has to listen for their tones and assimilate their expe- 
riences. The Church of the Fathers would have been doomed if 
she had fallen short of the largeness, the width, the dignity, the 
universality of Roman imperialism ; if the citizenship she offered 
had been a narrower and pettier thing than that lordly freedom to 
which S. Paul was proud to lay claim, even under the shadows of the 
Temple. She triumphed because she was brave and strong enough 
to give a yet nobler response to those wide and splendid cravings 
after equal justice and a common-hearted brotherhood, which Rome 
set moving, but failed to content. And we have, then, a like task, 
in which we shall fail at our peril! It is our task to be equal to those 
thousand influences that vast cities foster and increase ; it is our 
task to prove that the Church has it in her to deal with these new 
powers, to measure herself with their aspirations, to be large and full, 
and strong, and masterful, and immense as they. If they exhibit 
the enormous scale which combination makes possible, she, too, will 
show that she knows how to combine; she, too, will prove her 
power of concentrating efforts, of doing things in the mass; it will 
never do for her to be puny and small in the face of a vastness 
like that of London ; it will not do to be content with securing 
the safety of our own little corner of the world, in the face of an 
immense system of co-operation.’ 


To take another example of the power shown in these 
sermons—the power of transforming the commonplace into 
the most vivid and penetrating force of representation. It is 
a sermon on the two-sidedness of all high Christian character ; 
on the essential necessity of the strong and heroic virtues for 
its perfection, as well as those of the gentler and more yielding 
sort. It is not an unfamiliar thought: but the treatment of 
it in Mr. Scott Holland’s sermon, ‘The Sword of S. Michael,’ 
must have pierced and startled the candidates for ordination 
who heard it. He begins by boldly and clearly asserting the 
place and the necessity of paradox in our human statements 
of such wide and inexhaustible truths as those belonging to a 
divine revelation ; and he carries it on equally to an attempt 
to realize the fulness of Christian character :-— 


‘The very exhaustiveness of the Gospel of Christ constitutes its 
chief peril. Its reach and scope are so large, that the lines of con- 
nection, which hold it fast into consistent unity, lose themselves, 
vanish, outspan our sight. We cannot follow them home, and are 
thus thrown back upon the one refuge for the baffled brain—the use 
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of paradox. Paradox is the expedient by which our thought ex- 
presses its sense, its intuition, its anticipation, of an underlying 
unity which it cannot thoroughly master or unravel. It detects the 
action of a single principle throughout a mass of dissimilar incidents. 
It sees too little to be able to exhibit the singleness of the principle 
amid all its variable and intricate transformations ; but it sees enough 
to be sure, by some touch of living instinct, of the profound and 
dominant unity which all this intricacy makes manifest. And in 
order to give force and insistance to a truth which it cannot ade- 
quately express, it summons in the imagination to its aid—it seizes 
on the two most extreme and contradictory of all the manifestations, 
—and, by the very act of placing them in startling neighbourhood 
the one to the other, it emphasizes their real, yet hidden similarity. 

‘Thus it is that the Christian faith revels in paradox. It delights 
in binding together in one statements apparently intense in their 
mutual opposition. The further it pushed its intellectual conquests, 
the more vivid and extreme became its sense of the power that lies 
in the recognition of paradox—the more secure its confidence in the 
reconciliation of contradictions. Its deepest heart throbbed in 
response to the reverberant counter-song of the Creed of Athanasius : 
“‘' Three who are Lord, yet but one Lord ; three who are God, yet 
one God ; three Almighty, yet one Almighty ;” its whole soul rose 
to the great repudiation of Pelagius, as it cried, with the strong voice 
of S. Paul, “I live ; yet not I, but Christ liveth in me ;” for, indeed, 
in the pronouncement of these far-reaching oppositions, it felt itself 
in possession of that infinite truth which holdeth all in one, and 
stretcheth from end to end, and is never broken. It knew its power, 
and its triumphant glee could not conceal its victory, as it broke out 
in creed, or collect, or hymn: The Word of the Lord is a double- 
edged sword ; it turneth this way and that. 

‘But this double character has its natural danger. At the 
slightest weakening of the high tension which paradox expresses, we 
slide into the easier and lazier course of contenting ourselves with 
one or other of the opposing sides of our truth. This has been 
familiar enough in the history of heresy ; perhaps it is hardly so 
familiar in the moral domain. Yet that paradoxical character of the 
Christian Creed, which has left its mark so forcibly upon its theology, 
is no less remarkable in its moral aspirations and development. 
There, too, Christ revealed, as embraced within the compass of a 
single principle, actions and effects of intensely opposite tendency : 
“ Blessed are the hungry ; they shall be filled.” “ Blessed are the 
meek ; they shall inherit the earth.” ‘‘ He that loseth his life shall 
save it.” “He that saveth his life shall lose it.” So ran the 
startling message ; and as men stood bewildered with vague awe at 
words so double-sided, they found themselves uplifted to the level of 
their solution by the impulse of a compelling faith in Him in Whom 
paradox attains its climax of astounding surprise, yet attains it with- 
out extravagance, without strain, without effort, without violence, in 
the perfect peace of assured fulfilment, in the ease and the quiet of 
a natural, an irresistible reconciliation. For, indeed, where was 
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there to be found one trace of discordant contradiction in Him Who 
was at once absolute Lord and absolute Servant of all; of Him 
Who lived that He might die, and died that He might live ; of Him 
Who claimed the entire control and possession of our whole will, 
and heart, and soul, on the ground that He, and no one else, was. 
meek and lowly and submissive ; of Him Who obtained and de- 
manded all glory because He sought not His own glory ; and could 
do all things that the Father doeth, because He could of His own 
self do nothing; of Him, in one phrase, Who was Son of God 
because He was the Son of Man? 

‘There are two opposing sides, then, to the moral character 
instilled by the graces of Christ, just as much as there is a double- 
sided opposition in the intellectual expression of the Godhead 
revealed in Christ ; and morally, as well as intellectually, therefore, 
we have to guard against any one-sided development, against any 
jealous exaltation of a single factor of the opposition. Such par- 
tiality would be a moral heresy, however true its actual aim, however 
pure its aspiration ; just as any attempt to ignore the counter-side of 
a theological position becomes intellectual heresy, however exact and 
genuine the actual statement itself may be. It is heretical not 
because it is wrong, but because it is partial, because it is deficient. 
Let us try to recall the double and Divine aspects of the Christian’s 
spiritual manifestation, that so we may know more surely whether we 
stand at all in peril of such moral partiality, such moral heresy.’ 
This is forcibly put ; yet we cannot but observe that it is it- 
self an illustration of the very dangers of which Mr. Holland 
speaks. For one of these dangers is that the sense of paradox 
may lead a man to overstrain paradox. And surely paradox 
is overstrained in such a phrase as that our Lord ‘ was Son of 
God, because He was the Son of Man.” Mr. Holland, we 
doubt not, has a meaning in it, and a reasonable and true 
one ; but it cannot be said that such a meaning is obvious, 
and it is perilous to be carried away by a keen perception of 
the reality of hidden unity in apparently opposite statements 
into unexplained and incautious language on such a subject 
as this. But the sermon goes on. After dwelling with that 
affluence of suggestion and imagery of which he is a master 
on the more hidden and unseen side of moral perfectness, on 
its roots and foundations and secret springs, in the depths 
where temptations are fought and conquered unseen, and 
where love and humility and self-sacrifice grow and work in 
the shade, the side represented by the Divine seclusion at 
Nazareth, he goes on to the other side; and it is like the 
passage in a musical composition from the sweet and gentle 
adagio to a movement of fiery and impetuous storm :— 

‘But here begins the moral paradox. This very same character 
has another aspect, takes an entirely different form. There are 
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counter-pictures given us to that of the leaven. There is a world of 
imagery taken from light, from fire, from salt, from the sword, from 
the wedding, from things that flash and glitter and smite and sting ; 
and here to-day, while still we stand within the light of Michaelmas, 
I cannot but single out that one supreme expression of this counter- 
ideal, which we yesterday commemorated. If we want to express 
the warrior-aspect of our spiritual life, we know no nobler, no more 
inspiring image than that of S. Michael, captain of the great hosts 
of the God of Sabaoth. 

*S. Michael! Prince of the Most High! Ah! our life—meek, 
gentle, hidden, as it may rightly be—has something in it of another 
fashion. It is not all secret, all mild, all subdued and submissive. 
This it is ; but with this it has something more, something utterly 
different. It has in it a touch of fire, a scent of flame. It has in it 
the tingling of loud trumpets, the ring of keen and quivering swords. 
The breath of S. Michael is astir within its heart, and his glory 
kindles upon its head. S. Michael! how strangely changed is our 
ideal from that on which we dwelt under the image of the leaven 
or the mustard-seed! S. Michael, Prince and Captain ! he it is now 
who leads and shapes our moral history. After him we follow. In 
his name we stand enrolled. S. Michael! how he flashes as he 
moves! how swift the lightning of his flight! how terrible the 
shining of his eyes, and his sword, that leapeth as a living flame! 
Like the wind, he springs down from on high! he hurls his glory 
from the heights of heaven! He follows hard after him who fell as 
a star. He shoots along the sky ; he smites like a thunderbolt ; he 
pierces, he slays with every motion of his glittering spear! Who 
does not know him, hung as Raphael saw him, above the foe, whom 
with one stroke of his passing wings—with one flying look of awful 
scorn—with one touch of his pointed steel, he has smitten into 
writhing and powerless ruin? Or who, indeed, can forbear to re- 
member him whom Perugino painted with a deeper mind, him who 
stands, young, ruddy, strong, triumphant, girt with shining armour, 
belted and greaved ; yet swift, ready, and at ease, with free, un- 
covered face, and the wind moving in his hair, as he waits with his 
hand upon sword and shield, in the pause between task and task, 
poised at rest in the evening stillness, before another day dawn, and 
his labours begin anew? How invincible the beauty of his mouth! 
how large and enduring the patience in his eyes! how quick, how 
generous, how radiant, how untiring his glorious service! He has 
done much; he has fought and won ; but not yet is he weary. He 
looks round, after all his long labour, to see if there be not yet some 
deliverance that he might work before the night come. Call upon 
him, even now, and he will answer. Summon him, and he will save. 

‘Such is S. Michael, Captain and Deliverer, swift, sudden, irre- 
sistible ; and in the light of his indarted splendour—in the glory of 
his coming—ev7/ reveals the full horror of its naked and disgusting 
deformity. It no longer drapes itself in fair veils, nor pours round 
itself a concealing vapour of soft and melting delight. It is no 
longer that mixed, indefinite thing, of changing shape and shifting 
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hues, which is so intricately intermingled with all that is good, and 
pure, and holy, that we know not where to lay our finger on it, or 
where to denounce it, or what to purge and uproot, and burn and 
destroy. No; it is driven, by that swift insight of the warrior angel, 
out of all shape and disguise. It knows the touch of that penetrating 
steel ; it tumbles down into hideous confusion under the mastery of 
his eye. It creeps, and crawls, and writhes at his feet in its bare 
reality, a vile, brutal, base, and hateful thing—a thing at which our 
gorge rises—grotesque as Dante saw it, sickening, ugly, repulsive.’ 


The eloquence of the pulpit, to be real and refined eloquence, 
has not often been more daring, and we must add, more suc- 
cessful in its audacities. And he goes on to drive home the 
thought in its application to the past short-comings, and the 
present obligations, of the ministers of the English Church :— 


‘I want you to consider whether we of the Anglican ministry 
have been loyal to the full ideal of this double-sided character of 
Christ. One side, indeed, we probably have already, by prayer and 
aspiration, set before our souls, to be desired of God. ‘The ideal of 
the leaven has never, in spite of all our terrible falls, failed to work 
and to gather in examples of its wondrous loveliness, in our English 
Church. Always there have been those whose ministry was found to 
possess that hidden force which works from within the secret 
chambers of the soul, and subtly penetrates on the right hand and on 
the left, in the dark night when no eye sees ; that force which creeps 
like a tide, with noiseless motion, with unceasing advance, until men 
wake up astonished to find themselves encompassed by the wide 
waters of Divine and mysterious love. Meek, holy, pure, gentle, 
sacred souls, whose patience has had its reward, whose labour has 
hallowed the earth in God’s Name, blessed are your lives, your 
services, your prayers! Blessed are ye, the salt of the Church! the 
light of all our day, the comfort of our eyes through dark hours, and 
dusty ways, and weary years of distress! So good, so true, so 
enticing has their high example been, that I need not stay to express 
what they have so richly taught. But we have still to ask ourselves 
the further question, we have yet to remember the counter-side of 
the Christian paradox : Have we, as a Ministry—have we, as indi- 
vidual ministers—had enough of the spirit of S. Michael in our moral 
life ? in our moral ideal? I want you to ask yourselves this ques- 
tion, each in the way he knows best. Have we, asa priesthood, in the 
history behind us, shone in upon the dark and cruel habitations of 
this world with the sudden glory of deliverance? Have we flashed 
in, with the splendour of the watrior angel, to succour the oppressed ? 
to bid the captive go free? We have spoken of peace—well 
enough ; but have we sold our coat to buy a sword? Have we 
avenged the heathen, and rebuked the people ? Have we bound their 
kings in chains, or their nobles with links of iron? The praises of 
God have been in our mouths; but has there been a two-edged 
sword of the Spirit in our hands? Where has been the Helm of 
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salvation ? where the spear of S. Michael? We have toiled for the 
relief of the poor and the unhappy ; but have we toiled for their 
release, for their deliverance, for their enfranchisement? We ‘have 
comforted ; but have we set free? Have we broken bonds in 
sunder? Have we thrown open the cruel gates of brass? We have 
pleaded ; but have we denounced? We have listened in the secret 
chambers ; but have we proclaimed upon the housetops? We have 
moved with the still secrecy of the wind ; but have we leaped with 
the power of the flame? We have refreshed with cool waters ; but 
have we run and kindled, as a fire? And yet, if not, why not? Has 
there been no need? Is there no need zow? Ah, my friends, we 
know too well to our bitter shame what it is in the midst of which 
we stand !—we who have seen and touched, however briefly, the wild 
life that rages up and down the crowded and reeking streets of our 
yast cities—the cruelties, the brutalities that rend and tear; the 
wicked selfishness, the heartless indifference, that deaden, and cor- 
rupt, and blind: the sensuality that devours; the gambling that 
maddens ; the pride that tramples ; the ambition that slaughters ; 
the yiolence that tyrannizes ; the covetousness that feeds on blood ; 
the loathsome diseases of the soul, that sicken, and debase, and kill. 
We know it but too well. . . . No need for S. Michael! Oh, when 
was the need more sore? when was the cry for help more loud 
and dreadful? The Church has her task clear and decisive before 
her—the task not only to werk within the heart of all this trouble in 
the gracious activities of consolation ; but more than this—in com- 
plete consistency with this inward work—to come down from above 
as a deliverer ; to break in as the day-spring from on high. Men 
who lie, bound with chains, between soldiers, ought to feel her shine 
in their prison as an angel, as she smites them on the side, and 
raises them up, bidding them rise up quickly, so that the chains fall 
‘off from their hands. The Church has her high task of emancipation. 
But how has she fulfilled it? Do men, who lie in sore need, in 
oppression, in social degradation, look to the Church—look to us, 
her priests, to be to them as their S..-Michael—to save and deliver? 
Do men, in the pride of selfish power—in the lust of reckless success 
—fear the Church or fear her priests? Do they hear her loud judg- 
ments—her swift denunciations? Do they feel her victorious spear, 
as Satan feels the onset of S. Michael? Does her sword smite? 
Are the vast sins of society seen, and detected, and condemned by 
the glory of her eyes? Are they devoured by the flame of her 
wrath ? 

‘My brethren, these are no idle questions. They search, they 
pierce ; they may not be gainsaid. I know not whether, at this 
hour of England’s life, there are to be found for us ministers of the 
Church questions more urgent or more imperative.’ 


It is clear that the possession of a power, such as that 
which we have seen in exercise in these specimens, rare and 
wonderful as it is, yet involves considerable dangers. There 
is the danger of overlaying truth and fact with luxuriant and 
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confusing overgrowths of illustration and analogy. There is 
the danger, the fatal danger, of exaggeration, of exceeding 
due measure and proportion, of bringing down the Nemesis 
of incredibility by pushing a successful argument too far, and 
exposing it to the shock of a returning tide of adverse and 
instinctive convictions. There is the danger attending all 
fresh and vehement spontaneity—spontaneity which leaps 
out like a spring from its source, and which seems to be its 
own warrant by being so free from conventionality and arti- 
fice. For all power needs restraint; and power is always 
rebelling and straining against compression and limits. But 
it is, nevertheless, the one condition of its usefulness, that it 
should submit itself to a discipline and a bondage as strong as 
its own efforts. The greatest impelling force in the engine 
would be in vain without a corresponding strength of resistance : 
it wastes itself in the air when the resistance ceases. In this 
volume there is power of the highest order and finest promise, 
both of thought and expression. But that does not forbid us 
from saying that, if it is to do all that it may do, it wants 
conscientious watching, and deliberate, perhaps troublesome, 
holding in. Those who are most sensible of it will yet feel, 
in these pages, a too frequent sense of oppression from the 
infinite breaking up of things into their details ; from the head- 
long rush and pouring forth of all the shapes, and aspects, and 
accessories, and consequences of an idea ; from the breathless, 
inexhaustible enumeration of all its parts and constituents. 
It is not merely that such profusion is prodigal and wasteful. 
By being spread broadcast everywhere, its effort is impaired 
where it is specially wanted and in place. It throws ona 
book, certainly not wanting in clear and sharply-cut state- 
ment, as it is full of strong and original thinking, a provoking 
cloud of luminous mistiness, provoking because it need not 
exist,and because a little resolute pruning of word and thought 
that ‘swell and throng’ too obtrusively would remove it. 

We dwell upon this necessity, because Mr. Holland is 
apparently inclined to excuse himself from it, for reasons 
which experience will, we hope, incline him to modify. He 
apologizes for publishing a volume of sermons instead of a 
book—sermons, he says, written under the spur of some 
question ar idea which was at the moment uppermost in his 
mind. That hardly needs an apology. Bishop Butler’s 
sermons were probably written in the same way. But Mr. 
Holland seems to think that a collection of sermons, which 
show him to have been following one certain direction of 
theological thought, ‘just as the molehills tell the lines of the 
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burrowing mole, needs some explanation. He has got some- 
thing to say, but he must write his book ‘ practically in bits.’ 
We do not know why he should not; but we are suspicious 
of the reason which he assigns for the necessity. ‘We 
cannot, he says, ‘store our material; such thinking as is 
possible to us, manifests itself, step by step, under the pressure 
of immediate demands ;’ and then the question is asked,—is 
it by some friend, or by Mr. Holland’s own instinct >—‘ Are 
we to recast it all?’ Perhaps not; but we must frankly say 
that we do not like his objection to this process. It is that 
the ‘ recasting’ would be an ‘irksome and unhealthy task ;’ 
that in the meantime ‘we have moved on, we are occupied 
with other conditions of the problem, we cannot easily revive 
the old ardour with which we expressed our first impression 
of this or that intuition of things.’ So the result of rewriting 
would be an ‘inevitable deadening of all the work.’ ‘We 
should rewrite it wearied and bored, and ‘what was 
written wearily would be read wearily.’ ‘It might gain in 
arrangement, in unity, in completeness; it would lose in 
everything else. Might it not also gain in accuracy, in clear- 
ness, in proportion, in truth, and therefore in lasting force 
and deep impressiveness? But this manner of viewing the 
subject seems to us to indicate that Mr. Holland has not yet 
learned, what a man at once so able and so serious is sure at 
last to learn, the price which must be paid for the best work. 
If.a man is to work up to his full power—that is, is to make 
‘full proof of his ministry’—he must not shrink from what 
‘wearies and bores’ him. ‘Irksome’ tasks are not all ‘ un- 
healthy’ ones. The labour of reconsidering, rewriting, ‘re- 
casting,’ is very different in zest and interest from the labour 
of a first creation. But if it does not come in at first, it 
must come in at last, if the work is to answer its end. 

Thus, we should say that the first sermon in the book 
would be the better for ‘recasting’ ‘Logic and Life’ is a 
powerful and deeply felt sermon on that complex and baffling 
problem, the grounds of moral and religious conviction, which 
has occupied and, as it seems to most people, eluded the 
efforts of subtle thinkers on both sides in our own times—the 
author of the Grammar of Assent, and writers of the school 
of Mill and Herbert Spencer. Mr. Holland introduces it by 
pointing to what he considers the vast and characteristic 
transformation of modern ideas both as to nature and 
morality. Nature used to be thought fixed and immutable. 
Morality used to be thought something definite and un- 
changeable for all the world. Now all, nature is understood 
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to be, according to the famous doctrine of Heraclitus, one 
ceaseless, universal change—‘that image of rigid and un- 
changing law’ has been ‘broken up,’ and ‘felt the sway and 
swing of motion.’ ‘The very rocks have we detected in their 
growth and silent changes.’ From hour to hour, nature and 
the world ‘ceases to be what once it was, and passes on to 
new arrangements and novel combinations.’ And so with 
the moral world. ‘Here, too, the light of criticism detects 
movement in all that seemed most fixed ; it exhibits growth 
and change in the mind itself, forming its first intuitions, 
building up its premises, shaping its gradual action.’ Even 
the very emotions, the ‘primary efforts of sensation at the 
root of all our being,’ have known the processes of growth 
and transformation. ‘Man does not feel as he once felt, any 
more than he thinks as he once thought.’ ‘All things are 
undergoing a process of shift or change. Within as well as 
without a deep and silent movement is everywhere at work, 
altering, transposing, correcting, enlarging.’ On which we 
observe, that forcible as this statement is, every word of it 
requires a balancing or supplemental one to make it com- 
pletely true; and that it is a doubtful proceeding to lay the 
foundation of an argumentative discourse in a generalization 
which affects universality, and which takes no account of a 
huge mass of opposite facts: for surely there are things 
which do zot change, and their permanence is as undeniable 
and remarkable a certainty as the certainty of change. From 
this Mr. Holland goes on to notice the ‘ change which we all 
observe in the nature of modern argument. He describes 
the change in something the same way as it was pointed out 
in some very striking paragraphs in Mr. Lecky’s Preface to 
his History of Rationalism :— 


‘Men nowadays dislike deduction ; they distrust all positive 
reasoning ; they are not overcome by logical proof; and naturally. 
For it was one thing to argue, when reason was regarded as possessed 
of a scheme of abiding and irresistible rules, without which it could 
not act, and with which it advanced to new ground by a certain 
process of its own—a process over which it possessed entire control, 
which it dominated from end to end, and by which it reached results 
which its own innate criticism could ascertain, test, overhaul, ratify : 
it was one thing for men to meet each other in the tournament of 
Dialectic, when each was supposed to possess the same identical 
weapon as any other, the same reasoning faculty, in the same condi- 
tion of use, obeying the same stipulations, wielded with perfectly 
equal facility. But argument becomes quite another thing when the 
means of argument is not so much a tool as an organ, a function, the 
constitution of which is no necessary and unalterable scheme, with 
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certain uses and characteristics of its own from all eternity, but 
rather a living formation, moulded by long and slow efforts, deter- 
mined more or less by experience and _ habit, susceptible of a 
thousand influences from external conditions, itself a living, fluid, 
moving substance, capable of infinite variety, changing as the years 
change, possessed, it may be, of a peculiar unity and identity of 
type ‘which it preserves throughout all its changes, but still for all 
that capable of a thousand different degrees of development, so that 
its action in one man may differ indefinitely from its action in 
another, its force and effectiveness depending always on the stage of 
dev elopment attained. This is reason, this the mind, as many men 
now fancy it ; and if so, they naturally and instinctively reject all 
possibility of an infallible and universal logic, to the convincing 
necessities of which all must bow. Such logic only represents the 
present momentary structure that your mind has taken at this par- 
ticular stage of human history. It has force to you to-day; but 
once it would have been a sheer impossibility, and to-morrow will 
already have affected its validity, and have begun to turn it into 
idle antiquarianism.’ 


The result of this change is seen in all departments of 
human thought. It is seen in the nature of our reasonings in 
politics. Political institutions, political arguments, depend on 
tempers and circumstances, and will not bow to mere logical 
consistency. It is so in science. ‘Science by its emphasis on 
experience trains men to a like indifference to abstract argu- 
ment: it is almost as indifferent as common sense to logical 
consistency.’ It is content with a philosophy, ‘treacherous 
bedfellow’ as it is, which ‘denies the validity of all those 
palmary hypotheses on which science itself depends :’ it works 
universally on the assumption of ‘ permanent causality,’ which 
its philosophy asserts to be an ‘unverified’ nay an ‘absurd’ 
supposition. And so in religion. , 


‘From such a point of view as this (the exact accuracy or limita- 
tion of which I do not now propose to discuss), we do not depend 
for our position on positive argument, on producible proofs. These 
pass us by ; they sound thin and unreal ; we do not know what to 
make of them ; they may seem as convincing, as unanswerable, as 
ever, but we do not somehow care to take the trouble to answer them ; 
we do not believe in them ; a syllogism, a dilemma, all the old appa- 
ratus, is accepted with respectful attention, but it does not persuade, 
it does not really move or influence ; it has lost its compelling force. 

‘Men do not care much for logical proofs of the being of God, 
or of the possibility of miracle. Reason may assert, perhaps un- 
answerably, the intellectual necessity for the existence of a single 
Supreme Creator ; it may exhibit irresistibly that any logic, based on 
mere empiricism, is powerless to demonstrate the necessity of irre- 
versible laws in Nature. Still men remain as doubting, as uneasy, as 
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before ; still the pressure of Science continues to drive steadily 
against the miraculous ; still the creeping tide slides in almost like 
some blind and enormous fate, that has no ears for our voice to 
enter, and moves by some impulsion, alien to our cries, untouched 
by our endeavours. 

‘We still carry on the war of argument; but the results of the 
conflict seem too distant to be taken into much account ; and we 
have but little heart to throw into discussions which, endless them- 
selves, yet have no distinct end to attain, and achieve so little, and 
convince so few. 

‘After all has been argued out, men throw over the argument ; 
for behind the intellectual battle lies the region of conviction, that 
mental condition which is sensitive to one appeal and not to another 
—that mental condition which cannot be gainsayed, cannot be upset 
or discomfited by any momentary difficulty ; that mental atmosphere 
which admits one impression and repels another by some instinctive 
method of its own ; that mental structure which the long years have 
laboriously built, and which nothing but the long years will ever 
unmake or refashion. What is the need of struggling over this or 
that logical detail? At the end of it all, the man under attack will 
pass all argument by with a wave of his hand ; miracle, for instance 
he will say, cannot offer itself in any conceivable shape to my imagi- 
nation ; it is no good proving to me that it ought to appear perfectly 
probable ; as a fact, its improbability increases every time I look at it. 

Such is the state of things ; it exists as well for us as for those 
who differ from us ; we have the same sense as they of hollowness 
and insufficiency and remoteness, as we listen to old abstract argu- 
mentation, while it deals with the living things of spirit and of God. 
True, we may still believe that that high metaphysic has its place, has 
its office, has its reality ; but yet we seem to be standing for the time 
on some different levels to it ; and on these lower levels we hardly 
know what to say to it, or where to rely upon it; we feel hazy and 
uncomfortable as it delivers its decrees ; we seem to have so little 
grip upon its method, the words may sound strong as ever, yet the 
tale has but little meaning for us ; it fails to make its entry good 
within the substance and fibres of our real life.’ 


All this is strongly put: but it would be infinitely 
stronger if a great and serious gap in the statement had been 
attended to and filled up. For, after all, has argument ceased 
to be a factor in the formation of opinions, in the choice of 
sides, in the conduct of life? Have we ceased to use it, have 
we ceased to appeal to it, have we ceased to trust to it? 
Surely we need only to glance on the books, journals, news- 
papers, which are lying on all our tables, to see what a part 
it plays. Yes, good arguments and bad, strong argument 
against weak, searching and silencing argument against un- 
guarded and inconsistent argument, clear, convincing, irre- 
sistible trains of logical proof against unsound inferences 
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and plausible fallacies. Surely arguments, strict reasoning, 
logic with its long-tested rules and cautions and guidance 
against the slips and perils of thought and language, have as 
much to do as ever, when men are competent, or think them- 
selves competent, to use them. Men’s convictions, men’s 
changes, men’s acceptance of political, social, religious, 
philosophical, scientific doctrines, are affected, deeply affected, 
by forces and developments of argument which are brought 
into play. Conviction is different from argument, and depends 
on something besides, or in addition to, argument. But to 
say that the power of abstract argument has. passed—that 
our age is not one which cares for logic, and is not 
greatly influenced by it—seems to us as much a mistake as 
the opposite and perhaps more common one, that argument 
alone governs the issues of the great questions which interest 
men. Mr. Holland, certainly, as his own book shows, is not 
guilty of it; but his representation of his case would be much 
more effective if he had shown that he had not forgotten 
a side of the case which yet it was not to his present purpose 
to dwell upon. No doubt it is perfectly true, that the kind 
of arguments which clever men used, or refuted, or thought 
unanswerable in the days of Thomas Aquinas, or of Bacon, 
or again in the days of Shaftesbury and Hobbes on one side, 
and Butler, Clarke, and Paley on the other, are as different 
from those which we care about, and which affect us, as cross- 
bows are from muskets, and as matchlocks and flint-locks are 
from our arms of precision. But—not to say that a great deal 
of all this old argument is not yet quite out of date—the 
difference is not in the severity of proof and the positiveness 
of conclusions, but in the material and range of the premisses : 
in the knowledge and belief and’ primary suppositions, from 
which the logical process started and on which its work 
turned. If the ‘abstract argument’ which satisfied our 
fathers does not satisfy us, it is not because it is ‘abstract’ 
and ‘deductive,’ and ‘ logical, but because the premisses on 
which they argued, and which they thought so simple and 
intelligible, have become to us complex and intricate, and 
full of difficulties : because analysis has been pushed further, 
and real distinctions have been noticed and multiplied, and 
the demands for definiteness and precision have become more 
exacting. But all this affects the materials of argument, and 
we have not on this account lost our faith in argument or 
logic, in what is its proper function. And it would be a bad 
day for any cause connected in any way with human intelli- 
VOL. XV.—NO,. XXIX. Cc 
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gence, when it professed its indifference either to the dangers: 
or to the help of argument. 

Mr. Holland opposes ‘ reason’ to ‘abstract argument’ and’ 
contrasts the one with the other. ‘This modern way,’ he 
says, ‘of regarding things does not in reality suppose itself 
irrational because it distrusts abstract argument; rather it is 
the conception of reason which is changed.’ Reason, he says 
very truly, is not a mere engine, ‘capable of doing a certaim 
job when required ;’ it is a living process by which a man 
brings himself into intelligent relation with his surroundings 
and experience. He dwells on this conception of reason as: 
something living and growing and acting, instead of a blind: 
mechanical faculty beyond our control, tied to its groove of 
forms and syllogisms. It is the whole action of the intel- 
ligent man, seeking order and system all round him, patiently 
learning the true state of facts both about himself and all 
outside him, and learning also how to act upon himself and 
the world. He cannot rest content till he has got ‘clearer 
and surer hold on the infinite intricacies that offer themselves. 
to hand, and ear, and taste.’ 


‘Continually he reshapes his anticipations, continually he corrects- 
his judgments, continually he turns to new researches, continually he 
moulds and enlarges, and enriches, and fortifies, and advances, and 
improves the conceptions which he finds most cardinal and most 
effective. Undisturbed in his primary confidence that he has a 
rational hold upon the reality of the things which he feels and sees, 
he acts on the essential assumption that, in advancing the active 
effectiveness of his ideas, he is arriving at a more real apprehension: 
of that world which he finds to move in increasing harmony with his 
own inner expectations. This effective and growing apprehension is 
what he calls his reason ; and its final test lies in the actual harmony 
which is found to result from its better endeavours, between the life 
at work within and the life at work without. Reason is the slowly- 
formed power of harmonizing the world of facts ; and its justification 
lies, not in its deductive certainty so much as in its capacity of 
advance. It proves its trustworthiness by its power to grow. 

‘In former days the working of thought was regarded as beyond 
our control: it was a separate faculty, endowed with laws, principles, 
schemes, methods of its own; its announcements proceeded by 
some infallible and necessary rules, identical everywhere, identical 
in all: we, had no more to do with its ways and customs than we 
had with the arrangement of heart or brain. It was a tool that 
had one use and no other. But now it appears that we have to 
do, more or less, with the actual construction and nature of the 
reasoning organ itself. This construction is alive, and every 
instant sees it change: it is no isolated faculty where workings: 
can continue, or be watched zz vacuo, as we can watch the move- 
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ments of a machine even when it has no material to work upon. 
Rather is it to be held in unbroken connection with the facts on 
which it works, for only in relation to them is its success, its truth, 
obvious, or verifiable, or intelligible. Its force, its persuasive potency 
over the man in whom it acts, lies in the manner in which it offers 
to group, and arrange, and present a certain body of fact. If it can 
so order the various and manifold facts before the man as to make 
him feel them to be in harmony with the whole mass of his 
experience, so that he can move up and down the domain covered 
by his knowledge with ‘ease, and regularity, and evenness, and fair 
consistency, then he accepts its work with secure and unhesitating 
peace. But, ifso, everything depends on the character of the facts 
before him, and on the nature of his main experiences. The excel- 
lence of a piece of reasoning lies simply in its adaptive facility, in the 
response it evokes between those particular new impressions and the 
mass of older and habitual experiments. Change the facts, or the 
experience, and its excellence disappears—it becomes unintelligible.’ 


This is a very fine account of the way in which the living 
mind attempts to master realities around it, and to bring 
itself into a true relation with them, understanding them, and 
suiting itself, not to shadows and phantoms, but to solid 
facts; and he justly calls it the exercise of reason. But 
surely in this process, as manifold and subtle as we may con- 
sider it, if it is a sound and healthy one, argument has its 
place and work as much as intuition, and the power of turning 
words into things, and the grasp of what is real, and the in- 
spiration of new ideas, and the watchfulness on habits of 
mind, and control of imagination, and all those things which 
quicken and animate and govern mind and soul in its efforts 
to feel after and apprehend the truth. Of course there is dull 
argument, which uses words like pieces in a game of chess; 
but there is also argument alive with the touch and grasp of 
reality. There is narrow argument, which starts from meagre 
or conventional premisses ; but there is also argument which 
starts from large and comprehensive views of things, the 
result of wide observation and careful inquiry. Any one whose 
experience is at all like what Mr. Holland describes, who 
reflects on the mysterious and often ill-understood road by 
which he has come to his deepest convictions about the 
greatest subjects, and who feels that these convictions have 
been reached and depend at present on something besides set 
arguments and producible proofs, must yet be sensible how 
much and how often argument has had to do with them— 
argument in a man’s own mind, argument carried on with a 
friend or opponent, argument surprising him and taking him 


by storm in some book with which he becomes acquainted for 
c2 
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the first time, argument bringing things to a crisis, and 
becoming a turning point in his intellectual history, or else 
opening his eyes to a sense of reality as strong and vivid as 
if it were the effect of intuition. Reason has various ways of 
working, deeper and more delicate than by open and pro- 
ducible argument alone, however refined and skilful; but 
argument fills too large and important a part in our moral 
and intellectual shaping to be left out or thrown into the 
background without great danger of leaving an inadequate and 
misleading impression behind. The sources of our thinking 
and believing lie often behind argument ; but argument has’ 
more to do than would at first sight be gathered from Mr. 
Holland’s representation, in correcting and correlating them, 
in preventing them from falling into confusion among them- 
selves. Such an admission is required and is needed to 
supplement and complete the powerful and solemn statements 
of his sermon on our responsibilities for our convictions, on 
the close and inevitable connexion between what we are and 
have been, and what we work out in thought and belief. 


‘It is on our inner and actual life, then, that the action of our 
reasoning depends. Deep down in the long record of our past, far 
away in the ancient homes and habits of the soul, back, far back, in 
all that age-long experience which has nursed, and tended, and 
moulded the making of my manhood, lies the secret of that efficacy 
which reason exerts in me to-day. That efficacy has, through long 
pressure, become an imbedded habit, which, if I turn ‘round upon it 
and suddenly inspect it, will appear to me inexplicable. Why this 
gigantic conclusion ? W hy this emphatic pronouncement? Why 
this array of dogmatic assumptions? I may take those assumptions 
up in my hands, and look them all over, and poke and probe them, 
and find no answer in them for their mysterious audacity. No, for 
they have no answer within themselves ; their answer, their verifica- 
tion, their evidence, their very significance, can only be got by turn- 
ing to and introducing all that vast sum of ever-gathering facts 
which the generations before me, under the weight of the moving 
centuries, pressed into these formulze, ordered under these categories, 
wielded by the efficacy of these instruments, harmonized, mastered, 
controlled in obedience to these judgments—judgments which justi- 
fied their reality and their power by the constant and unwavering 
welcome with which the advance of life- unfailingly greeted their 
anticipations, and fulfilled their trust. 

‘The complexities of the physical world make it hard enough, 
without persistent experience of the facts, to understand the full force 
of the intellectual expressions in which Science sums them together. 
But here, in the spiritual world, the experience must be yet more 
attentive and persistent, if it is ever to appreciate the proclamations 
made about Soul and Spirit and God. For how far more intricate 
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is the matter with which these expressions deal! How infinitely 
subtle! How many-sided? How quick and changing and com- 
plex! How swiftly its phenomena enter and pass! How multitu- 
dinous its operations! How far-reaching its activities! How 
profound its surprises! How confusing and startling and dazzling 
and astounding all its sudden and rapid transitions ; all the fallings 
from us, vanishings, blank misgivings, all its high instincts, its first 
affections, its shadowy recollections! Who is it that is going to 
pronounce, at a glance, on the value of the formule, by which men 
have brought under intelligible order this vast and overwhelming 
world of spiritual impressions? No! Only in intimate and un- 
divided communion with the facts which they express, have the 
announcements of the reason, on any field of knowledge, any 
intelligible value; and no one, therefore, who does. not live and 
move and have his being in constant intercourse with this spirit-life 
can enter into the deep necessities of its laws, any more than an 
untrained savage would be sensitive to the potency which an experi- 
mental proof exercises over the disciplined intelligence of a scientific 
explorer. We must live in no casual contact with spirit, if we ever 
intend to understand it. For Reason tells us nothing trustworthy of 
itself. It is in its applicability to fact that its surest test lies ; it is 
by its sense of its steady advance in expressing the facts that it feels 
its true security ; it is by long and active familiarity with the facts 
that it appreciates their ultimate necessities. This, which is the rule 
under which Reason has laboriously built up the facts of natural 
experience into an ordered world, must be the rule also of all its 
dealings with that large mass of spiritual facts out of which it 
iearns, by patient experience, the form and fashion of supernatural 
life-. Slowly the significance and the harmony of those spiritual 
events grow luminous ; and their perspective reveals its steadier 
outlines. By touching, by handling, by tasting, by apprehending 
these spiritual facts, Reason forces its way along; it compels 
them to exhibit order, it shifts and moves and crosses them from 
place to place ; it corrects, it extracts, it penetrates their significance, 
until the day breaks clearer and purer, and the strong powers that 
hold the spiritual fabric in adamantine chains stand out with visible, 
with undeniable insistence, and the great vision opens, and the large 
spaces become light, and the sun leaps out, and the vast heavens are 
aglow, and all about and around him a fresh life spreads, lordlier 
than the natural, in ordered and abundant wealth of colour, and 
splendour, and peace. It is a new and supernatural world that now 
at last lies in broad and solid expanse under his spiritual eyes, and 
it does so, because he has fed his rational experience with unfailing 
supplies of supernatural fact. This, and this alone, is the rule by 
which his reason can achieve its task or discover its justification ; 
this is the sole law of its highest endeavours. Yea, for, in so doing, 
it obeys the law of that Divine Reason in Whose image it is made— 
of that Word, of Whom it is said, “ the Word was with God.”’ 


All this, the central thought of the sermon, and of the 
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following one, is so deep, so true, so profoundly important, 
that, as we said at starting, we could wish to see it developed 
more guardedly and in a way less open to gainsaying. The 
contrast between the manner in which men profess and are 
conventionally supposed to form their opinions, and that which 
really is the work of the mind in forming them, has impressed 
the preacher so strongly that he has been carried away by his 
sense of the enormous interval between ‘ Logic’ and ‘ Life’— 
the bare intellectual steps, and the vast complex result com- 
pounded of all—habits, passions, character, prepossessions, as 
well as dry thinking, which make up the living man. He has 
not said more than what is the real state of the case; but we 
think he may be misunderstood to underrate and make light 
of the value, as an element in the process by which we come 
to our conclusions, of strict and severe, and what people call 
abstract, thinking. This would be a misfortune. We are 
convinced that there is nothing that our time needs more than 
hard, solid, stiff argument on the great issues on which every- 
thing depends. We have too little of it, not too much. It is 
too laborious both to work out and construct, and to read and 
think about, for the mental habits of the day. The powers 
and capacities of severe argument for clearing the way to 
truth are limited ; they are not so great and so certain as 
a shaliow philosophy of human nature would represent 
them. But real severe argument cannot be dispensed with, 
unless a flabby subjectiveness is to become the arbiter and 
guide of conviction. 

The same general idea of the grounds and working of 
religious belief—a process personal in the individual, but met, 
confirmed, corrected, by a harmony of things without him 
which is not of his making, and giving the proof of life by its 
capacity to advance and master its surrounding circumstances, 
is developed in the two following sermons on the Venture of 
Reason and the Spirit and its Interpretation; the last a 
singularly interesting discussion of M. Renan’s epigram, that 
‘a man who could write the history of a religion must believe 
it no longer, but must have believed it once.’ The high moral 
enthusiasm which raises the whole subject to its due and 
serious level, from a question of the methods of criticism to one 
involving the realities and hopes of human life, is a contrast 
to the sad confession and profound despair embodied in the 
neat French phrase. The remainder of the sermons are taken 
up with the moral aspects of the Christian Creed, both in itself 
and as regards the responsibilities and the temper of those 
who accept it. They are introduced by two of the finest in 
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‘the book, ‘ The Cost of Moral Movement’ and ‘ Christ, the 
Fustification of a Suffering World’? These sermons exhibit 
at the full the real greatness of Mr. Holland’s power—his 
originality, his insight, his range of experience, observation 
and sympathies ; and, above all, his never-failing elevation of 
spiritual feeling and judgment, speaking in language brilliant, 
forcible, copious, rising often to splendour and magnificence. 
Among all the many famous passages which have been 
‘written on the strange phenomena and powers of music, there 
4s, perhaps, none finer than one in the sermon on the ‘ Spirit 
and its Interpretation ;’ and it is followed by one on a national 
literature, which is even more unexpected in the subtlety 


-and truth of its observation. 


‘We might example it again in the familiar instance of a people’s 
literature. How huge is the effort there embodied! The very 
‘grammar itself of each separate tongue is a marvel of ingenious and 
manifold devices by which every shade of changing significance 
may find its expression. And yet this is but the beginning. That 
language, already in its barest grammatical form, a most intricate 
structure, is taken up, and turned and twisted this way and that, 
with a thousand thousand minutely different transpositions, into 
periods subtly varied, modulated by ever-shifting intonations, with 
unwearied persistence, with infinite pains, that at last it may succeed 
in giving some slight gradation of sentiment which no single expres- 
sion had yet adequately conveyed. This or that feeling remains 
hidden and lost, restless and uneasy, until some tiny transference 
of phrases, some curious change, indescribable and unanticipated, in 
the sequence of the words, attains victorious utterance through some 
prophetic lips. We recognize it in an instant. That is what we 
waited for: that is the word; no other but that. A hundred poets 
had striven to say it ; but no one till now could exactly seize what 
we felt and knew. So delicate are the balances, so minute the scales 
with which we test our inner life!’ * 


And yet with all these marks of genius there is some- 
thing which we wish for, which we venture to hope for in 
time to come. What these sermons want is, first of all, the 
visible exercise and proof of self-restraint. The writer is so 
possessed with a great and fruitful idea, and finds in his hand 
so ready and so apt an instrument for developing it in all its 
manifold bearings and results, that he seems sometimes 
swept away by the rushing torrent of thought and images. 
The flow and exuberance of language is often oppressive, 
is not seldom incorrect and obscure. In a whole string of 
sentences which aim at putting the matter in yet fresh and 
fresh light, one will be distinct and accurate, while side by 


‘side will be its fellow and parallel, misty, confused, perplexing. 
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The result is sometimes more than mere obscurity. It leads, as 
we have already pointed out, to language on matters of im- 
portant theological doctrine which, as it stands, unexplained 
and unguarded, is only saved from being wrong by being unin- 
telligible. And next, as we have already said, in the discussion 
of the difficult and complicated questions relating to religious 
conviction and belief, there is room for greater clearness, greater 
steadiness in following out a statement to what it ends in, 
greater abundance of illustration in concrete details and 
instances. Mr. Holland has himself shown in his preface, 
that he is what Montaigne called himself, wu esprit prim- 
saultier.. He makes his vigorous and powerful spring. He 
is ‘deadened,’ ‘bored,’ disgusted if he has to do it a second 
time. But for the work which he has to do, this revision and 
reconsideration of what has already seemed so clear and 
certain, is simply a necessity. At all cost of irksomeness and 
disappointment it must be gone through. In so complicated 
and shifting and treacherous a subject as the working of the 
human mind in seeking and finding religious truth, if we 
want to satisfy others besides ourselves, we must not mind 
trouble. We must not shrink from the underground and 
non-apparent work of clearing up thoughts, making sure of 
our meaning, disentangling perplexed and perhaps obstinate 
confusions, cross-examining and testing in every way our 
generalizations and inferences. Mr. Holland is a man who is. 
bound to aim at more than present and passing efforts. 
Something has been given him to leave behind him. But 
the saying of a keen man of the world is even more true of the 
finish and perfection of thoughts than, as he urged it, of the 
care and trouble necessary for the successful use of language. 
‘Once for all,’ said Philip Francis to Edmund Burke, ‘I wish 
you would let me teach you to write English. Why will. you 
not allow yourself to be persuaded that polish is material to 
preservation ?’ 





1 ‘Pay un esprit primsaultier : ce que je ne veois de la premiére 
charge, je le veois moins en m’y obstinant.’—£ssazs, . ii. c. x. 
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ArT. IIL—CONVOCATION UNDER QUEEN ANNE. 


. Correspondence, etc. of Francis Atterbury, D.D., Bishop of 
Rochester. (London, 1784.) 

. Historical Additions to Life of Richard Baxter. By Ep- 
MUND CALAMY. (London, 1713.) 

. The Narrative of the Lower House vindicated. A Recon- 
ciling Letter upon the late differences about Convoca- 
tional Rights. (London, 1702.) 

4. The Complainer further reproved. By EDMUND GIBSON. 
(London, 1705.) 


IN a late article’ we endeavoured to sketch the stormy pro- 
ceedings in the Convocation of Canterbury during the latter 
days of King William III. We propose now to give some 
idea of how Bishops and Presbyters acted together in the days 
of Queen Anne. If the Presbyters ventured boldly to defy 
their superiors under a king whose sympathies were not with 
them, it may be expected that they will show no. less reso- 
lution when a princess is on the throne whose sympathies are 
well known to be favourable to the High Churchmen. Ac- 
cordingly we find, in the records of Convocational strife in this 
reign, a greater boldness in the action of the Lower House, 
and a weaker defence on the part of the Bishops. It is true 
that by the pretence of the Presbyters having impugned her 
supremacy the Queen is made to write a violent letter to 
them. Butit is not likely that any of the clergy, who listened 
to this, mistook the language used in it as expressing the 
Queen’s genuine sentiments, but put it down to its real 
authors, the Whig Ministry—greatly exasperated against the 
High Churchmen—and the peevishness of the Primate and 
Bishop Burnet, neither of whom was endowed with the most 
serene of tempers. 

Though the Parliament continued sitting after the death 
of King William, by virtue of a special Act, it had been 
decided by the Judges that Convocation expired with the 
vacancy of the Crown. It did not meet again till October, 
when the new Parliament assembled. Atterbury had been 
occupied in the meantime in endeavouring to strengthen his 
position as to the parliamentary character of Convocation. 
He writes to Bishop Trelawny,— 


1 See Church Quarterly Review, No. 27, Art. iv. 
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‘I sent your lordship a book! on Thursday last, which I have just 
finished, and intend to publish some few days before the Convocation 
sits.’ 

In this book he endeavoured to lay the foundation for calling 
in a very efficient ally to the Lower House in their contest 
with the Bishops. 


‘I cannot find,’ he writes, ‘that there is any tendency in the 
other side towards an agreement in Convocation, and fear we shall 
be upon the same foot at this meeting that we have been at all the 
others. For which reason (as your lordship will find in the book I 
sent) I have by precedents prepared the way for a separate applica- 
tion of the Lower House to the Queen or Parliament, for a determi- 
nation of our difference, if our members shall think it advisable, or 
be driven to make such an application, the event of which I have no 
very promising apprehensions of as affairs stand. But if we can no 
other way come at peace, I believe your lordship will be of opinion 
that it must be ventured.’? 


It is not easy to understand why Atterbury should have had 
‘no promising apprehension’ of the reference to Parliament, 
inasmuch as the elections were everywhere going for the 
Tories, and the High-flyer Parliament, which was returned 
immediately, displayed a most hostile spirit to Nonconformists 
and Low Churchmen by repeatedly passing the Occasional 
Conformity Bill. But Atterbury’s somewhat desponding tone 
may have been due to the fact that but few of the Bishops, 
in the elections for Convocation, had ordered the returns to 
be made under the Premunzentes writ ; for he had fully per- 
suaded himself that this was the only secure foundation for 
Convocation. Had this been done, he thought, for the late 
Convocation, it could not have come to a premature end by 
the King’s death. 


‘In one thing,’ he says to the clergy of Totnes, ‘they were fully 
justified by a late event (the King’s death) as to the reasonableness 
of what they offered for reviving the too long disused execution of 
the Bishops’ Parliamentary writ on the diocesan clergy concerned 
in it ; which practice, had it been kept up in every diocese of the 
kingdom, as it was in this and some others, had prevented the late 
‘dissolution of the synod, and given the clergy a title to a parliamentary 
attendance upon the foot of the late statute, notwithstanding the 
death of his Majesty, by which that meeting alone determined which 


1 ¢The Parliamentary original and rights of the Lower House of Con- 
vocation cleared, and the evidences of its separation from the Upper 
House produced on several heads, particularly in the point of making 
separate applications (as a distinct body of men) to other bodies or 
persons, in pursuance of an argument for the power of the Lower House 
to adjourn itself” 1702. 

2 Atterbury to Trelawny.—Correspondence, iii. 75. 
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was called by the King's provincial writ to the Archbishop. Nor 
had we now seen such a thing, as our Constitution before was utterly 
-a stranger to, the instance of a Parliament sitting without a concurrent 
Convocation of the clergy.’! 


The party, of which Atterbury was the leader, were therefore 
by no means inclined to forego or moderate their claims for 
the independent status of the Lower House when Convoca- 
tion met, and their very first measures served to show this in 
the strongest manner: Dr. Aldrich, Dean of Christ Church, 
had been chosen as Prolocutor, a divine who was quite of 
Atterbury’s mind, and ready to uphold him in all his views, 
and the Lower House under this guidance voted an address 
to the Crown which at once and of necessity irritated the 
Bishops. ‘The Lower House,’ says Burnet, ‘intended to cast 
some reflections on the former reign, in imitation of what the 
House of Commons had done, and these were worded so in- 
vidiously, that most of the Bishops were pointed at by them.’ ? 
As they could hardly suppose that the Bishops would agree 
to an address which ‘ reflected on’ themselves, this must have 
been intended somewhat in the way of an insult, and as an 
indication of coming war. The address was sent back from 
the Upper House, when the objectionable expressions were 
withdrawn, and a moderate address agreed upon. But as if 
to show at once that submission was not intended by this, 
the Lower House immediately afterwards handed in a paper 
to their lordships, which Atterbury calls a ‘humble appli- 
cation,’ but which was in fact simply a demand that the 
Bishops should accede to the claims made in the last Con- 
vocation for separate sessions and adjournments. The Bishops 
were by no means inclined to concede the principle of the 
independence of the Lower House thus demanded, but they 
were not indisposed to make some concessions. 


‘The application was so reasonable,’ says Atterbury, ‘ decent, and 
PP y y 


-dutiful, that it could not but produce some advances on the side of 


their lordships, who, therefore, some time afterwards, made the two 
following proposals : That the Lower House might meet in commit- 
tees to prepare business between the synodical prorogations. That 
when business should be before the Convocation the Archbishop would 
so order the prorogations that sufficient time should be allowed for the 
considering and finishing it.’ 3 


But these concessions did not at all satisfy Atterbury and 
his party. 


1 Charge to Archdeaconry of Totnes.—Correspondence, ii. 
2 Own Time, p. 726. 
3 Charge to Archdeaconry of Totnes.—Correspondence, ii. 
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‘The clergy saw that, upon the foot of these proposals, their 
acting and very deing would be entirely precarious, and that a com- 
pliance with them would be so far from bringing the dispute to a final 
determination (as they expressly- desired), that it would not lay it 
asleep for one moment longer than the business they entered upon 
should be grateful to their superiors, in whose power it was left to 
suffer them to act or not to act as an House, as they should see occa- 
sion. They, therefore, once more earnestly besought their lordships 
that they would please to suggest such a method of accommodating 
this difference as would totally silence it for the future and put it out 
of the power of either House to ézfer7uft the business of Convocation 
by reviving any disputes about the forms and rules of proceeding.’ 


It was no doubt evident to the Bishops that the only 
thing likely to Zotally silence the Presbyters was to concede 
to them their claims of independence. But this they were 
not prepared to do. 


‘Their lordships wholly declined this proposal, and instead of 
offering anything suitable to it transmitted to the Lower House a 
paper containing the reasons of their claim (reasons which they had 
often before urged, and which had been as often answered (?) ), and 
of the necessity they were under of insisting upon it. The Lower 
House now thought it high time to make some proposal of this kind, 
since they were not likely to receive any, and did, therefore, lay before 
their lordships the following request.’ ! 


The request was that inasmuch as the Upper House 
could not be considered as impartial judges in their own 
cause, the matter might be referred to the Queen with a 
humble request that she would appoint some competent per- 
sons to be judges in the matter, and to give their decision.” 
It was now evident to Atterbury’s party that they had 
nothing to fear from the lay power, but were certain of sup- 
port as against the Bishops. Only a few days before this 
request (November 21), the House of Commons had voted, 
‘that the House of Commons would on all occasions assert 
the just rights and privileges of the Lower House of Convo- 
cation.’ The appeal to the State power was therefore some- 
what alarming to the Bishops. It was also in no small degree 
perplexing, as the Bishops, and the ‘moderate’ men who 
supported them, had so zealously written up the power of 
the Crown over Church synods. Consequently their lord- 
ships now. found themselves thrown back upon Church 
principles as their only stay and resource.’ They dared not 


__ | Atterbury’s Charge to Archdeaconry of Totnes.—Correspondence, 
ii. 224. 

* Calamy, Historical Additions, i. 636. 

5 The Bishops considered ‘that the rights which the constitution ot 
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trust themselves to the props on which they had formerly 
leaned, but after ten days’ consideration of the awkward 
request of the Presbyters replied— 


‘That they could yield no farther than they had done without 
manifest injury to their constitution as an Episcopal Church ; that 
they did not admire their affecting to express themselves in a manner 
that sets the two Houses on such an equality, as was inconsistent 
with the episcopal authority and the presidency of the Archbishop ; 
that they could not think it proper to trouble her Majesty with this 
controversy, and that it was not in their power to part with any of 
those rights with which they were intrusted by the constitution of the 
Church and the laws and customs of the realm.’ ! 


Aldrich, Atterbury, and the High Churchmen must have 
been filled with secret triumph when they saw their enemies 
thus delivered over into their hands. Did the Bishops 
appeal to Church principles? Did they censure them as un- 
mindful of the duties of Presbyters towards their superiors, 
and as ignoring the very constitution of the Church? They 
would show them the contrary, and by the way in which they 
would show it to them they would cause them either to 
accept a position and a doctrine contrary to that which most 
of them had entertained, or to exhibit themselves as peevishly 
refusing to be satisfied on any terms, or even exhibit them as 
the patrons of Presbyterianism. They responded to the reply 
of the Bishops by voting a declaration, declaring the Divine 
right of Episcopacy,? and on the same day they sent up another 
address to the Upper House, desiring the Bishops to concur 
with them in settling the doctrine of Episcopacy, that it might 
be the standing rule of the Church. Here was a dilemma 
for Tenison, Burnet, and the other Bishops, who held merely 
Erastian views about the matter, and thought that one form 
of Church government was as permissible as another, so long 


the Church and the law had vested in them were trusts lodged with them, 
which they were to convey to'their successors as they-had received them 
from their predecessors, and that it was not in their power to refer them.’ 
—Burnet’s Own Time, p. 726. 1 Calamy, i. 637. 

2 «That whereas they had been scandalously and maliciously repre- 
sented to be favourers of Presbytery in opposition to Episcopacy, they 
now declared that they acknowledged the order of Bishops as superior to 
Presbyters, to be of divine apostolical institution, and that they claimed 
no rights but what they conceived necessary to the very being of the 
Lower House of Convocation.’ Bishop Burnet says of this : ‘The Lower 
House looked on what they did in this matter as a masterpiece ; for if 
the Bishops concurred with them they reckoned they gained their point, 
and if they refused it they resolved to make them who would not come up 
to such a positive definition pass for secret favourers of Presbytery.’— 
Own Time, p. 727. 
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as it was accepted and enforced by the State. They by no 
means expected this awkward tribute of deference, when by 
way of humbling their opponents they accused them of having 
no regard to the Episcopal office. A way out of the difficulty 
suggested itself to some of the moderate party, or the Bishops” 
friends, in the Lower House. They also presented a declara- 
tion to the Bishops to the effect that while they did not object 
to the truth of the doctrine that the order of Bishops was by 
Divine Apostolical institution superior to Presbyters, yet 
they were apprehensive that to make any declaration on the 
subject would be equivalent to making a Canon, which could 
not be legally done without the Royal license.'_ The Bishops 
caught readily at this way of escape. The Lower House was 
informed that the question being one of importance, no answer 
could be given them till after Christmas, and when the answer 
was sent (January 20, 1703) it was to the effect that— 


‘The Preface to the Form of Ordination contained a declaration 
of three orders of ministers from the Apostles’ times by Bishops, 
Priests, and Deacons, to which they had subscribed ; but that the 
Archbishop and his brethren conceived that without a Royal license 
they had not authority to attempt, enact, promulge, or execute any 
canon, by whatever name it might be called, which should concern 
either doctrine or discipline ; and that this was the opinion of divers. 
learned persons in their own House ; but that they took notice of 
their zeal for the Episcopal order, and hoped they would act agree- 
ably to it in their future proceedings.’ ? 


The Bishops thus parried the blow, but the transparent 
subterfuge to which they had been reduced could not have 
raised them in the opinions of the clergy. For either such a 
declaration as to Episcopacy was no canon (which indeed is. 
pretty evidently the case), or if it were to be regarded as a 
canon they might have easily had the Royal license for the 
asking. Atterbury, therefore, in his Charge to the clergy at 
Totnes, is able to make out a very plausible case against the 
Bishops and their supporters. 


‘The men,’ he says, ‘ who take pleasure in traducing their brethren 
have endeavoured to expose those of them who appeared steady in 
this cause under the invidious name of High Churchmen. What 
they mean by that word I cannot tell. But if an High Churchman 
be one whg is for keeping up the present ecclesiastical constitution 
in all its parts, without making any illegal abatements in favour of 
such as either openly oppose or secretly undermine it ; one who, 
though he lives peaceably with all men of different persuasions, and 
endeavours to win them over by methods of unity and kindness, yet 


1 Calamy, i. 638. 2 Tbid. 
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is not charitable and moderate enough to depart from the Establish- 
ment (even while it stands fixed by a law), in order to meet them 
half way in their opinions and practices; one who thinks the canons 
and rubrics of the Church and the Acts of Parliament made in favour 
of it ought strictly to be observed and kept up to, till they shall, upon 
a prospect of a thorough compliance from those without (if such a 
case may be supposed) be released in any respect by a competent 
authority ; I say if this be the character of an High Churchman (how 
odious a sound soever that name may carry), I see no reason why 
any man should be displeased with the title, because such an High 
Churchman is certainly a good Christian and a good Englishman. 
But to see the inconsistency of these men in their reproaches! At 
the same time that they have represented many of their brethren as 
too stiffly addicted to the rules and principles of this Church, they 
have ventured to asperse them also as no friends to the sacred order 
of Bishops, which is the corner stone and pillar of our Church fabric ; 
and without a due regard for which it is impossible that presbyters 
here in England should be High Churchmen, or indeed any Church- 
men at all. And so far was this absurd slander carried that the 
Lower House were reduced to a necessity of justifying themselves. 
under their hands by declaring their opinion of the divine right of 
Episcopacy, and beseeching their lordships’ concurrence in their 
declaration, which nevertheless they could not obtain.’ ! 


But while Atterbury and his party in Convocation were 
thus perplexing the Bishops by their ingenious tactics, they 
also employed other weapons against them which were 
not so legitimate.? Presuming upon the favour which High 
Church views were known to enjoy with the Queen, and upon 
the countenance which had been shown to them in the House 
of Commons, the Lower House, though the Bishops had very 
fittingly refused to refer the matter in dispute about proroga- 
tions to the arbitration of the Crown, took upon themselves: 
to do this on their own responsibility. They take the ground 
that, owing to the ten years’ disuse of Convocation, many 
questions had arisen as to the relative position of the two 
Houses ; that the Bishops had refused them a verbal con- 
ference, and had also refused to refer the matter to arbitra- 
tion, wishing to force the Lower House to accept their ruling ; 
they, therefore, fled for protection to her Majesty, &c. They 
were answered that the Queen would consider the matter and 
give them a reply. The Presbyters also were not inclined to 


 Atterbury’s Charge to Archdeaconry of Totnes.—Correspondence, ii. 
227-9. 

2 “Tt would have been a strange sight, very acceptable to the enemies 
of the Church, chiefly to Papists, to see the two Houses of Convocation 
pleading their authority and rights before a Committee of Council that. 
was to determine the matter.—Burnet’s Own Time, p. 726. 
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let the Bishops have the last word as to the declaration on 
Episcopacy. On February 11 (1703) they voted a reply :— 

‘That they wondered at their lordships’ caution, that they would 
not so much as satisfy the lower clergy that they did not dissent from 
them even in this point too. They took the freedom to tell their 
lordships that they mis-recited the Statute of 25 Henry VIII., and to 
signify to them that, declaring their sense concerning a truth in re- 
ligion, speculatively only, and without requiring either assent or 
obedience, was not forbidden by that Act; and to intimate their 
sorrow that the reflections of ignorant and malicious men, of which 
they complained to their lordships, were rather likely to be confirmed 
by their lordships’ answer.’ ! 


The Session of Parliament and Convocation soon after- 
wards came to a close, and then the usual pamphlet war broke 
out again more fiercely than ever. Atterbury’s pamphlet, 
published in the previous October on the ‘Parliamentary 
Status of the Lower House,’ was the subject of violent attacks. 
It does not seem that any other writer fully supported Atter- 
bury. Mr. Hill, who early in the dispute had written MZunz- 
cipium Ecclesiasticum, differed from him in many points. Dr. 
Hooper’s Varrative was in many places at variance with the 
‘Rights and Powers,’ &c. Indeed, it is pointed out by the able 
author of A Reconciling Letter, published about this time, that 
Atterbury does not always agree with himself. In the two 
editions of his book are found many discrepancies, and his 
argument itself is contradictory ; for while he strives to lessen 
the royal prerogative as regards the control of Convocation 
as against Dr. Wake, he, on the other hand, attributes all to 
the royal prerogative, ‘by making the synod purely subsist 
by the King’s writ, and rendering the Archbishop an instru- 
ment only of the King and only ministerial to him.’ At this 
time also appeared Gibson’s Synodus Anglicana, which learned, 
temperate, and able work may be said to have settled the 
controversy, so far as principle went, even before the appear- 
ance of Wake’s learned folio. Atterbury, indeed, in spite of 
his uncompromising partisanship, must have perceived that 
he was worsted as regards the historical and constitutional 
argument.? But none the less did he continue to contend for 
the rights and privileges of the Presbyters as against the 

1 Calamy, 639. 

2 He made a great attempt to induce the Irish Bishops to summon a 
Convocation on the ground of these writs. The clause Premunientes 
had been omitted from their writs, and they petitioned to have it restored ; 
but as no provincial writs were issued, they did not venture to found a 
Convocation upon the other, much to Atterbury’s annoyance.—See 
Atterbury to Trelawny, Correspondence, iii. 120. 
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Bishops. He was deserted by some of his former allies. Dr. 
Hooper, Dean of Canterbury, who had been Prolocutor in the 
‘Convocation of 1701, and a strong supporter of Atterbury’s 
views, had now completely veered round, possibly with an 
eye toa bishopric. There was no great love left between 
him and Atterbury. The latter writes to Bishop Trelawny :— 


‘If the Dean of Canterbury be made Bishop with a design to give 
him the chief hand in the administration of ecclesiastical affairs, I am 
sure to be oppressed and kept under as much as if Archbishop 
Tillotson were alive and at the helm. However, let the Dean of 
Canterbury be as great as he will, I must take the liberty to say that 
it was my poor labours that made him so. For had not that book I 
wrote procured a Convocation, and given him by that means an op- 
portunity of forming a strong body of the clergy, and placing himself 
at the head of them, he could not have made it necessary for the 
Crown to take notice of him, in order to bring things to a temper ; 
but would have continued Dean of Canterbury still. In return for 


this I know I am to be neglected and sacrificed as far as he is able 
to bring it about.’ ! 


The peevish tone observable in this letter was somewhat 
habitual to Atterbury, who, though he floated on in a con- 
tinual stream of preferment, never seemed to be thoroughly 
satisfied with the appreciation of his merits. When Parliament 
and Convocation met again in the beginning of November he 
does not appear in a very good temper. The Lower House 
of the-Convocation had again commenced the plan of having 
intermediate sessions, which they had practised at their last 
meeting. But at the first of these there seems to have been 
no enthusiasm and an inclination to let matters drift into con- 
formity with the Upper House ; only Atterbury’s uncompro- 
mising spirit prevented this. He writes :-— 


‘We met in the Lower House this morning, about fifteen or six- 
teen of us, all of one mind. The Archbishop’s people had notice of 
the adjournment till Tuesday next and so absented, and perhaps they 
will leave us to ourselves altogether. The few of us that came were 
for adjourning immediately as soon as prayers were over; and it was 
as much as ever I could do to prevail with the Prolocutor to name 
his assessors, and to have the orders of the day read over. I take it 
for granted, therefore, that it is resolved by our own leader that we 
shall do nothing. ... . I fear I shall have little Convocation news 
to report this winter.’ ? 


The Bishops, however, were not becoming more popular 
either with the clergy or the House of Commons. For this 
was the time of the bitter contentions as to the Bill against 


1 Atterbury to Trelawny, Correspondence, iii. 97. ® Lbid. iii. 132. 
VOL. XV.—NO. XXIX. dD 
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Occasional Conformity, which was constantly passed in the 
Commons and defeated in the Lords, mainly by the votes and 
speeches of the Whig Bishops. Sir John Pakington, a strong 
High Church member, proposed in the House of Commons 
to bring in a Bill for the toleration of Episcopacy, as the 
prelates seemed so anxious to ruin themselves. Atterbury 
is desirous to ‘put a little more life into affairs of Convoca- 
tion,’ ! but he finds great difficulty in rousing his friends. On 
November 26, 1703, he writes: 


‘We did nothing in Convocation yesterday, but only getting a day 
to be appointed for the sitting of our two committees of books and 
grievances. We who met were but few ; about fifteen on our side 
and two or three on the other ; all dispirited, and staring one upon 
another ; not a man from Oxford, but the Prolocutor alone. Our 
old dispute about the claim of our right—we cannot move a step in ; 
having by the admirable conduct of our leader lodged that safely in a 
hand from whence no man will think it decent to withdraw it.2 And 
while we are so few in number and the Bishops and we are on such 
terms of opposition, it is impossible to think of proceeding to 


business.’ 3 
































At this moment Atterbury’s somewhat desponding tone 
was a little cheered by a promise from his friend Bishop 
Trelawny to confer on him the Chancellorship of Exeter 
Cathedral on the death of Dr. Jane, which was hourly ex- 
pected. He writes in effusive gratitude, which, however, was 
somewhat premature, as Dr. Jane perversely recovered and 
held the office for some ten years longer. 

But in the midst of this general apathy Atterbury 
did not for a moment slacken his exertions to procure 
for the Lower House of Convocation the power to transact 
business independently after the manner of the House of 
Commons. During the Christmas recess a committee of 
the Lower House was actively employed in drawing up 
a representation of the various matters connected with the 


















1 Correspondence, iii. 139. 
2 This of course alludes to the appeal to the Queen, of which it will 
therefore be seen that Atterbury did not approve. Burnet, however, gives 
quite a different account of the reason why no answer was sent. It seems 
that the Judges being consulted were all in favour of the Archbishop’s 
powers. Upon finding this, the Queen made no answer. ‘It was be- 
lieved that the reason of this was because the answer, according to the 
opinions of the lawyers, must have been contrary to what they expected, 
and therefore the Ministers chose rather to give no answer, and that it 
should seem to be forgotten, than that such an one should be given as 
should put an end to the debate.—Own Time, p. 727. 
8 Atterbury to Trelawny.— Correspondence, iil. 141. 
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Church which needed special attention.' As their labours 
proceeded, Atterbury becomes more sanguine. On January 
22, 1704, he writes : 


‘ At our intermediate session yesterday we had long and earnest 
debates relating to the report which the committee of grievances had 
laid before the House. Great art was used to render that report use- 
less, and to make it impossible to send it up to the Lords on 
February 4, the synodical day. Whether we shall be able to do that 
yet, I cannot tell ; but we got all the particular points we struggled 
for ; and particularly procured two instructions to be given us for 
drawing two articles relating to the non-execution of the Premu- 
ntentes clause, and the omission for the mandate to the diocese of 
Bangor, by which we have pinned the House down to the report on 
these heads whenever it shall be drawn in, and done more to engage 
them to assert the parliamentary clause than hath been suffered to 
be done in the four years wherein we have been sitting. . . . Our 
grievances relate to several useful canons ; I hope there is none of 
them that will give the least offence to any of my lords the bishops 
who wish well to us, They were brought in, several of them, by 
other members of the committee, and I took care only that they 
should be expressed as decently and inoffensively as could be.’ ? 


This remonstrance, in Atterbury’s view so very mild and 
impossible to offend, was not perhaps quite so gentle in the 
estimation of the Bishops. It complained of a general neglect 
by the clergy of the canons of the Church, of negligence and 
deficiencies in reading the Church services, of the practice of 
administering Baptism in private houses, of a want of decency 
in the administration of the other Sacrament, of irreverence 
in churches, many not even uncovering their heads; that 
orders were conferred without proper testimonials, or fitting 
titles, or a sufficient examination ; that clandestine marriages 
were frequent ; that there were great abuses as to the com- 
mutation of Penance ; as to allowing unlicensed persons to 
instruct the young ; in the judges of Church courts not being 
persons who had taken degrees at the Universities; in the 
presentments of churchwardens, which were generally defective ; 
in some of the practices of Registrars ; that gross errors were 
allowed to exist in the printed copies of the Bible and the 
Prayer Book, and that the immorality of the stage was 


1 Atterbury attributes the strongest opposition to the action of the 
Lower House to Bishop Hooper, once their Prolocutor and leader. He 
writes ; ‘It is not to be expressed what an uneasiness our quondam leader 
shows at these steps ; for he is to the utmost averse to our entering on 
anything that may do either us or the Church service, or indeed towards 
our doing anything besides fighting his battles.—Correspondence, iii. 156. 

3 Atterbury to Trelawny.—Correspondence, iii. 164. 

D2 
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grievous.' The Bishops, whose special work was in so many 
ways touched by this representation, could scarcely avoid 
thinking it, to use Burnet’s phrase, as an ‘injurious and reflect- 
ing address.’ But the Archbishop and the Bishops seem to 
have thought that in the present state of things their best 
policy was to say as little as possible. They merely replied 
that they would attend to these matters and bring them before 
their clergy at their visitations. But in addition to this 
general representation as to scandals tolerated by the Bishops, 
the Lower House also presented, on March 10 (1704), a paper 
asserting their right to be summoned as often as a new 
Parliament was called, and that according to the tenor of the 
clause Premunientes, as well as by virtue of the Royal writ 
and archiepiscopal mandate. They complained that in 
many dioceses (? most) the Premunientes clause had been 
disregarded, and that in one (Bangor) the Royal writ and the 
Archbishop’s mandate had not been executed. They also 
assert their right to have a Prolocutor chosen and admitted as 
often as that office should be vacant by death or promotion, 
and to be allowed an actuary, a convenient place for meeting, 
and the power of disposing of the time intermediate between 
the sessions as they pleased.2, No doubt both these papers 
were extremely galling to the Bishops. They had so often 
denied the rights claimed, and the fallacy of basing Convoca- 
tion on the Premunientes clause had now been so often and 
completely exposed, that to re-assert these things without 
taking any notice of the objections to them seemed nothing 
less than an intentional insult. How bitterly they felt the 
representation as to scandals may be inferred from Burnet’s 
words of almost savage recrimination :— 


‘They drew up a representation of some abuses in the ecclesias- 
tical discipline, and in the consistorial courts ; but took care to 
mention none of those greater ones, of which many of themselves 
were eminently guilty, such as pluralities, non-residence, the neglect 
of their cures, and the irregularities in the lives of the clergy, which 
were too visible.’ # 


Yet though Tenison had perhaps little love in his heart for 
these disturbers of episcopal peace, he yet dismissed the 
Convocation with a moderate speech and without much com- 
plaint of the irregularities of the Lower House. In fact, his 
speech may be regarded as a sort of apology for the Bishops, 
who, he said, promoted schools for the poor, the propagation 


1 Calamy, i. 655. 2 Tbid. 657. 3 Own Time, p. 761. 
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of the Gospel in the Colonies,' and the frequent catechizing of 
youth. Never, said the Primate, were visitations and confirma- 
tions more frequent ; never was more care taken in examinations 
fororders. It is evident that the proud, daring, and unscrupulous 
spirit of Atterbury, supported as he was now by the sympathy 
of a majority in the House of Commons, and presumably by 
the favour of the Queen, had somewhat cowed the Primate. 
The mild, apologetical tone of the Archbishop might well have 
availed to hinder the next move in this internecine war 
between Bishops and Presbyters. But Atterbury was not a 
man to hesitate at any measures to uphold the cause which 
he was favouring, and it was doubtless by his influence that 
after the rising of Convocation the Representation was 
published, with a preface strongly reflecting on the Bishops. 
Atterbury’s uneasy and discontented spirit was indeed some- 
what soothed during this summer (1704) by the gift of two 
pieces of preferment. He was made Canon Residentiary of 
Exeter on the presentation of Bishop Trelawny in May, 
and in July he received a message from Mr. Secretary Hedges 
acquainting him that the Queen had nominated him Dean of 
Carlisle. Singularly enough, by these two appointments, he 
was brought face to face with the two men against'whom he 
had written most bitterly. Dr. Wake was Dean of Exeter, 
and Dr. Nicolson was Bishop of Carlisle. As regards Wake, 
Atterbury promised Bishop Trelawny that he would keep the 
peace with him. ‘I assure your lordship that I am firmly 
resolved ever to behave myself towards the Dean with the 
respect that is due to his station, and that it shall not be my 
fault if a fair and civil correspondence be not always kept up 
between us.’? And, in fact, all seems to have gone on com- 
fortably at Exeter, Atterbury having been soon after thanked 
by the Chapter for his ‘ disinterested regard for the peace and 
honour of the society.* But as regards his public conduct 
as a leading member of Convocation, there was no softening 
or relaxing in Atterbury’s spirit. On the contrary, during 
the course of the year 1704 many things had happened to 
exasperate and embitter it. The Occasional Conformity 
Bill had been for a second time rejected. Tory statesmen 
were being gradually replaced in the Queen’s councils by 
Whigs. The influence of the Marlboroughs was carrying all 
before it. There was great fear lest the Queen should be 
alienated from the High Churchmen. The clergy met in 

1 This was somewhat recent, the Society having been founded in 1701. 


2 Atterbury to Trelawny.— Correspondence, iii. 190. 
3 Nichols, .Vavrative, p. xxiii. 
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Convocation in October (1704) in a very discontented spirit. 
The temper of the Lower House of Canterbury was shown by 
its choice of Prolocutor, Passing by the comparatively mild 
Dean Aldrich, the clergy chose Dr. Binkes, Dean of Lichfield, 
known as the extremest of High Churchmen. The Dean had 
been censured by the House of Lords for a sermon preached 
before the Commons on January 30, which had contained 
almost blasphemous expressions in honour of Charles I. He 
was a man likely to lend himself heartily to every aggressive 
proceeding of the presbyters. The strife accordingly quickly 
commenced. On December 1, the Lower House presented a 
paper to the Upper reiterating their former complaints, 
implying that the Upper House had all along been the great 
obstacle to any useful action of Convocation, anc speaking 
bitterly of the hardship to which the clergy were exposed of 
being obliged to administer the Lord’s Supper to notorious 
schismatics, to qualify them for office. This was intended as 
a severe reflection upon the Bishops who had opposed the 
Occasional Conformity Bill. It is probable that this attempt 
to aid the high party in the Commons was due to Atterbury, 
to whom it had been suggested by Bishop Trelawny. He 
writes on November 7 :— 


‘After that matter is at an end, I hope we shall fall to something 
which may be called business, and particularly the trying of the 
Bishops upon that article your lordship mentions, in which I will 
not lay behind the foremost. But it is, I think, for our interest and 
honour not to attempt that point but in company with others which 
we are equally concerned in, that what we do in that case may not 
seem done only out of a pique, but with a true design of preserving 
the constitution and giving life to the discipline of the Church in 
every respect which hath been so neglected.’ ! 


The Bishops drew up a full answer to this paper, in which 
there are many bitter reflections on the conduct of the Lower 
House. But thinking their dignity would be impaired by 
communicating this answer to the Presbyters, they merely 
ordered it to be entered on the register, with directions to their 
officer to allow any member of the Lower House who desired 
it to read it. The Presbyters, who were not thus easily to be 
put down, simply ignore the answer altogether. On February 
14 (1705) they present another paper of complaints to the 
Bishops, the principal topic in which was the increase of 
unlicensed Dissenting meeting-houses and schools; and in 
yet another they return to the charge against their old 


1 Atterbury to Trelawny.—Correspondence, ili. 254. 
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enemy, Bishop Burnet, who was charged as having represented 
the authors of the Representation in his Visitation Charge to 
be the enemies of the Bishops, the Queen, and the nation. 
They complain also that to their paper presented on December 
I, they had received xo reply.' These attacks were, no doubt, 
sufficiently exasperating to the Bishops, especially as they 
knew that a majority in the House of Commons sympathized 
with them. The prelate, however, who is specially aimed at, 
affects a contemptuous tone. Convocation, he says,— 


‘was then so little considered that scarcely any notice was taken of 
them, and they deserved that no mention should be made of them. 
The Lower House continued to proceed with much indecent 
violence ; they still held their intermediate sessions, and brought up 
injurious and reflecting addresses to the Upper House, which gave a 
very large exercise to the patience and forbearance of the Archbishop 
and Bishops.’? 


But though he affects to write in this tone, the Bishop was 
none the less furiously indignant. He, together with the 
Archbishop and others, was exercising his utmost ingenuity 
in devising means to crush the audacious Presbyters. It was 
determined to try the effect of an ecclesiastical monition. 
Accordingly, on February 14 (1705), the Prolocutor was 
summoned, and asked if the Lower House had held any 
intermediate session since the last synodical day. The Pro- 
locutor replied that they had done so. Upon this the Primate 
pronounced such conduct to be irregular, and admonished the 
Prolocutor not to allow it to be repeated. This was a bold 
stroke ; but the House in which Atterbury was the leading 
spirit was little likely to be daunted even by such a grave 
censure as this. After a stormy debate in the Lower House 
the Prolocutor was sent back to the Archbishop to inform 
him that the Lower House did not consider that it had been 
guilty of any irregularity; that if the admonition was in- 
tended as judicial, they protested against it as null and void, 
and not deserving of obedience; and they’ desired their 
protest might be entered by the register among the acts of 
Convocation.’ But if the Archbishop could not govern these 
fractious clergy, at any rate he could scold them ; and this he 
did to his heart’s content, when on March 15 he declared the 
Convocation prorogued. 

He then reviewed all the contumacious proceedings of the 
Lower House from an episcopal point of view. Their paper 
of December I was extremely undutiful; but the Bishops 


1 Calamy, i. 662-667. 2 Own Time, p.771. * Calamy, i. 668. 
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had condescended to make observations upon it, which obser- 
vations had been duly entered in their ‘register. It was 
absurd for the Lower House to talk of adjournments. Every 
one knew that Convocation did not adjourn, but was fro- 
rogued. The Bishop of Salisbury had been treated by them 
very badly. They had objected against his doctrine, without 
substantiating their objections ; now they complained against 
him merely on some floating rumours.! Their lordships 
would strictly obey the law as they had done hitherto, and if 
the Lower House desired the character of Convocation to be 
respected, the remedy was in their own hands. Thus, with 
the advantage of having the last word, the Archbishop dis- 
missed the Convocation, and intimated that he trusted the 
new one, when it assembled, would behave itself better. If 
Tenison indeed expected what these latter words implied, he 
was destined to be grievously disappointed, and to be quickly 
undeceived when the next session began, October 25, 1705. 
For, in truth, the new Convocation met in a far worse temper 
than that which had preceded it. The summer of the year 
1705 was a troublous time in England for Churchmen. 
Many seriously believed, still more perhaps affected to believe, 
that the ‘ Church was in danger. The Queen, who had been 
held to be so heartily devoted to its interests, seemed to be 
wavering. All the Ministers who favoured the claims of the 
Church had been removed from her counsels. The Marlbo- 
roughs were in absolute ascendance. The High Churchmen 
were excited beyond measure. Anyone who ventured to use 
the word moderation was denounced as an enemy to the 
Church. They held that the Whigs 


‘had encouraged or connived at an intemperance of speech and 
virulence of pen in the worst and most prostitute of their party ; 
that they had maintained such a perpetual clamour against the 
ambition, the implacable temper, and the covetousness of the 
priesthood ; such a cant of High Church, and persecution, and being 
priest-ridden ; so many reproaches about narrow principles and 
terms of communion, that it was natural for those who had the care 
of religion and education to apprehend some general design of 
altering the constitution of both.’ ? 


This general apprehension was embodied and expressed in 
the famous brochure of Dr. Drake called The Memorial of 
the Church.of England. In this the writer declares that, in 
spite of fair appearances, ‘there is a hectic fever working in 

1 They had complained that Burnet had spoken severely of them in 


a Visitation Charge. 
2 Swift's Sentiments of a Church of England Man, ii. 211. 
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the bowels of the Church which, if not timely cured, will 
infect all the humours, and at length destroy the very being 
of it.’ He says of the Bishops that, 


‘being not warmed themselves with zeal for the Church, by preach- 
ing indifference to the interests of it under the suspicious deceitful 
name of moderation, they have very much damped and in a 
measure extinguished that noble spirit which their predecessors had 
infused into the inferior clergy.’ 


That these were the sentiments of Atterbury and the great 
body of the clergy is evident. ‘The clergy, says Burnet, 
‘were generally soured, even with relation to the Queen her- 
self, beyond what could be considered possible.’! The new 
Convocation consisted of almost the same members as the 
old one, and immediately that it met the strife began. Dr. 
Stanhope, a moderate, preached the sermon, but Dr. Binkes, 
the late Prolocutor, an ultra man, was re-elected. The 
address of the Upper House to the Queen, which disclaimed 
the notion of the Church being in danger, was rejected by 
the Lower House. They voted an address of their own, 
which declared the Church to be in danger, though not from 
her, but implied that it had been in danger from her prede- 
cessor, and would be from her successor. This address was 
of course rejected by the Bishops. The Presbyters were 
called upon to agree to the Bishops’ address, or to give their 
reasons in writing. The ‘reason’ which they returned was 


‘that they were invested with an unquestionable right of dissenting 
from anything proposed to them hy “the Upper House” without 
specifying the reasons of their dissent; that their lordships’ 
demand of such special exceptions after they had declared a general 
dissent was contrary to the known methods of proceeding of 
assemblies which consisted of two houses.’ ? 


To this the Bishops replied that Convocation was of an 
assembly consisting of ¢wo bodies, that the Presbyters were 
the Council of the Bishops. The Presbyters, however, 
thought otherwise ; and, ceasing to dispute about the matter, 
they quietly assumed the status of a separate house, held 
their sessions and prorogued themselves without any reference 
to the Archbishop.* This flat rebellion was, of course, dis- 
tasteful to many of the members of the Lower House. On 
December 16 the Dean of Peterborough protested formally 
against their proceedings. On February 25 (1706) the Queen 


1 Burnet, Own Time, p. 778. 
? Atterbury, Correspondence, iii. 272. 
8 Proceedings in present Convocation (Kennett). Calamy, i. 690. 
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addressed a letter to the Convocation, expressing her concern 
at the differences which prevailed, declaring that she would 
have a care for all the privileges of the clergy, but that she 
required Presbyters to be in subordination to the Bishops, 
and she was resolved to maintain her supremacy. This royal 
lecture, which of course the Lower House attributed to the 
Archbishop, would not probably have moved them much, had 
it not been accompanied with something of a more pungent 
character. The clergy had been summoned before the Arch- 
bishop’s Commissary to hear it read. When this was done, 
the Commissary produced another document, the appearance 
of which did not commend itself to the sharp eyes of Atter- 
bury. He seized the Prolocutor, and tried to drag him away. 
‘This is no place for us,’ he exclaimed. On the other hand, 
Burnet, springing to his feet, shouted that if the Prolocutor 
did not stay, it would be at his peril. While Dr. Binkes 
hesitated, the Archbishop’s Commissary began to read the 
sentence of prorogation. When it became clear to all what 
the paper contained, a general stampede of the Lower House 
took place. The members returned to their own House, and 
proceeded to hold a session, but quickly adjourned themselves. 
Ultimately, they elected to submit to the prorogation. 

The sessions of the synod were now suspended for nearly 
a year, and when it again met the all-engrossing subject of 
the union with Scotland was occupying men’s minds. 
Naturally, the clergy had a good deal to say as to the 
position contemplated for the Scotch Church, and the admis- 
sion of Presbyterians into Parliament, but the Whig Ministry 
had determined upon that policy of muzzling the clergy 
which afterwards cost their party so dear. Sir John Paking- 
ton moved, in the House of Commons, that the clergy in 
Convocation should be consulted. He said— 


‘that the Church of England being established jure divino, and 
the Scots pretending that their Kirk was also jure divino, he could 
not tell how two nations that clashed in so essential a point could 
unite, and therefore he thought it very proper to consult the Convo- 
cation about this critical point.’ ! 


The Ministers, however, did not take the same view of the 
functions of Convocation as Sir J. Pakington, and Convoca- 
tion was not consulted. More than that. Especial care was 
taken that the opinions of the clerical representatives should 
not be given unasked. Convocation was prorogued for three 
weeks, until the Scotch Bill had got through Parliament. 


1 Tindal’s Continuation of Rapin, iv. 359. 
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We may fancy Atterbury’s exasperation at this, which 
he doubtless held to be a mean and cowardly way of 
stifling discussion and masking one of the estates of the 
realm at a critical moment. It was determined in the 
counsels of him and his friends that the Bishops, who had no 
doubt been parties to this policy, should at any rate hear a 
plain opinion expressed about it on behalf of the clergy, and 
when the House met again (March 19, 1707), a representation, 
which had been previously drawn up, was voted and sent up 
to the Upper House. Without doubt there was a good deal 
of excuse for the exasperation under which the clergy now 
laboured ; but, equally without doubt, the facts with which 
they assailed the Bishops were somewhat strained. For in 
their representation they declared that 


‘ever since the submission of the clergy in the time of Henry VIIL, 
for a space of 173 years, no such Prorogation had been ordered 
during the sitting of Parliament, and they besought the Bishops that 
from the conscientious regard which they doubted not they had for 
the welfare of the Church they would use their utmost endeavours 
that they might still enjoy those usages of which they were possessed, 
and which they had never misemployed ; with this they brought up a 
schedule containing, as they said, all the dates of the, prorogations, 
both of Parliament and Convocation, and to make good their 
assertion, and to cover this seeming complaint and the Queen’s pro- 
ceedings, they passed a vote that they did not intend to enter into 
any debate concerning the validity of the late prorogation, to which 
they had humbly submitted.’! 


The hand of Atterbury may be very plainly seen in this 
representation. The hasty treatment of historical facts, 
which certainly would not bear out the assertion about pro- 
rogations,? the bold hit at the supremacy, thinly veiled by 
the revelation about the /a¢e prorogation, the tone of the 
whole document, betray its author. Tenison, who was by 
no means deficient in sharp-sighted craftiness, saw in a 
moment the advantage which such a protest'gave him. The 
‘Queen was a weak woman, very well disposed to favour and 


1 Burnet’s Own Time, p. 306. 

2 The Bishops found that ‘seven or eight prorogations had been 
-ordered during the sitting of Parliament, and there were about thirty or 
forty more (?), by which it appeared that the Convocation sat sometimes 
before and sometimes after a session of Parliament, and sat sometimes 
-even when the Parliament was dissolved.’—Burnet. Atterbury appears to 
have resembled some great literary luminaries of the present era in that 
he first formed his theories and then hastily snatched up a bundle of 
historical facts (so-called) to establish them. This was evidently the case 
-with Lord Macaulay and Dean Stanley. 
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support the Church, but easily led, and extremely tenacious 
as to her royal prerogatives. It was represented to her 
that here was a plain attack upon her supremacy, upon her 
right and power to order a prorogation of Convocation, an 
attempt to set the Church above the State. The Ministers, 
no doubt, cordially seconded the Archbishop’s representations, 
and between them a royal letter was concocted for the benefit 
of the Lower House, which gave them a very severe lecture. 
In this letter the clergy are reproached for not having taken 
the lesson given to them in her former letter, and the Queen 


‘understands that not only the former illegal practices are con- 
tinued, but also, by the proceedings laid before us, that the late pro- 
rogation, made by our command, has been, by divers of the clergy of 
the said Convocation, reflected on as unprecedented and contrary to 
the ancient and constant usage of the Convocation. We are satisfied 
that assertion is untrue in point of fact, and amounts to a plain 
invasion of our royal supremacy, which is reposed in us by the law 
and constitution of the Church of England, and that their subsequent 
declaration, being evasive! and contrary to what they had before 
done, has rather aggravated than lessened the guilt of so dangerous 
an attempt. As our repeated admonitions do sufficiently show our 
tenderness for the clergy, so our firm resolution to preserve the con- 
stitution of the Church of England, as by law established, and our 
rightful supremacy (if anything of the like nature be attempted for 
the future) will make it necessary for us (how unwilling soever we are 
to proceed to those measures) to use such means for punishing 
offences of this nature as warranted by law—all which we require you 
(the Archbishop) to communicate to the Bishops and clergy of your 
province in Convocation assembled.’ ? 


No one can suppose that the Queen’s real mind was ex- 
pressed in this heated document. Probably, she was angry with 
the clergy for what was represented to her as an invasion of 
her supremacy. But she never would, of her own mind, have 
lectured and threatened in this style the body with which 
her sympathies really were. No doubt Bishop Burnet had 
something to say to the composition, and it was almost 
impossible for him to lay aside the language of a heated 
partisan. Tenison acted also as a partisan in the matter, not 
only by forcing the clergy to hear the letter read, but also by 
the wholly unnecessary step of publishing it in a circular 
letter to the Bishops of his province. When the Lower House 
was brought together for the destined scolding, Dr. Binkes, 
the Prolocutor, was absent. There was, perhaps, a design in 

! That is, the declaration that they did not intend to reflect on the: 


late prorogation. 
2 Wilkins’ Concilia, iv. 635. 
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this, as it might afterwards be represented that the House, 
not having its head, was not actually present, or perhaps it 
was meant merely asa counter move of defiance. But Binkes 
had not the spirit of Atterbury. He was pronounced contu- 
macious. He came and submitted, and received his lecture 
accordingly. The ‘moderates’ seemed to have got the 
upper hand, and in order to keep it they would not allow any 
session of Convocation, or even the choice of a Prolocutor, 
during the whole of the next session of Parliament. War 
had been declared against the High Church clergy. They 
had been not obscurely threatened with prosecutions and 
punishments. It was thought to repress them by terror. 
But this proved not quite so easy as was anticipated. There 
was, at any rate, one man among them who could not be 
repressed. The war began. Both sides marshalled their 
forces, and lo! the clergy proved victorious, and the mode- 
rates were routed all along the line. 


ArT. III—SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS CONDITION 
OF WALES. 


Report of the Committee appointed to inquire into the Condition 
of Intermediate and Higher Education in Wales, with 
Minutes of Evidence and Appendices. Vol. 1., Report. 
Vol. II., Minutes of Evidence and Appendices. 1881. 


THE Principality of Wales, though its eastern border may be 
reached in a few hours from the Euston or Paddington 
Stations, is in some respects little better known to the majority 
of Englishmen than it would be if it were a foreign land. 
With its picturesque scenery, its lofty mountains and beautiful 
valleys, very many of them are no doubt well acquainted, but 
with the realities of its social and religious condition they 
may be said for the most part to have no acquaintance at all. 

The writer of a recent article in the Contemporary Review, 
himself an eminent Welshman, has very forcibly and most 
truly pointed out the extent of this ignorance, and also ex- 
plained the probable causes of this remarkable fact : 


‘Nothing,’ he says, ‘more widely different can be imagined than the 
comparative condition of England and Wales, in almost all essential 
points. England is a rich country ; Wales is a poor one. . . . In Wales 
the upper classes and the upper middle classes speak one language, 
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the rest of the people another. . . . That the people are in many 
important respects as far removed from the people of England as if 
the Straits of Dover ran between them and the English border, does 
not occur to him’ [viz. to the ordinary Englishman who visits it], ‘ nor, 
indeed, can you convince him of it.’ ! 


Circumstances, however, have recently occurred that will 
inevitably have the effect of ere long bringing the soczal and 
religious condition of Wales prominently before public atten- 
tion. A feeling has been for some time entertained—rightly 
or wrongly, it is not our intention to inquire—that, with respect 
to the means and facilities of obtaining what is called Inter- 
mediate and Higher Education, the inhabitants of Wales have 
not hitherto been so well provided as their fellow-subjects in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland ; that for want of these 
advantages Welshmen have not had an equal chance with 
others of rising to distinction and reaping the ordinary rewards 
of professional or commercial life; and that the deficiency is 
owing to something peculiar in its condition, which demands 
investigation and possibly legislative interference. 

One practical issue from this feeling has been the establish- 
ment of a college bearing the title of ‘ The University College 
at Aberystwyth, which took place in 1872. Since then the 
feeling referred to has been fanned into a flame by newspaper 
correspondence and discussion respecting the appropriation of 
the endowments of Jesus College, Oxford; an expectation 
being entertained at the time of some action being taken in 
reference to them and to this subject in general by the Com- 
missioners appointed for the purposes of the Oxford and 
Cambridge Act of 1877. 

The question of Welsh education was submitted to the 
consideration of Lord Beaconsfield’s Government. In July 
1880, it was the subject of a debate in the House of Commons, 
and in August of that year Her Majesty’s present Government, 
in fulfilment of the promise made by the Prime Minister in 
that debate, appointed a Committee to inquire into ‘ the present 
condition of Intermediate and Higher Education in Wales, 
and to recommend the measures which they may think 
desirable for improving and supplementing the provision that 
is now, or might be made, available for such education in the 
Principality. The Committee, over which Lord Aberdare 
presided, was constituted as follows: Viscount Emlyn, M.P. ; 
the Rev. Prebendary Robinson; H. Richard, Esq., M.P.; 
Professor Rhys, of Oxford; Lewis Morris, Esq. After a 


1 Lewis Morris, Esq., Contemporary Review, April 1882, p. 657. 
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lengthened and minute inquiry conducted in London and all 
parts of Wales, the Commission in 1881 presented to Parlia- 
ment a first Report, which was followed by a bulky volume 
containing the evidence it had received upon the subject ; 
and it has been officially announced! that it is the intention 
of Her Majesty’s Government to bring in a Bill, framed on 
the lines of the Report, for its consideration. 

Our object in introducing this matter to our readers is not 
that we may call in, question the present low condition of 
education, in those parts at least of Wales where Welsh is the 
commonly spoken language of the people, nor the want of 
more efficient means of raising it to a higher standard. For 
upon those points it is impossible that there can be two 
opinions. The necessity is obvious and most urgent. Neither 
is it to comment in detail upon the particular measures 
which are recommended by the Commissioners, but rather to 
inquire into the validity of the reasons which they have given 
for their recommendations. Unless we are greatly mistaken, 
the Report itself and much of the evidence which accom- 
panies it are calculated to create certain erroneous impressions 
on the minds of those who have had no opportunities from 
personal observation of forming an independent judgment 
upon the elements of the case, and who are therefore to that 
extent disqualified from judging correctly as to the conclu- 
sions at which the Commissioners have arrived. 

The recommendations of the Commissioners are based 
upon what they regard as the exceptional position and 
particular circumstances of Wales.2 The wisdom and pro- 
priety of laying this foundation for the measures to be 
adopted every one will admit. For nothing but special 
circumstances can justify special legislation in favour of any 
class of the community, apart from its other members. 

The circumstances on which they insist as distinguishing 
Wales from other parts of the kingdom are as follows :— 
(1) The distinct nationality which it has of its own; (2) the 
existence and prevalence of the Welsh language; (3) the 
great preponderance of Nonconformity amongst its people ; 
(4) the desire that exists among them for a better education ; 
(5) the comparative poverty of the country ; and (6) its dis- 
advantage, as compared with England, owing to the relative 
deficiency of its educational and other charitable endowments. 


' By Mr. Mundella in the House of Commons, April 24. This step, 
however, perhaps through the pressure of business, was not taken in the 
late Session, 


2 Report, chap. iv. p. li. 
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Upon every one of these topics there is much that might 
be said. But in fact they mainly resolve themselves into the 
two elements just referred to, viz. the social and religious 
condition of the country ; and it may fairly be asked, in refer- 
ence to the conclusions which the Commissioners have drawn 
from their own premisses, and from the evidence that was sub- 
mitted to them, whether their estimate of the weight to be 
attached to these national characteristics, assuming them to 
be such, is in due proportion to their several importance, and 
whether there are not certain other considerations also that 
ought to have been taken into account in conjunction with 
them. Upon some of the points on which they strongly insist, 
we cannot but think that there is an exaggeration of state- 
ment ; that too much regard has been paid to the unsupported 
assertions of interested parties ; and that the balance of evi- 
dence has not always been adjusted with sufficient care for 
the interests of truth. 

We commenced our remarks with an expression of opinion 
that Englishmen in general did not understand the actual cir- 
cumstances of Wales. With respect to z¢s social condition, the 
idea perhaps has never entered their minds, that in a portion 
of their own island there lacks, to a very considerable degree, 
that multiplicity of intermediate gradations between the highest 
and lowest ranks of society, which in England exercises so 
beneficial an influence both on the high and the low; knitting 
them together by mutual sympathies in one well-compacted 
body; every link in the chain having its own interests to 
protect, and its several duties to perform, at the same time 
contributing something to the welfare of those above and 
below it, and finding its own prosperity and happiness in the 
reciprocal advantages which it derives from them. 

With regard to zts religious condition, Englishmen have 
heard so much of the universal prevalence of Dissent that 
they probably look upon the Church of England in Wales as 
having little more than a nominal existence. Even good 
Churchmen, if they believe all that is so stoutly affirmed and 
so perseveringly repeated, may begin to suspect that perhaps, 
after all, Nonconformity may be the better way; for such, 
they may imagine, has been the influence of its teaching that, 
if all is true that is told of it, the Principality may almost be 
regarded as a paradise, enjoying a happy freedom from vice 
and immorality. To leave good alone may therefore possibly 
in this instance be the best policy. 

To these two points, then, the soczal and religious condition 
of Wales, we purpose to call attention in connexion with the 
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Commissioners’ Report. As respects the first of them, we 
believe that the social condition of the Welsh-speaking portion 
of Wales is quite sufficient to explain the deficiency that is 
complained of in the now existing means for promoting inter- 
mediate and higher education, and the low standard of attain- 
ment which at present prevails. In reference to the second 
of the two, we believe that, even if all were conceded which is 
affirmed or implied in the Report and evidence respecting it, 
it would have little to do with the real question at issue. But 
we cannot persuade ourselves that the representation zs in real 
conformity with the facts of the case. Our conviction is that 
although the Commissioners have attached much importance 
to the first, they have not attached enough; and that to the 
second they have given an importance which it neither can 
claim nor deserves. 

The Commissioners, with one exception, were not English- 
men. They cannot, therefore, be supposed to have performed 
their task with erroneous conceptions as to the social condition 
of Wales, neither do we for one moment imply that their Re- 
port was drawn up with any intention to throw a false colouring 
over the picture which they knew they would have to present. 
But what we have to consider is what influence their repre- 
sentations are likely to exercise upon the minds of others 
occupied, as we believe the majority of those who will read 
their Report will probably be, with such preconceptions as 
we have spoken of. Our observations, we are aware, must be 
made under all the disadvantage of our appearing to call in 
question the knowledge and impartiality of a body so consti- 
tuted as this Commission. But without the presumption of 
an insufficient acquaintance with facts, or the imputation of 
unworthy motives to noblemen and gentlemen of high dis- 
tinction, we cannot be ignorant that early education, or present 
religious convictions, or the unconscious influence of patriotic 
or national sentiment, may possibly give a bias to the thoughts 
and feelings even of men who have a public duty to perform 
and are really anxious to do their best for the discharge of it. 
While, however, we gladly make this acknowledgment, we 
do feel bound to say, though we do it with the utmost reluc- 
tance, that the leading questions put by one of the members 
of the Commission, evidently suggesting the answer that was 
desired, do not appear to us to be in harmony with the im- 
partiality rigidly observed by his colleagues. To this we may 
have occasion hereafter more particularly to refer. 

For the furtherance of our particular object. we must ask 
the reader's attention to a few passages of the Report— 

VOL. XV.—NO. XXIX. E 
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‘When the wishes of the people of Wales,’ say the Commis- 
sioners, ‘and their exceptional position, as made known through this 
inquiry, come to be clearly understood, those with whom the final 
settlement of the question rests will arbitrate wisely and _ fairly 
between ¢he views and requirements of the nation, and the representatives 
of a traditional system, which time and change have made unsuitable 
and, indeed, for any useful end, practically impossible,’ p. li. 


The things here supposed to be in antagonism one with 
the other—the national wishes and position, on the one hand, 
and a traditional system, on the other—cannot possibly be 
mistaken: for in the next page they observe that— 


‘In the first place, if the schools are to have the confidence of 
the people, and to be freely resorted to by the classes for whose 
use they are intended, it is essential that they should have no 
sectarian or denominational character. . 
schools,’ they say, .. . 


population. . 


made for religious instruction . . 
doctrines or formularies of any Church, sect, or denomination.’ 


With the key in our hands which these extracts supply, 
there can be no doubt as to the interpretation of the words 
Their meaning must be that the 
intermediate education of Wales must no longer be subject 
to the influence of the Church. 

I. To enter, then, upon the first branch of our inquiry, viz. 
the social condition of Wales ; that it has a nationality of its 
own cannot be more strikingly illustrated than by a reference 
to the steps that have been taken to enkindle or stimulate 
that ardent desire for higher education which of late years 
has been said to be so prevalent in the Principality, and 
which, as we before observed, is mentioned by the Commis- 
sioners as one of its distinguishing characteristics. 
from the Cardiff Western Mail of June 13, 1880, the follow- 
ing portion of ‘An Appeal to the Welsh Nation’ upon the 


of the Commissioners. 


subject :— 


‘It is not without reason that I want to rouse the middle and 
If they allow apathy to paralyse their action 
now, and will not take the trouble to spend a penny piece in sending 
me authority to attach their names to the petition,! it is all over 
. We are equal to the occasion, and if between 


lower classes of Wales. 


with them. . . 


1 Viz., a petition to the Oxford Commissioners which was then in 


circulation. 


. . The Welsh grammar 
‘ while legally and nominally undenominational, 
are, with few exceptions, practically in the hands of one religious body, 
which constitutes what is comparatively a small minority of the 
. . We recommend that in schemes for Welsh schools, 
other than schools of a denominational character, any provisions 
. Shall not include instruction in the 
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this and the end of next week they will send me a thousand [ze. 
signatures] a day, I think we shall manage it, and retain for poor 
Welsh boys the treasures which good Sir Leoline Jenkins and good 
Dr. Meyrick intended to be theirs so long as Snowdon should lift his 
head high above the mountains.!. Now then, shopkeepers, farmers, 
tradesmen, engineers, drivers, colliers, miners, sailors, shoemakers, 
cobblers, potters, people of low and of the lowest degree, all of Wales, will 
you suffer the Principal and Fellows of Jesus to carry that scheme?’ &c. 


The allusion is to certain proposals that had been made re- 
specting the future appropriation of the endowments of Jesus 
College, Oxford. 

This appeal is signed ‘ John Griffith, Rector of Merthyr,’ a 
name associated with many outspoken utterances of warm 
patriotic feeling. What would be thought in England if this 
fervent appeal connected with the question of national 
education should appear in the 7Zzmes? Would not its 
readers imagine that some centuries had been blotted out 
of our history, and that, much to their astonishment, they 
were yet living in a period when elementary, and not higher, 
education was the great desideratum? What could the 
people enumerated in the catalogue really know about the 
subject submitted to them? Of what possible. value could 
their petition be? The appeal may well remind us of Bishop 
Thirlwall’s allusion to the figures on the right-hand side of the 
decimal point. To an English mind it may furnish an apt 
illustration of national character, of the manner in which an 
impulsive people are stimulated to action for the attainment 
of a supposed national object, but nothing more. 

The Dean of Bangor, by birth a native of North Wales, 
and by his professional engagements in earlier life well 
acquainted with the South, full. perhaps to overflowing of 
national sentiment—a man of distinguished talent, and one 
who has enjoyed the advantages both of an English public 
school and of an Oxford education—cannot but be deemed, 
by his countrymen at least, an unexceptionable witness upon 
the point which we are now endeavouring to place correctly 
before our readers. In a paper read in August 1876 at a 
Church Congress at Bangor, and published in the same year 
as a pamphlet, on 7he Calling and Education of Clergy for the 
Church in Wales, he expressed himself as follows upon the 
subject :— 


‘I shall briefly dwell upon some points in the social condition of 
Wales. In a country comparatively poor, a country of hills and 
' Sir Leoline Jenkins and Dr. Meyrick were persons who bequeathed 


considerable property to the college for its use or in trust. 
E2 
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valleys, the highest class is comparatively small. Zhe upper middle 
class is also, I imagine, less numerous in proportion than in England. 
The great mass of the people of Wales belong to the classes known 
as the lower middle and working classes, composed of the small farmers, 
small shopkeepers, artisans, quarrymen, colliers, miners, shepherds, 
and labourers.’ 


Similar testimony is given by Mr. Lewis Morris in his 
article in the Contemporary Review before referred to :— 


‘Wales,’ he says, ‘is distinctly a poorer country than England, in 
many respects. Of the greater part of the country, consisting as it 
does of bleak and barren hillsides and moors, .. . this is suffi- 
ciently obvious to require no argument. . . . Great communities, 
like Merthyr Tydfil, are distinguished by the almost entire absence of 
a middle class. There is no one between the artisan who works at 
the forge or the mine, and the great manufacturer. . . . Certainly, 
therefore, Wales is a poor country.’ 


It will be noticed that the Dean of Bangor specially men- 
tions the class of small farmers as one of the component parts 
of the great mass of the people. The difference in the social 
condition of our English cultivators of the soil from that of 
the farmers in the Welsh-speaking portion of the country is 
one which a stranger to it can hardly imagine. There can be 
no doubt whatever that in their case no less than in that of 
the other persons enumerated by the Dean, the res angusta 
domi, and consequently their inability to bear the expense of 
intermediate education, has been the main 7f not the sole cause 
of their not sending their children to the schools of the country 
in the same proportion as is done in the family of the English 
farmer. 

From their examination of the condition of the existing 
schools, the Commissioners came to the conclusion that there 
is ‘a great and deplorable difference between the numbers 
who ought to be receiving intermediate education and the 
number who are in receipt of it’ (p. xvi); and in explana- 
tion of this deficiency they enumerate four reasons which 
appear to them to account for it. To the fourth of these 
reasons we shall hereafter call particular attention. Of the 
others the first is the distance of the existing schools from 
any centre of population sufficient to furnish an adequate 
supply of pupils, and the inability of the people to bear the 
expense of a distant boarding school. The second is the 
want of suitableness in some of the schools—they do not say in 
all of them, but in some of the schools—as respects organiza- 
tion and the instruction given, to the wants of the district 
they are intended to serve. The third is the imperfect esti- 
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mate on the part of the parents of what constitutes a good 
education and of the time and outlay which are necessary 
to provide for it. Every one of these reasons is illustrative 
of the social condition of the country. But, exceptional 
as they may be (p. li), we fail altogether in our endeavour 
to see what support they give to the theory that the so- 
called ‘traditional system’ should be annihilated at one blow 
in order to substitute in its reom throughout the Principality 
one universal system of undenominational education. 

With respect to Howell’s School and Betton’s Charity the 
Church has perhaps little or no cause tocomplain. It was 
by Parliament that it was put in possession of these charities, 
and that only a few years ago. The authority that gave, it 
may be said, if there be good reason for so doing, must have 
the right to take away. But for the disendowment of the 
twenty-seven endowed grammar schools in Wales and Mon- 
mouthshire, the aggregate endowments of which amount to 
12,7884. (Report, p. vi), there is no such excuse to plead. 
And what if the Church has no right to complain though 
the income of the schools at Denbigh and Llandaff should 
henceforth be appropriated solely to the extension of female 
education ? It may well be questioned, considering the social 
condition of Wales, whether it is expedient, with a view to 
its ‘ service, that their ‘distinctive character as orphanages 
should be done away,’ and that they should be reconstituted 
as. middle-class boarding and day schools for girls, as the 
Commissioners recommend (Re¢for7, p. lxii). Christian charity 
certainly cannot be appealed to in favour of this abstraction. 
The same question may well be asked also respecting Madam 
Bevan’s charity. 

The Commissioners, we think, would have done well to 
take into account, more than they appear to have done, the 
number of the higher and middle-class children who are sent 
to England for education, and the fact, recorded by them- 
selves, that many persons are availing themselves of the ample 
provision now made in Wales for elementary education, whose 
circumstances would well enable them to give an intermediate 
education to their children, if they were so disposed, at their 
own expense. 

We have referred to these alleged reasons, not because we 
deprecate Parliamentary assistance for those who really need 
it, but because they are all resolvable, as it appears to us, into 
what may fairly be called the social condition of the country. 
Why should the grammar schools bear the blame, and be 
rudely treated for what is no fault of theirs? For the vast 
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majority of the people who are now represented, correctly or 
incorrectly, as calling out for intermediate and higher education, 
elementary education is the thing that is rather needed; and 
that is already, or by the existing law might be, amply pro- 
vided in every parish, within the reach, too, of the people, and 
not demanding an outlay beyond their means. In such schools 
talent and industry have or would have abundant opportunity 
of exhibiting themselves. Where these qualities are exhibited 
in the elementary schools, let means be provided by the State, 
if necessary, for ‘enabling talented scholars from a distance to 
board on economical terms’ at one of the existing grammar 
schools, or at some one or more hereafter to be provided, with 
such suitableness in their organization, whether old or new, 
as the circumstances or the times demand ; but why should 
national money be expended in providing intermediate 
education for those who do not want it, or for those who 
desire it but are too stingy and mean-spirited to pay for it at 
their own cost, when they are able to do so?! 

But the Commissioners are not satisfied with the three 
reasons just referred to. They mention also a fourth: that 
the grammar schools are regarded as institutions in which 
Church influence predominates, and which are therefore dis- 
trusted by a population consisting mainly of Nonconformists. 

It was repeatedly stated, they observe, alluding to the evi- 
dence that was submitted to them, ‘that the Nonconformists 
had hitherto been unwilling to avail themselves to any extent 
of the grammar schools, because these schools were regarded 
as Church institutions’ (Report, p. xxviii). Though no proof 
is given that Church influence has been unduly exercised, 
nevertheless, if the recommendations of the Commissioners 
are to be carried out, these schools—with the exception of two 
or three which the terms of the foundation rescue from 
such an alienation of their endowments—are to be deprived 
of that special relation to the Church, whatever it may 
have been, which they have hitherto possessed, in order to 
provide for what is called an unsectarian or undenominational 
education. 

That strong prejudices should exist in such a country and 
community as we have shown Wales to be, could antecedently 


1 The Committee for Education in the month of August most wisely 
called the attention of the Welsh School Boards by a circular to the letter 
of Mr. Hanson, which is printed in the Commissioners’ Report, p. cxiii. 
The eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth clauses of that letter show how by 
the assistance of exhibitions children of poor parents might be enabled 
to pass from ordinary elementary schools to others of a higher grade. 
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occasion no surprise. And anyone who has an acquaintance 
with Wales must know full weil how many things are laid to 
the charge of the Church of which she is perfectly innocent, 
and are believed by an uneducated and impulsive people, too 
ready to give implicit credit to what they are confidently told. 
Neither can we wonder that the Commissioners repeatedly 
heard of suspicions of the undue exercise of Church influence, 
when we consider the many pointed questions that were put 
to the witnesses, apparently for the very purpose of eliciting 
the expression of it. Happily the force of these replies was 
not unfrequently neutralized by subsequent more impartial 
questions and explanations. It is due to the memory of the 
late Canon Robinson to say that such was obviously the 
purpose more than once of the questions which he put to 
the witnesses. 

If it be true, as it is asserted in the Report (p. lii), that 
of all the endowed schools of Wales and Monmouthshire, 
there are only two, or perhaps three, which do not come 
under the 17th section of the Endowed Schools Act, 1869, 
and therefore, as respects their /ega/ status, are undenomina- 
tional, it follows, as a matter of course, that, without further 
legislation, in all cases in which a new scheme is of necessity 
demanded, so long as that Act is in force, that particular 
school can only expect to be treated according to its enact- 
ments. 

But it does seem to us, we confess, a very arbitrary and 
unjust proceeding that a suspicion, originating probably in 
misrepresentation, and not to any appreciable degree justified 
by the evidence given to the Commissioners, should be in- 
voked as an argument for forcing upon the grammar schools 
a wholesale scheme of government at variance with the prin- 
ciples upon which they have hitherto been conducted. If it 
can be shown that the governors of any particular school have 
been unfaithful to their trust, let them by all means be dealt 
with as they deserve. Or if any school is practically useless, 
its course of education having become unsuitable by reason 
of the altered circumstances of the times, let its organization 
and instruction be adapted to the educational requirements 
of its particular locality. But that the guiltless should be pun- 
ished with the guilty, on the ground of a popular prejudice, 
does not seem to us to be summum jus, but summa injuria, 
and contrary to all commonly received and sound public 
principle. 

With regard to the matter of fact, whether anything has 
occurred to justify the complaints and suspicions of Noncon- 
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formists, the onus probandi must certainly rest upon the com- 
plainants. It cannot be expected that the accused parties 
should prove a negative. Possibly there may have been here 
or there an instance of unwise administration by lay or clerical 
governors of the grammar schools. But the evidence goes 
very little way to prove that their want of success is attribu- 
table to undue enforcement of Church principles. The con- 
dition of the country sufficiently accounts for the paucity of 
scholars. A few exhibitions judiciously distributed would 
increase their number, without having recourse to extreme 
measures. If the Endowed Schools Act of 1869 has altered 
the /egal status of these schools, the alienation must be borne 
with submission ; but patient submission to a law must not 
be construed into an acknowledgment that the children of 
Nonconformists have really been kept away from the schools, 
either by undue pressure being actually put upon them, or 
from the apprehension on the part of the parents that such 
would be the case. 

The Commissioner to whom we before referred must have 
thought that he had discovered a glaring instance of unfair- 
ness when he put the question— 


‘ Has any instance ever come within your knowledge, where Non- 
conformists have applied for masterships in some of those grammar 
schools, who were thought to be qualified men, graduates of the Uni- 
versities, and so on, and who were rejected on the ground of their 
being Nonconformists ?’ (2522). 


But the reply of the Dean of Bangor speedily showed him 
that it was but a mare’s nest. 


‘T have never known such an instance. In the election here the 
man elected had taken the highest degree. He was a layman, and 
his qualification was certainly the highest, and he was elected on his 
merits. The Nonconformist was a third-class man; the man whom 
we elected was a first-class man. The Nonconformist was a fair 
man: he had done well in Moderations, but . . . he was inferior in 
general culture.’ 


The evidence of the Dean on the general question pro- 
bably represents the real state of the case. He candidly 
admits that ‘there are a large number of Nonconformists, who 
are, perhaps, imperfectly informed upon the subject, who have 
a certain amount of prejudice against the old schools’ (2345), 
But he distinctly asserts his firm conviction, that ‘the Non- 
conformist parents, as a rule, do not find anything objection- 
able in the schools as constituted at present.’ He is ‘firmly 
convinced that after the establishment of the new school 
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suggested ’ (viz. by Mr. Hugh Owen, 2433), ‘they would still 
continue to send their sons to that which they considered the 
best school. The chief objection to sending boys to a 
grammar school arises, he says, ‘from what I may call the 
Nonconformist leaders’ (2434, 2435). ‘As I have said, the 
objection, in my opinion, to the existing grammar schools 
exists in the minds, possibly, of a certain number of Non- 
conformist local leaders, who wish to have in their own hands 
a power which they are not qualified by education to ex- 
ercise’ (2438). The Bishop of S. Asaph, who has been 
familiar with Wales and Welshmen from his childhood, ‘has 
never known a single instance of a Nonconformist parent 
objecting to send his son to Ruthin, or any other grammar 
school, if he had the means’ (3685). Such is the testimony 
of two well-educated men, both of them intimately acquainted 
with both North and South Wales. 

But they are both clergymen, and in the opinion of some 
persons this may perhaps throw suspicion upon their state- 
ments. We do not, however, rely solely upon clerical testi- 
mony. The Rev. Richard Thomas, a Baptist minister at 
Holyhead, being asked ‘ Are you aware of any unfair dealing 
in any way towards the children of Dissenters in that’ (viz. 
Beaumaris Grammar) ‘School?’ replies ‘No, I could not 
mention any instance at all; only I understood there were 
some such restrictions or tests . . . which might with advan- 
tage be done away with’ (2101). ‘ Has it fallen within your 
knowledge that any Nonconformist has applied for the post of 
assistant master and been rejected ?’ ‘ Not a single instance.’ 
Owen Roberts, Esq., a barrister-at-law, acquainted with An- 
glesey and Carnarvonshire, never ‘heard of an instance of a 
Nonconformist not sending his sonto Friars School because 
he thought the tendency of the place was Episcopalian’ (8264). 
The head-master of the Grammar School at Beaumaris, 
Mr. S. D. Orme, M.A., of Trinity College, Dublin, imagines 
that the feeling of its being a Church of England school 
‘used to be rather strong,’ but for what reason he does 
not know. He has not seen anything since he has been 
there to account for it. He ‘knows that it is dying away 
very fast’ (1855, 1856). And so no doubt it will elsewhere, 
even if its existence at present has any real practical influ- 
ence. Lord Powis must be supposed to know something of 
Wales, and of his own tenantry in particular. He thinks 
‘when a school is good, persons avail themselves of it with- 
out raising any religious objection,’ and is ‘not aware ot 
any particular school, with regard to which the feeling ot 
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their having too much the stamp of Church schools exists’ 
(8573, 8574). 

The Commissioners, as was before mentioned, refer to the 
question of language as having an important bearing on the 
matter of their inquiry. This also must be regarded as one 
element of the social condition of the country. Undoubtedly 
it has greatly augmented its difficulties in respect to higher 
education. But it should be carefully borne in mind that it 
is the Welsh-speaking people of Wales whose necessities have 
specially to be considered when a demand is made for 
legislative interference, and perhaps for a Parliamentary grant 
in aid. There are many parts of Wales for which on the score of 
language, pecuniary assistance is no more needed than for our 
English counties. With the exception of two parishes, Radnor- 
shire may be regarded as an English-speaking county ; and the 
same may be said of a portion of Glamorganshire and of the 
greater part of the county of Pembroke. And as regards the 
We lsh language, though it may be perfectly true that the 
number of Welsh-speaking persons is not less than it was a 
few years ago, it is indisputable that the number of persons 
who are acquainted with English is vastly increased, and is 
rapidly increasing every day. Of this there can be no greater 
proof than the necessity which is now felt by the Noncon- 
formists of providing English services in their chapels. Upon 
this point we shall content ourselves with referring to a speech 
by the Rev. Benjamin Williams at a meeting of the Con- 
gregational Union of England and Wales, held at Cardiff in 
October 1879 :— 


‘I simply recognize the fact,’ he says, ‘which is patent to all 
observing men, that the English language gains ground rapidly in the 
Principality. . . . I therefore ask myself the question, and the 
question has been asked thousands of times during the last twenty 
years, How are we Welsh people ¢o deal with this state of affairs P 
Are we to make no provision for religious worship in the only 
intelligible language to the English people who settle amongst us, 
as well as to those children of ours who simply know the English 
language?’ 


The speaker then mentioned a society that had been formed 


1 A very striking illustration of the extent to which prejudice or party 
feeling has been indulged in reference to this matter may be found in 
the evidence (7284) of B. T. Williams, Esq., Q.C., and then M.P., at 
this time a County Court judge, respecting Liandovery School, and a 
subsequent correspondence between that gentleman and the Principal of 
the school, published by the latter in the Cardiff Western Mail with the 
title, ‘An Appeal from the Advocate to the Judge.’ 
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under his own auspices in furtherance of this object, and went 
on to say :— 

‘ There is now in Wales a strong, healthy, emphatic opinion amongst 
Congregationalists in favour of providing places of worship for the 
English rising generation. . . . There are at the present moment in 
South Wales over forty English Congregationalist Churches that have 
been established mainly through the influence of this society,’ &c. 

If this be the case in one portion of Wales, and with 
respect to one denomination of Dissenters, it is but reasonable 
to conclude that the same causes have been producing the 
same effects upon other bodies and in other places. In so 
far, then, as the spread of the English language is making 
progress, precisely in the same degree must the special 
difficulties which have hitherto been an impediment in the 
way of the Welsh-speaking youth of the Principality be 
waning away. No doubt they have operated, and still in 
many instances do operate, greatly to his disadvantage. It is, 
however, a satisfaction to know that without Parliamentary 
interference, by the mere course of events, they are diminish- 
ing from day to day. This fact should surely be taken into 
consideration in connexion with the other specialties of the 
case. 

We have already mentioned the University College at 
Aberystwyth—of which the noble lord who was chairman of 
the Commissioners is the president—the primary object of 
which ‘is stated to be ‘advanced instruction apart from profes- 
sional study or training.’ Though intended for the promotion 
of higher rather than intermediate education, its history is 
not irrelevant to our present purpose of showing that it is the 
social condition of Wales, and not the prejudice which we 
have been speaking of, that has hitherto prevented the inhabi- 
tants of Wales from freely availing themselves of the grammar 
schools which are within their reach. The project of estab- 
lishing such a college may, in the opinion of the Commis- 
sioners, ‘ properly be called a national movement, the fruit of 
patriotic enterprise and voluntary effort. For seven years 
the movement was going on, during which 51,1314 were 
collected on its behalf from voluntary donors. It is described 
as having been altogether unsectarian, the subscribers belong- 
ing to all classes, some of them in very humble circumstances. 
Its instruction is given by a large and able staff of professors. 
The tuition fee is 10/, per annum. The poorer students may 
provide their own lodgings in the town, and can pass through 
the college for from 30/. to 40/.a year. Such is the account 
given of it in the Report (p. xvii). It is impossible not to 
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admire the energy wes led to iin results. No doubt a 
success that attended the effort was owing in a measure to 
the strong feeling and agitation which have been before 
mentioned. We must not, however, on that account withhold 
the tribute of our praise from the members of a poor com- 
munity, who could not have collected this large sum without 
much self-denial, any more than we do from the poor clergy 
of South Wales who for some years so nobly supported 
Bishop Burgess in his effort to provide for the establishment 
of S. David's College. 

But what has been, up to this time at least, the practical 
issue of this self-sacrifice? At the time when the Commis- 
sioners published their Report, in 1881, they were obliged to 
say of it, 

‘It must be admitted that the College has disappointed the 
hopes of its promoters. It has failed to attract students in sufficient 
numbers to entitle it to be regarded asa successful institution. From 
North Wales it has drawn very few pupils : fewer still have come to 
it from the populous county of Glamorgan, with its varied industries.’ 
(Report, p. xviii.) 

Here, then, is an institution framed to the hearts’ content 
of the Commissioners, or at least of one of them (see note 
on p. 222). 


‘There is no just reason,’ they say, ‘why the progress of the in- 
stitution should be materially affected by sectarian differences. It is 
conducted altogether as a secular college. There are no divinity 
lectures or lessons on religious subjects ; and so far as the College 
authorities are concerned, the students are left entirely to their own 
discretion in the matter of attendance or non-attendance at any 
form of religious worship. . . . At present the University College 
is maintained at a cost to its supporters of at least 2,500/, and 
increasing difficulty is felt in obtaining the necessary subscriptions ; ; 
and it was stated that without Government assistance the Institution 
must collapse.’ 


We blame nobody for this comparative failure, and hope 
that it may be only temporary. The history of the college 
hitherto is but a repetition of that of S. David’s College in 
its infancy. Those who were acquainted with the early years 
of the older institution must have anticipated that the younger 
would have to struggle with the same difficulties that had 
well nigh overwhelmed it, notwithstanding that the Govern- 
ment in those trying years did make it a grant of 400/ per 
annum. The mention of this grant may perhaps help the 
University College in obtaining the assistance it requires, 
for it will at least show that there is a precedent. It was 
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not till Bishop Burgess set the noble example, which has 
been generously followed, of founding certain scholarships at 
S. David’s College, that it began to feel itself on terra firma. 
And here we may perhaps be pardoned for relating an 
anecdote respecting Mr. Canning in connexion with this 
matter. It was during his short administration that Bishop 
Jenkinson applied for a Royal gift, mentioning 2,000/. as the 
sum which he hoped to obtain from the Privy Purse. Mr. 
Canning very soon replied that the King had graciously 
accorded 1,000/.,, and that on the principle dzs dat, gui cito 
dat, the Bishop had secured all that he had asked. 

‘Various reasons,’ say the Commissioners, ‘were given ’— 
ze. in the course of their inquiries—‘ for this comparative 
failure. We are surprised that the suggestion did not lead 
them to the conclusion that it was not national prejudice and 
suspicion that had interfered with the success of the grammar 
schools, but that the social condition of the people was the 
real cause in both instances—1ipping the youthful institution 
in the bud, just as it had prevented the schools from enjoying 
a green old age. The want of a definite system of religious 
instruction had not saved the one from the danger of collapse. 
If the others in their lengthened course have not been so 
successful as could have been desired, we must look to some 
other cause than to their having been the upholders of a tradi- 
tional system for their want of prosperity. The cause, as we 
have before said, has been the social condition of the country. 

There is yet one more distinctive circumstance, and a 
most important one it is (though not noticed either by the 
Dean of Bangor, or Mr. Morris, or the Commissioners), which 
cannot be overlooked by anyone who would understand that 
condition, so far as concerns those of its inhabitants who 
have hitherto only been familiar with their national language. 
Most important we venture to affirm it to be, not only in 
reference to the general questions, Why is intermediate educa- 
tion so backward in Wales ? and What is to be done in order to 
promote it? but also because of its bearing upon what is 
perhaps the strongest argument put forward by the Commis- 
sioners in support of their scheme for the establishment of one 
general system of undenominational education. 

We commenced our remarks with the statement that 
Englishmen in general have little acquaintance with the 
special circumstances of Wales. It may be said on the other 
hand, that the Welsh-speaking Welshmen know little or 
nothing of England, of English habits or customs, of English 
thoughts and feelings, of its modes of popular amusement, 
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and the topics which generally interest its population. This 
isolation has of necessity exercised very great influence upon 
the formation of the national character. It has added very 
greatly to the hindrances occasioned by the poverty and 
other circumstances of social life as to the matter of intellec- 
tual progress, and—which is our special motive for bringing it 
into prominent notice—it has had avery great deal to do with 
its religious condition. 

Among the Welsh periodicals there is no one of greater 
value than the 7vaethodydd, a quarterly magazine conducted 
with considerable ability, and connected more or less, we 
believe, with the Calvinistic Methodists. We cheerfully 
recognize the fact that since the year 1852 a great deal has 
been done to break down the wall of partition between 
England and Wales; and, no doubt, in the natural course of 
events, to which we before referred, the work of demolition 
will proceed more and more rapidly every day. We shall 
eventually become one people as we now live under one 
government. But in that year, 1852, a writer in the pages 
of that publication thus expressed his opinions upon the 
subject of which we speak :— 


‘ We are at present, as a nation, one great ear, that is never satis- 
fea with hearing. We listen from the beginning of the year to the 
end of it without ever saying “Enough.” Speeches, sermons, and 
lectures—it matters little to many what it be, if only they have some- 
thing to hear. To give threepence for a book would appear extrava- 
gant to many a one who will give a shilling without murmuring to 
hear a lecture. Our only public building, with very few exceptions, 
is the chapel. ' The theatre and its accompaniments do not belong 
to our mountains. And the Welshman comes to the chapel to seek for 
that which the Englishman goes to the playhouse to look for. In the 
sermon, the lecture, and the speech, we seek that excitement, so gratifying 
to our nature, which our neighbours seek in the theatre and opera. 
And the fact of our going to the chapel for excitement in the place 
of instruction has an effect upon our teachers, and causes them also 
often to aim more at exctting the congregaticn than instructing them. 
There is a certain number of our teachers who have the gift of 
doing the two things ; their lips keep knowledge, and their words 
light up a fire in the congregation.’ 


II. The Commissioners, it will be remembered, amongst 
what they considered the distinctive peculiarities of the 
Welsh people, called attention to the subject of religion. 


‘In the absence,’ they say, ‘ of an authoritative census of religious 
opinions, it is impossible to frame any estimate of the comparative 
numbers of the various denominations. ... but there can be no 
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a 


doubt . . . the Nonconformists constitute a very large majority of 
the population of Wales and Monmouthshire.’—( Refort, p. xlviii.) 


In a memorandum of Mr. H. Richard, subjoined to the 
Report (p. Ixxi) that gentleman observes, in illustration of 
the religious condition of his countrymen, that 


‘In a country where the doctrines and observances of religion are 
held in such high and universal estimation as they are in Wales 
there would be no danger that the religious instruction of children 
would be neglected if it were left to the care of parents and their 
pastors.’ 


Dissent, if we are to accept these statements, is the religion 
of a very large majority of the people, and such is the 
religious condition of the country—in consequence, we suppose 
Mr. Richard to imply, of its beneficial influence upon them— 
that the eulogy of the Psalmist may well be pronounced over 
it—‘ Happy are the people that are in such a case; yea 
blessed are the people who have the Lord for their God.’ 

That the Nonconformists in Wales constitute a very large 
proportion of the people is a point which we readily admit. 
But that they can claim to be a very large majority—three- 
fourths of the population according to some estimates, and a 
larger proportion according to others’ (Report, xiv)—is an 
assertion, so far as we know, destitute of proof. Strong indi- 
vidual opinions, we are aware, were expressed in evidence 
before the Commissioners (see 17,843-4-5, and elsewhere). 
But it will be observed that the Commissioners themselves 
admit the ‘absence of an authoritative census of religious 
opinions ’—z.e., we suppose, of the several denominations. 
Neither do we find that they appeal to any such census in sup- 
port of their assertion as to the aggregate being a very large 
majority. But it is very well known that when such a census 
was taken, in 1851, the accuracy of its results was denied in 
the strongest terms. It was believed at the time that great 
pressure was exercised in order to swell the number of 
attendants at the chapels, and that, in not a few cases, the 
same people were calculated more than once in consequence 
of their presence.' 

Mr. H. Richard, in a lecture on ‘ Nonconformity in Wales’ 
(printed in the Monconformist and Independent, February 16, 
1882), appeals with very great satisfaction to the number of 
Dissenting chapels in Wales; and the Commissioners also 
remind us that ‘the Welsh . . . have reared their chapels 


1 See some remarks upon the Census of 1851 in the Quarterly Review 
April 1870, p. 409. , 
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everywhere . . . and by this means, and through their 
Sunday Schools . .. an universal interest in religious 
questions is maintained.’ So far as the number of chapels is 
really ‘the outward expression of deep-seated religious con- 
victions among the people’ (Report, p. x\lviii), we greatly 
honour them for it. It must, as the Commissioners say, 
involve a large annual cost voluntarily incurred. But unhap- 
pily there is another aspect of the case, and it ought not to 
be overlooked. Truths are sometimes told in the Welsh 
language which a Welshman would be very sorry to proclaim 
in English upon the housetop. In Welsh publications it is 
candidly avowed that the multiplication of their chapels not 
unfrequently proceeds from unworthy motives, and is a mis- 
chief rather than a blessing to their own cause. In the 
Drysorfa, for instance (a monthly magazine belonging to the 
Calvinistic Methodists) for October, 1852, p. 353, Azariah Fab 
Oded writes a letter, in which he says, ‘I have looked upon this 
for years, and seen the evil that is increasing amongst us.’ He 
goes on to describe the spirit of pride and high-mindedness 
which often dictates the building of small and would-be inde- 
pendent chapels ‘ on the lonely hillside’ to gratify the conceit 
and personal feeling of some ten or twelve members ; and— 
after quoting Milton’s words, ‘Better to reign in Hell than 
serve in Heaven,’ he says— 

‘The language of the conduct of some men is “ Better is it to 
reign over a society where there are only five members, than to serve 
in a Church which has three hundred. Better is it for us to get a 
place where we may use the gift we ourselves possess, than to partake 
of the fruit of the best gifts.” ’ 


Such is the testimony of Dissent itself! We have said, and 
say again with pleasure and sincerity, that we honour the 
religious feeling that will prompt,a man to do a religious act 
at the cost of a self-sacrifice. But when chapels are built on 
borrowed money, and the debt left to be paid by a future 
generation, we see no such merit in the act. To ourselves, it 
seems rather to indicate an indulgence of party spirit, the 
desire to promote the cause, in the Welsh sense of the phrase, 
than simply to promote the cause of Christ by the honest 
dedication of the money which He has given us to His own 
service. .If newspaper statements on this matter are to be 
believed, the amount of debt is enormous, It appears from 


1 Complaints of a similar character in the magazines of other bodies 
are loud and numberless. For example, see an article in the Dywygiwr 
(a publication of the Independents), entitled ‘ Addoldai Cymru a’u dyled,’ 
January 1852, p. 13. 
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the Dyddiadau Methodistiaid (a publication of the Calvinistic 
Methodists) that the debt upon the chapels of that body 
alone at this time amounts to 335,000/, and that a Com- 
mittee, a short time ago, was formed in the Rhondda valley 
of Glamorgan for devising means for relieving the members 
of the Welsh Independent chapels of the heavy burdens they 
have incurred.—(Cardiff Western Mail, April 17, 1882.) 

But is it true that ‘Nonconformity in Wales’ is only to 
be regarded as ‘the outward expression of deep-seated 
religious convictions among the people,’ and therefore that 
its wide extent affords a solid basis for the conclusion at 
which the Commissioners have arrived respecting the justice 
of its demands ? 

It can excite no surprise if, as the extract we made 
above from the 7vaethodydd so plainly asserts, other motives 
than deep religious convictions may have something to do 
with the multiplicity of chapels and crowds of chapel- 
goers. Railroads, National schools, and Board schools, 
have already done much to facilitate communication, and 
by promoting elementary education have helped to furnish 
the excitement so gratifying to our nature, to which the 
Traethodydd ascribes them. As time rolls on and further 
progress is made in the same direction, we shall see whether 
the chapel retains its hold upon the classes that now frequent 
it. Until the Church is enabled duly to provide for the 
spiritual instruction of the people, which at present it does 
not, and cannot do, we had much rather that the chapel should 
continue to do so than that Welshmen of low degree should 
follow the example of the multitudes of Englishmen of the 
same class, who are living apparently without God in the 
world. : 

It may be said, perhaps, if the craving for mental excite- 
ment is a motive that takes so many persons to chapel, why 
does not the same motive take them to church? This would 
be a tempting subject to enter upon, and we think we could 
find a good deal to say upon it in reply. The Church has 
of late years been growing marvellously in public respect, 
and we trust that by God’s help it will continue deservedly to 
do so. If its clergy take heed to the ministry which they 
have received of the Lord, and faithfully and zealously dis- 
charge its duties ; if its lay members, rich and poor, according 
to their several ability, aided too by their fellow-Churchmen 
in other parts of the kingdom which are not overborne by the 
same necessities, exert themselves to make provision for those 


who would willingly rejoin her communion, provided she were 
VOL. XV.—NO, XXIX. F 
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prepared to receive them ; and if her services were made more 
suitable to the feelings and character of the people, we have 
a strong impression that very many would thankfully return 
to her fold. ‘We shall never recover the Dissenters till we 
have a more simple service,’ were the words of an excellent 
and laborious clergyman in Wales to the writer of this article 
not long ago. 

But before we dismiss the question of the supposed ‘ very 
large majority’ of Dissenters, we must repeat the observation 
before made, that we do not see how the statement, even if 
assumed to be true, really affects the main object of the Com- 
missioners’ inquiry, ‘ the condition of intermediate and higher 
education in Wales,’ which their Report assumes to include 
Monmouthshire also, Making every allowance for the upper 
stratum of the ‘ great mass of the people,’ and of the intelligent 
and aspiring parents and sons of the working class, who must 
in comparison be but few, it is obvious that an enormous 
proportion of ‘the very large majority’ spoken of by the 
Commissioners as Nonconformists must require elementary 
rather than intermediate and higher education ; and therefore 
should have been left out of the account when they were 
considering the evidence that was laid before them. 

But the statement for which Mr. Richard alone is respon- 
sible relates to a far more important matter than the com- 
parative number of Churchmen and Dissenters. We refer to 
his words respecting the religious life of Wales. The eulogistic 
terms in which he describes it must involuntarily carry the 
minds of his readers to the pure and primitive times, very 
different from our own, when the multitude of them that 
believed were of one heart and of one soul, and continued 
steadfastly in the Apostles’ doctrine and fellowship. And no 
doubt it is to the influence of Dissent that he intends this un- 
paralleled condition of doctrinal and practical religion to be 
ascribed ; for in his lecture on Nonconformity before mentioned 
he says :— 

‘ With regard to the practical points of Nonconformity we may, I 
think, refer with pride to the social and moral condition of the Prin- 
cipality. In filling the chapels we have emptied the gaols. In some 

parts of Wales serious crime can hardly be said to exist. Hardly 
any assize passes without, in one or two counties at least, the judge 
being presented with a pair of white gloves, as a symbol of its being 
a maiden assize, without a single prisoner to try. Indeed, some of 
the judges are beginning to question the necessity of being sent to 
Wales at all.’ 


It is true that in some counties of Wales there is an absence 
of serious crimes. These it would be natural rather to expect 
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in the midst of densely-peopled towns and districts than in ‘a 
country of hills and valleys.’ We do not doubt that there is a 
great amount of personal piety in many Nonconformist families, 
known only to the Searcher of Hearts. Where devils are cast 
out by God’s blessing on them who follow not with us, and 
the fruits of the Spirit are manifested under their teaching, it 
is not for us to judge harshly of them. But those facts do 
not justify the belief that Mr. Richard has drawn a faithful 
picture, either of the general condition of Wales, or of the 
moral and religious influences of Dissent upon its people. 

Far from us be the wish to bring an indictment of irre- 
ligion or immorality against the people of Wales, whose many 
good qualities we highly appreciate. But ifa wrong, or an act of 
doubtful policy, is about to be committed—inasmuch as one of 
the arguments by which the provisions of the Commissioners’ 
Report are recommended for adoption is ‘the deep-seated 
religious convictions’ of Welsh Nonconformists, constituting 
‘a very large majority of the population’ (p. xlviii); and 
when, in addition to this, one member of the Commission, 
a Welshman, speaks in the terms we have before quoted of 
the pre-eminent religious knowledge and practice of the 
people—those who cannot cordially accept the recommenda- 
tions of the Commissioners may certainly be excused if they 
make some inquiry into the facts of the case, and state the 
results of their inquiry. If the Commission had confined 
itself to the question how the lamentable deficiency of inter- 
mediate education, which all acknowledge and regret, could 
without injustice to others be provided for boys of the middle 
and lower classes, in order to give them a fair chance in the 
race of life; or if it had gone into the subject of higher 
education, the desirableness of ‘provincial colleges, or of a 
Welsh University, we should have had no necessity to do 
this violence to our own feelings. But if the grammar 
schools of Wales, with the exception perhaps of two or three, 
are to be divorced from the ‘traditional system ’—in other 
words, from Church influence—‘time and change having 
rendered that . . . system useless and practically impossible,’ 
and a system of uxdenominational education is to be esta- 
blished in their stead, Welsh Dissent having, it is argued, 
produced such marvellous effects that religion need no longer 
be taught in our schools,’ are we then to acquiesce without 





1 Mr. Richard goes beyond his colleagues, and recommends ‘that in 
schools receiving grants from public sources the instruction should be 
confined to secular elements’ (Report, p. \xxi) : an opinion adopted at a 
Diocesan meeting of Churchmen held in the Chapter Room at Bangor 
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protest in this assumption, and let judgment go against us by 
default? We cannot think that we are. If we inquire into 
this matter, it is a necessity that is forced upon us by others, 
and most unwillingly obeyed. 

We totally deny the assumption, and think we shall be 
able to show, mainly, if not entirely, on Welsh testimony, 
that we are fully justified in denying it, as destitute of any 
solid foundation ; our object—we repeat it for the express 
purpose of guarding ourselves against misrepresention—not 
being to bring any malevolent accusation against the people 
of Wales, but to prevent an injury being inflicted on one 
portion of its inhabitants in consequence of exaggerated 
statements being made respecting the virtues, and therefore 
the claims, of the other. 

The statements of Dissenters respecting their own internal 
condition may be true or false—upon that we pronounce no 
opinion—but if an impression is to be created on the English 
mind by the number of chapels, and the supposed religious 
motives which have led to the erection of them, by means of 
these highly-coloured pictures, it is at least desirable that 
Englishmen should know what some Welsh writers have 
thought and honestly said of themselves, in reference to these 
matters. 

We flatter ourselves that we have clearly shown from 
Dissenting testimony the fallacy of supposing the number of 
chapels to be a real test of the religious condition of Wales. 
We will proceed to cite from the Drysorfa, the Dywygiwr, 
and the Screx Gomer, which are respectively connected with 
the Calvinistic Methodists, the Congregationalists, and the 
Baptists—the three leading denominations in Wales—a few 
out of many of their own statements; for obvious reasons 
abstaining from looking into the pages of the Church maga- 
zines—the Cymro, the Haul, and others—in order that our 
readers may be enabled to judge for themselves what was the 
real influence of Welsh Dissent a few years ago, and, unless 
the contrary can be proved, may be presumed to be its condi- 
tion at present also.'. We would not say its vesu/ts, probable 
or necessary, for that is beyond the scope of our inquiry. 
We content ourselves with dealing with the question whether 
Cathedral. If, as a nation, we can no longer train up a child in the way 
he should go, may it not suggest even to a pious Dissenter the serious 
inquiry, Whence come schisms and divisions among you? And to what 


do they tend? 

1 It will be understood that as these statements were originally written, 
so are they quoted by us, in reference to the Welsh-speaking portion of 
the inhabitants of Wales, and of them alone. 
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the Principality of Wales has been and is, in consequence of 
the special exertions of Dissent, in that happy state of moral 
and religious perfection which is ascribed to it ; that it is ‘a 
country where the doctrines and observances of religion are 
held in such high and universal estimation that there would 
be no danger that the religious instruction would be neg- 
lected’ if the traditional system were swept away, and a 
system ‘ wholly unsectarian’ (p. liii)—which in plain English 
means without any teaching at all of the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity—were established in its room. Supposing that the 
national character had attained this lofty elevation, it would 
still, in our opinion, not be a legitimate inference from the 
fact were it also supposed to be due erclusively to the 
salutary operation of Dissent. For other causes might have 
contributed to that result. But upon that matter we shall 
say no more. 

What, then, are the facts of the case? The writer of a 
learned article in the 7vraethodydd (see above, p. 62), April 
1852, p. 454, must certainly have formed a different opinion 
from that of Mr. Richard as to the influence which the 
doctrines and observances of religion were exercising at that 
time upon the hearts and affections of his countrymen, when 
he wrote as follows :— 


‘There are other enemies to the truth besides Popery—enemies 
from which Wades especially, on account of the religious teaching under 
which it has been’ (intending, no doubt, its religious privileges under 
Dissenting teaching), ‘and the Scriptural knowledge that is so 
common in it, is in very much greater danger. . . . In our familiarity 
with the Scriptures, and estrangement from their authority, our 
acquaintance with what they insist upon without experience of their 
power, that which appears to us to be our greatest danger as a 
nation, in these days, is that we are beginning to doubt whether 
there is anything divine belonging to them ; that we shall gradually 
reject their authority, and fall at last into utter unbelief. We fear 
that there are powerful elements at work amongst us, which expose 
us in a special manner to the assaults of this spirit, and that we are 
also up to this time very ill protected against it.’ 


In the Dywygiwr of June 1851, p. 176, we find the same 
acknowledgment coupled with an admission of the inability 
of Dissenting agencies to cope with the mischief :— 


‘As Nonconformists in Wales we have cause to lament, humble 
ourselves, and repent speedily before God, on account of the sleepy 
and useless condition of the Churches amongst us, on account of the 
darkness and ignorance of the land in general. There is no room to 
boast and take comfort—rather to be ashamed, to bewail, and greatly 
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to fear. Notwithstanding all the places of worship, schools, ministers, 
preachers, deacons, teachers of schools, all the hundreds of numerous 
congregations, and thousands of communicants or professors of reli- 
gion, still many are seen turning to Popery ; and worse, or still viler 
than the Papists, arethe Mormons. . . I understand that hundreds of 
Welshmen have embraced Mormonism, to their temporal and eternal 
destruction,’ &c., &c.—Letter signed ‘ Eta Delta.’ 


In the same magazine of March 1852, pp. 69-73, there is 
an article, written by a Dissenting minister, with a great deal 
of good sense and religious feeling in it, upon the Sunday 
School, of which Mr. Richard also speaks as capable of so 
much benefit to Wales. The writer, after speaking of its 
advantages, which we ourselves have no wish to disparage or 
deny, goes on to say :— 


‘After treating of the powerful effects and salutary influence of 
the Sabbath School upon the morals and condition of our nation, a 
stranger might suppose that the Sabbath School is about to turn our 
country into a Christian paradise, but I am sorry to say, however 
suited in its form and order to increase Scriptural knowledge, it is at 
present, according to my judgment, causing evil as well as assuring 
us of good.’ 


Our extract would be too long were we to enumerate the 
particular reasons given for this opinion, but we cannot for- 
bear from quoting the following remarkable words :— 


‘The thing I refer to is, that we have lost our taste for godly 
meditation, for personal, family, and social prayer, and, on account 
of this deficiency, that one of the essential elements of religion is in 
part wanting. Its life and power is departing, and if this degeneracy 
goes on, many of our Churches in a few years will be like the dry 
bones in Ezekiel’s vision, without glory, without beauty, without life 
belonging to them. Death will spread over them, until they have no 
feeling of their existence.’ 


‘The complaint on account of the unsuccessfulness of religion,’ 
says the Seren Gomer of September 1854, p. 424, ‘is a common com- 
plaint through a// our Churches, and great anxiety is felt by many that 
the condition of things is so heartless as respects it. All must be 
persuaded to feel that so it is, that all may be stirred up to lay hold 
of their work, and come out seriously against sin, the ungodlinesses of 
ungodly men, and the corrupt practices of the age. Then, with self- 
consistency, prayers can be offered up to God for success, and it may 
confidently be expected to take place.’ 

‘If our fathers went too far towards the torrid zone, there is a 
danger of our going too far towards the frigid zone.’-—(/d. February 


1854, Pp. 53-) 
The cause of temperance has, we believe, been making 
progress in Wales, as it has elsewhere, through the manifold 
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agencies that have been at work for the furtherance of it. 
We need not remind our readers that in 1881 an Act of 
Parliament was passed enacting that ‘In the Principality of 
Wales,’ ze. in the whole of its twelve counties, ‘all premises 
in which intoxicating liquors are exposed for sale by retail, 
should be closed during the whole of Sunday.’ Whether the 
voluntary movement which led to this result originated in a 
consciousness that such a measure was especially needed 
for Wales, or from a sympathy with the efforts that were 
being made elsewhere, we do not venture to decide. But we 
think that the following remarks from an article upon the 
Sunday Closing Act by John Coke Fowler, Esq., the ex- 
cellent Stipendiary Magistrate for Swansea, will not a little 
surprise our readers :-— 


‘In the month of November last a calculation was made in the 
following manner : Seven licensed houses were selected in the two 
large towns of Swansea and Merthyr Tydfil,! and the number of 
persons visiting them between half-past eight and half-past nine on a 
Sunday evening was ascertained. The houses were, as nearly as 
possible, fair samples of the whole with reference to size, custom, 
and situation. The seven public-houses in Swansea were visited by 
329 persons, giving an average of forty-seven. The seven Merthyr 
public-houses were visited by 264 persons, giving an average of 
nearly thirty-eight. Now, in Swansea there are 390 houses, and, 
assuming the average of forty-seven to be approximately correct, the 
astonishing result is that in that one hour about 18,000 persons 
visited them for one purpose or another. These figures extend over 
one hour only of the four open hours of trade. If the inquiry had 
extended over the four, it may be safely assumed that some thou- 
sands might be added to these figures. Extend the calculation to 
the whole county, and it would probably be found that 100,000 
persons, at least, spent part of Sunday evening in our 2,400 public- 
houses. What a picture do these figures convey of homes deserted 
and money wasted !’? 


It does not, of course, follow that every one of these 
persons went to the public-house for the purpose of indulging 
to excess. But Swansea and Merthyr are places in which 
Dissenting influence is especially powerful, and certainly the 
picture here presented of the Sunday evening of so many of 
its inhabitants will to most persons not appear confirmatory 
of the assertion that the observances of religion are held in 
high and universal estimation in Wales. But the Dissenting 






1 Merthyr is decidedly a Welsh-speaking town. In Swansea English 
is much more prevalent. The note on page 68 must not therefore be 
applied to Mr. Fowler’s words. 

2 Extracted from the Red Dragon, Cardiff, February 1882, 
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magazines also are loud in their denunciation against this 
vice among their countrymen, so that we need not have 
appealed to English testimony :— 


‘The drunkenness of Wales, the nore the pity,’ says the Drysorfa, 
December 1853, p. 398, ‘is on the increase. Thousands of our 
young men go so far as to make a joke of temptation and to play 
with the serpent whose deadly bite they will feel to eternity.’ 


The Seren Gomer, March 1852, p. 106, utters the same 
complaint :— 

‘Perhaps there is no sin that has kept its hold, in the face of the 
Gospel, among the Welsh people more than drunkenness. . 
Drunkenness is a thing very common in town and country, the 
world and the Church’—including, of course, Dissenters under that 
name. 


There is another special sin upon which, reluctant as we 
are to say a word, truthfulness prevents us from being silent. 
Mr. Richard, in his lecture on Nonconformity says he ‘ must 
denounce the grossly exaggerated representations that have 
been made respecting it as groundless and calumnious.’ We 
should be most unwilling to exaggerate or malign, but again 
we must say that his estimate of the amount of the evil 
alluded to is not borne out by the testimonies of others, 
About thirty years ago, an association was formed in 
Anglesey for the reformation of morals, in consequence of 
‘the deadly sin of incontinence, which, it says in the 
preamble of its rules, was at that time ‘very prevalent 
amongst the lower classes in that county, 7 common with 
other parts of Wales, whereby that portion of the population 
has become generally demoralized.’ Its members bound 
themselves to ‘use their best endeavours to check and finally 
to eradicate’ a certain ‘odious custom’ which was practised 
‘under the most indelicate and polluting circumstances.’ 
A late Chancellor of Bangor, the Rev. J. W. Trevor, was a 
zealous promoter of this association. In a letter of his now 
lying before us he says—and we are glad to quote his words, 
as highly creditable to the Dissenting ministers of that day 
and locality :—‘I did not hesitate to invite the assistance of 
the Dissenters, and am happy to say that they give it most 
zealously and effectually, and, what is remarkable, they are 
quite willing that the Church should continue to take the 
lead in this movement.’ We abstain from quoting the four 
rules of the association, from an unwillingness to dwell upon 
this hateful topic; and for the same reasons we let the veil 
of an unknown tongue hide from our readers the candid and 
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humiliating confessions of the Welsh Dissenting magazines 
upon the subject. But we may refer the Welsh reader to an 
article in the Dywygiwr of June 1851, pp. 170-174, entitled 
‘Anlladrwydd neu Buteindra,’ which is not more painful than 
it is explicit and minute. A national appeal from that article 
may, however, be quoted without offence. 


‘ Considering the things above mentioned, is it not full time for 
us to come out in preaching, counselling, conversing, lecturing, 
writing, and forming associations to save the world from the clutches 
of this vice? Let ministers of the word, then, deacons of churches, 
the whole body of religious members of every denomination, teachers 
of Sunday Schools and children, heads of families, one and all, 
awake, and then this plague will be driven away from the country.’ 


Is it possible to suppose that such an appeal would have 
been launched forth, unless it was a monstrous evil that had 
to be cured? Nor let it be supposed that this was a solitary 
cry in the wilderness. But it is sufficient for our purpose.! 

Mr. Richard asserts ‘that he has elsewhere proved that, 
with all the shortcomings of Wales, it will compare advan- 
tageously with any part of England.’ Be that as it may. 
We will not dispute the point, nor ask for his proofs. We 
may well be ashamed of English vices, and pray God to 
avert the punishment of them. But he must allow us to say 
that this comfortable conviction as to the comparative mo- 
rality of his countrymen will go very little way towards the 
establishment of his statement as to their high and universal 
estimation of the doctrines and observances of religion, 
which we have just quoted from his Memorandum subjoined 
to the Report. 

It is quite possible that objection may be taken to the 
testimonies we have quoted from Welsh writers, on the ground 


1 See for instance the Seven Gomer, June 1854, p. 245; August, 
Pp. 355-356. Mr. Lewis Morris in his article in the Contemporary Review 
of April last, speaking of the members of a former Commission of 
Inquiry into the condition of Wales—viz., that of 1846—makes the 
following remark, ‘ The haste and flippancy of which the critics [z.e. the 
Commissioners] have no doubt long since been heartily ashamed, still 
rankle in the hearts of the Welsh people, and after the lapse of thirty- 
six years are still widely known among them as “Brad y llyfrau 
gleision,” “ Zhe Treason of the Blue Books.”’ It is worthy of notice that 
the writer in the Seren Gomer, p. 356, speaking on this very subject of 
Welsh morality, and having this self-same reproachful epithet in his 
mind, makes the remark, ‘The TREACHEROUS ASSERTIONS OF BLUE 
BOOKS are not all true, though ¢here zs too much truth in them, and that 
we freely confess.’ Mr. Morris will do well to bear this candid confession 
in mind, when he again refers to the critics whose repentance he speaks 
of so confidently. 
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that so many years have elapsed since they were written. It 
is true that they are extracted from magazines of the years 
1851-56. We shall greatly rejoice if evidence can be adduced 
that the moral and religious condition of the Principality has 
greatly improved since that period. But there were giants 
in those days: and if such was its condition in the time of 
John Elias, Christmas Evans, and others whose names are 
held in honourable remembrance to this day, we know no 
reason why the influence of Dissent should be more salutary 
now. A remarkable confession very recently made on Dis- 
senting authority certainly does not favour that supposition. 
Mr. Richard himself in his lecture records the fact, for 
the purpose of ‘giving some idea of the marvellous growth of 
Voluntary Christianity’ among his countrymen, that ‘whereas 
in 1816 there were only 993 Nonconformist places of worship 
in Wales, in 1851, the year of the religious census’—z.. at the 
very time when these revelations of the inner workings of 
Dissent were made by Dissenting writers—‘there were 2,826.’ 
If the reference to that date is good for his purpose, it must 
be equally good for our own. If Voluntary Christianity had 
erected 2,826 chapels in Wales in 1851, surely the religious 
influence of its teaching should stand the test of actual expe- 
rience during the interval between 1851 and 1856. He 
may perhaps have forgotten that an eminent barrister, who 
lately retired from the position of a county court judge in 
South Wales, in the year 1865 or 1866! publicly denounced 
the practice referred to as a scandal to Wales. But he must 
be aware that only about five years ago a writer in the 
Golenad, another organ of the Welsh Calvinistic Methodists, 
reiterated these charges in the strongest possible terms—affiirm- 
ing of the inhabitants of one thoroughly Welsh-speaking 
county that they are votting in immorality, and that the 
system of Church government which ‘has been in force in 
that county for at least two generations is, according to his 
belief, ‘in a great degree responsible for the reversion of the 
great laws of morality, from the influence of which the cha- 
racter of the population so plainly suffers.’ We know the 
loud outcry which this article evoked, and the terms in which 
both its language and its author were denounced. It is not our 
business to justify it, except so far as to say that it is certainly 
not out of harmony with the outspoken confessions of thirty 
years ago, nor with the results of the inquiries which we our- 


1 J. Falconer, Esq. We have failed to discover in which of those 
years, But the zfszssima verba were published in the newspapers of the 
day. 
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selves have subsequently made as to the present operation of 
this odious custom in that county. The author of the article, 
whose name is a profound secret, in a palinode published in 
the same magazine (Golenad, July 2, 1881), does his best to 
explain his imprudence in supposing that the inspired exhor- 
tation, ‘Cry aloud, spare not, lift up thy voice like a trumpet,’ 
had imposed this obligation upon him. Some of his readers 
will be inclined to think that his recantation is due rather to 
‘the cudgelling, which he admits himself to have received 
from his official brethren and others, who had been greatly 
pained by his remarks, than to the validity of his arguments. 
As we have referred more than once to one member of 
the Commission in terms which we wish we had had no occasion 
to employ, it is a pleasure to us to say that in his lecture he 
generously admits that it would be ‘a kind of injustice to 
suppose that the shortcomings of the Established Church in 
past ages reflect dishonour or reproach upon its members in 
these days.’ Many of them, he allows, are working earnestly 
‘to make amends for the past, and to recover the ground lost 
through the apathy and forgetfulness’ of their predecessors. 
Without conceding all that Mr. Richard probably implies by 
these expressions, we do not conceal our opinion that if 
the Church in Wales in the last century had lived up 
to its own principles, those who are now arrayed against 
it would probably have been in comparison but few in 
number—Nonconformists, perhaps, but not Dissenters, in 
the proper sense of the terms—followers, in some time of 
excitement, of some spirit-stirring and popular leader, but 
gradually reabsorbed into its body, not laying the foundation 
of permanent and antagonistic communities. But while we do 
admit and regret the shortcomings of past times, we cannot 
accept the insinuation of Mr. Richard—for the sentiment is 
rather insinuated than avowed—that the reawakened zeal of 
the Church has come too late, neither can we sympathize 
with his regret that under existing circumstarices she has not 
a better field, less occupied and cultivated already, on which 
to expend her energies. We rather adopt another sentiment, 
to which he had just before given utterance, that the Dis- 
senters of the present day ‘have no right to clothe themselves 
in the virtues of their ancestors,’ and would ask him to consider 
how far they are treading in the steps of the good men whose 
hearts in the early part of the last century burned within them 
because in many cases the multitudes were as sheep scattered 
abroad without a shepherd, and who, under the impulse of 
that feeling were induced to take steps which ended in 
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separation. In our own days most probably they would have 
been guided by wise and fatherly counsel, and, through God’s 
blessing, their zeal and energy might have been overruled 
to the strengthening of the Church against the infidelity and 
wickedness of the age, instead of exposing her—we speak of 
the Church now in the widest sense, as comprehending all who 
love our Lord Jesus Christ and desire the promotion of His 
kingdom—to the scoffs of her enemies, as a house divided 
against itself, and therefore the less able to resist their rude 
assaults. 

The clergy of Wales do not regard their field of labour as 
giving such evidence of cultivation and fruitfulness under the 
hands of their rivals as to make their own services super- 
abundant and unnecessary. They are thankful for Mr. 
Richard’s commiseration, but regret and are astonished 
at his prejudices. Instead of their groaning under ‘the 
galling and intolerable yoke of State patronage and con- 
trol,’ or valuing their freedom ‘merely for the slight but 
invidious social and political superiority over other Christian 
communities, which it secures to them,’ as he supposes them 
to do, the great body of them are thankful for the liberty 
which they enjoy, in comparison with the bondage which they 
know too often falls to the lot of ministers elsewhere. For 
the most part, they contentedly recognize the principle 
that in every well-ordered society there must be a certain 
abridgment of personal liberty for the public good; and as 
to their social position, they value it as an evidence of our 
national Christianity, but above and beyond /hazé, as a most 
important means of enabling them to execute their commis- 
sion amongst all ranks and conditions of men. Mr. Richard 
assures us that when the clergy shall throw off this yoke, and 
enter with him and his associates into the enjoyment of the 
perfect law of liberty (!), he can ensure for them a glad and 
cordial welcome. We consider his picture of the liberty 
enjoyed under the rule of Nonconformity as unreal, with 
respect to the condition of its preachers and pastors, as we 
have before proved his estimate of the religious and moral 
condition of his countrymen to be. ‘ You,’ said an eminent 
clergyman of a former generation, ‘are the independent 
people, but we are the independent ministers.’ Instead of 
that abandonment of principle which he bids us to con- 
template with the prospect of so much satisfaction, we would 
humbly but heartily pray that the time may speedily come in 
Wales, as elsewhere, when all who profess and call themselves 
Christians may be one body, animated by one spirit, that the 
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have world may believe, what it never will believe while the Church 
(0d’s is harassed within by the heart-burnings of party spirit, and 
uled without by the rending of the Body of Christ through schisms 
and and divisions, that the Father sent the Son for the salvation of 
uk of mankind. 
who ~. ae 
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ciple 

rtain IT is a commonplace of history that the removal of the seat 
id as of empire from Rome to Constantinople had a considerable 
f our share in establishing the sway of the Popes over Western 
most Europe. Not only was the rival of greatest power and 
nmis- dignity withdrawn to a distance, instead of being actually or 
chard potentially upon the spot, and the occupant of the Papal 
>, and chair forced, even had he been unwilling, into the position of 
of the arbiter and guide in the troublous anarchy of the two centuries 
1 and which followed the irruption of the Barbarians, but it was 
iberty impossible for Constantine the Great to transfer the un- 
, with equalled prestige and august memories of the * Eternal City’ 
as we to the shores of the Bosphorus along with the Government 
moral offices and the shadowy Senate. All that remained behind 
ninent was inherited by the dignitary whose possession of the ancient 
ndent mistress of the world wore, almost from the moment of this 
sad of change, the semblance of actual sovereignty ; though it was 
) con- not for some centuries longer that the Pope was even in 
would theory King of Rome, or more than the Emperor’s chief 
yme in vassal within its walls. 
iselves But there is another, and in some respects more powerful, 
iat the factor in the rapid development of Papal power during the 
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period between the sixth and eighth centuries which has per- 
haps not attracted like notice from historians. It is this: the 
Empire was older than the Church, far more perfectly 
organized as an administrative system until a long time had 
elapsed, and covered for centuries a far wider area. It was 
in many respects a consummate piece of statecraft, it had all 
the arts of two civilizations at its back, and it had watched 
the growth and progress of the Church with a fear and 
suspicion which took shape, as all students know, in ten 
persecutions. This fear and suspicion were very far from 
disappearing with the conversion of the Empire, though their 
manifestation was then different from the rough methods of 
Valerian or Diocletian. It was still the care of statesmen to 
prevent the Church from becoming too powerful, from any 
zmperium in tmperio disturbing the symmetry of Government. 
And the traditions of a statecraft sharpened and polished by 
long centuries of political experience proved stronger in the 
East than the tentative and undeveloped priestcraft of the 
ecclesiastics who tried at any time to match themselves 
against it. But in the West, after the break-up of the 
Empire, all these conditions of the struggle between Church 
and State were precisely reversed. To understand the situa- 
tion there is nothing more helpful than to compare the map 
of Europe as it was at the close of the fourth century with its 
aspect in the sixth. At the former date the whole of what 
we now call Turkey, Greece, Roumania, Servia, Hungary, 
Germany south of the Danube, Italy, Switzerland, France, 
Spain, Portugal, and England, formed integral parts of a 
single realm, ruled by one monarch, or at most by two, who 
were viewed as colleagues rather than as rivals, and with one 
system of law current throughout. At the latter epoch this 
vast territory is broken up into.a number of petty States 
under the rule of Gepidz, Ostro-Goths, Suevi, Mceso-Goths, 
Franks, Burgundians, Alemanni, Huns, Thuringians, West- 
Goths, Longobards, Saxons, Heruli, and various minor tribes, 
owning some undefined submission to their more powerful 
neighbours, and suffered to share their spoils on those terms. 
Except for the general similarity of tribal customs amongst 
races of the same stock, there is little to represent uniformity 
of law, scarcely so much as the notion of international comity 
is noticeable, and each petty monarch takes the sword as the 
one principle of statecraft, whether for external defence or 
internal administration. Save in the one case of England, 
where the Teutonic invaders made a war of extirpation on 
the polity, ecclesiastical and civil, which they found there, 
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deliberately wasting the cities and substituting a rude 
paganism for Christianity, the conquerors of the Empire were 
powerfully impressed by the strange civilization with which 
they came in contact, and, though inevitably destroying much 
of it, yet retained such fragments as they were able to under- 
stand and assimilate. But as they naturally displaced the 
provincial officers, setting up their own governors, judges, &c., 
in their stead, the civil tradition was thoroughly broken, vet 
the ecclesiastical body, being little, if at all, interfered with, 
continued to represent and transmit all that survived of the 
elder culture and law. The Church was everywhere similarly 
organized, with the powerful See of Rome as a common 
centre of appeal and assistance, and the clergy, however low 
their intellectual development may appear when tried by 
either an earlier or a later standard, were far more than a 
match, in all diplomacy, for their untutored victors, who had 
no conception of the contest in which they were engaged, 
being unfamiliar with any kind of power save that of open 
force with the strong hand. Consequently, when any fresh 
attempt at extending the authority of the Roman See over 
some Western Church was made, there was no such co-opera- 
tion of the civil power in defence of the threatened liberties as 
always had to be reckoned with in schemes of aggression 
upon the East, for the barbarian kinglets neither compre- 
hended the issues involved, nor, even had this been otherwise, 
could they have held their own for a moment against the 
trained diplomacy and the world-wide organization of the 
Roman Curia. And one most noteworthy result of this 
comparative weakness and superlative ignorance on the part 
of the lay authority everywhere in the West was that the 
hierarchy was no longer content, as it had previously been, 
and as it has never ceased to be in Oriental Christendom, 
with dominion in the strictly spiritual sphere, but aimed 
steadily thenceforward at temporal supremacy also, at the 
subjugation of the laity to ecclesiastical law, to the extent of 
regarding even emperors and kings as but the chief civil 
officers of the Church, deriving their commission from her 
consecration, and removable at her pleasure for any failure in 
submissiveness. 

It is this new departure which differentiates the fifth 
century from its predecessor, for, as we have seen, every claim 
afterwards put forward for the supreme authority of the 
Roman Chair over the whole Catholic Church in spiritual 
matters had been already formulated then in the most precise 
terms. But Gelasius I, the very Pontiff whose demands on 
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behalf of his See were sc high and far-reaching, had admitted 
in the clearest language the duty of submission on the part of 
the clergy to the lay power in civil matters.!. And this is all 
the more noticeable because of the explicitness of his de- 
mands for the submission of the civil power in its turn to the 
clergy in all matters of religious doctrine.? 

The fifth century came to a close while the two great 
bodies which composed the Catholic Church were divided by 
the schism due, in the first instance, to the ambition of Felix 
III., and more than persevered in by Gelasius I. The Pope 
who next succeeded, Anastatius II., was a man of milder and 
more equitable temper than either of his predecessors, and 
would gladly have made reasonable concessions to Constanti- 
nople, with the view of restoring unity. This retractation of 
the Leonine policy, already the accepted programme of the 
Roman Church, has proved so distasteful that great obscurity 
hangs over the whole abortive negotiation, and all that is 
certainly known is that the Pope sent a legation to the 
Emperor, consisting of two distinguished Bishops, Cresconius 
of Todi and Germanus of Capua, entrusted with a letter 
wherein—albeit the claims of the Roman Chair to sovereign 
rank in the Church in virtue of the Petrine privilege are stated 
in the opening paragraphs according to the fashion set by 
Leo the Great—phrases stand which imply at least a doubt of 
the finality of a Papal sentence, as necessarily binding in the 
other world. The Pope says :— 


‘Our predecessor Pope Felix and Acacius are both doubtless in 
that place where no one can fail to receive the meed of his deserts 
from so great a Judge. . . . The blessed Apostle counsels us not to 
venture to pass judgment on matters touching which none can judge 
better or more truly than God ; lest any should take on himself to act 
rashly in this respect ; and on that account the unity and peace 
of the Church might be destroyed. .*. . We therefore beseech your 
Clemency that the name of Acacius may be specially passed over 


1 ¢Si enim quantum ad ordinem pertinet discipline, cognoscentes 
Imperium tibi superna dispositione collatum, legibus tuis ipsis quoque 
parent religionis antistites, ne vel in rebus mundanis exclusz videantur 
obviare sententiz ; quo, rogo, te decet affectu eis obedire, qui pro 
erogandis venerabilibus sunt attributi mysteriis ?’ (Gelas. Ef. ad Anastat. 
Imp. ap. Baron. Ann., 494, iv.). 

2 “Nosti etenim, fili clementissime, quod licet przesideas humano 
generi dignitate, rerum tamen przesulibus divinarum devotus colla 
submittis, atque ab eis causas tuz salutis expetis ; inque sumendis 
czlestibus sacramentis, eisque (ut competit) disponendis, subdi te debere 
cognoscis religionis ordine, potius quam preesse. Nosti itaque inter 
heec, ex illorum te pendere judicio, non illos ad tuam redigi velle 
voluntatem ’ (/d2d. iii.). 
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in silence, and seeing that he caused offence and scandal for many 
reasons to the Church, let him be passed over in compliance with 
this special appeal: since, as we have said, the deserts of each 
member of the whole priestly body can in no wise escape that Judge 
who knows what should be meted out to each according to the 
account of his stewardship of his gifts, and to whom alone the 
thoughts are open.’ ! 


This is something very different from the earlier demand 
that the name of Acacius should be publicly erased from the 
diptychs of Constantinople, as a sinner of whose fate no 
doubt could be entertained, since lying under the Pontifical 
anathema. Nor did the placability of Anastatius stop here. 
The Liber Pontificalis tells us further that he consented to 
hold communion with Photinus, a deacon of Thessalonica 
who had never broken off communion with Acacius, and that 
he even purposed the restoration of that Patriarch’s name to 
the Western diptychs. Its testimony on this head has been 
denied by Ultramontane writers, but there are some convinc- 
ing proofs that, whether these special acts are truly ascribed 
to Anastatius or not, they do not overpass his actual con- 
cessions ; for in the letter already cited he, in fact, revokes the 
most salient clause of his predecessor’s sentence on Acacius 
by acknowledging the validity of the sacraments and orders 
conferred by him, and that too in a paragraph wherein he 
says that the Emperor, whom God has appointed ‘ His vicar 
on earth,’ is bound to take cognizance of such matters.? 
Baronius, while affecting to discredit the charges of the Lzber 
Pontificalis, shows his own belief and feeling by observing 
(much as Platina had done a century earlier) :— 


‘But if anyone chooses to assert contentiously that Anastatius 
was too much inclined to restore the name of Acacius to the diptychs 
whence it had been erased, but was urtable to accomplish it because 
anticipated by death ; that is the very reason for admiring more and 
more God’s providence towards the Roman Church, seeing that He 
withdrew from this life the stumbling Pontiff who presided over the 
Apostolic See, before he could carry out his designs, ‘and that he was 
punished with death before he could be so much as tempted by 
Festus the envoy to sign the Henoticon of Zeno. For we know that 
it has often happened through the will of God, as the principal way 
whereby He is always wont to safeguard the integrity of the Catholic 
faith, that whoso was about to bring the Catholic purity of the 
Roman Church into peril has been cut off by a very sudden death.’ 


Anastatius did, in fact, die on November 17, 498, having 
sat just a week short of two years. How persistent was the 


1 Baron. Amn. 497, iv.-v. 2 [bid x. 3 Tbid. xxviii. 
VOL. XV.—NO. XXIX. G 
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feeling aroused against him in the Roman Church for 
preferring the peace of Christendom to the authority of his See 
may be gathered from the fact that Dante, without doubt 
representing the accepted tradition of his own day, depicts 
Anastatius as entombed in hell, because of his connexion 
with Photinus,! 

The death of the Pope gave the signal for one of those 
sanguinary contests in the choice of a successor which had 
already stained the Roman annals. A hasty, but valid, elec- 
tion placed Ccelius Symmachus, a convert from Paganism, 
and the candidate of the party which may be most easily de- 
fined as the Ultramontane one, in the Papal Chair, and he was 
duly installed in the Basilica of Constantine. But the Senator 
Festus, leader of the section which desired peace with the 
East, procured on the same day the election of the Archpriest 
Laurentius, who was enthroned in Sta. Maria Maggiore. 
Civil strife, attended with pillage and slaughter, whose guilt 
seems attributable equally to the rival factions, immediately 
broke out, and continued till both agreed to submit the elec- 
tion to the arbitration of the Arian sovereign of Italy, Theo- 
doric the Ostrogoth. The party of Symmachus assented with 
much reluctance to this appeal before a civil authority, but 
had no other practical course open to it. However, Theodoric 
confined himself strictly to the single question of the voting, 
declining any examination into the personal merits of the 
competitors, and ascertaining that the election of Symmachus 
was not only prior in point of time, but that he had received 
the actual majority of votes, promptly decided in his favour : 
nevertheless requiring that some security should be given 
against any future breach of the public peace in the event of 
a disputed election to the Papacy. Accordingly, the king 
issued a precept for the convention of a Synod to draw up 
regulations for future elections, to insure their orderliness and 
tranquillity. This was not altogether an innovation on his 
part. Pope Simplicius, aware of the factious temper of his 
flock, had applied to Basilius, Praetorian Prefect under King 
Odoacer, not to allow the electoral body to proceed to the 
choice of a Pope on the next vacancy unless in the presence 
and under the control of the Prefect himself. But when 
Simplicius died, the electors paid no attention to this pro- 
vision, and even went so far as to give no notice to the civil 
magistrate, contrary to the usual custom. Basilius hereupon 
attended the electoral assembly, and remonstrated against its 
conduct, on the very sufficient ground that the far from un- 

1 Dante, /zferno, Cant. xi. 4. 
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likely disturbances which might accompany the discussion 
would probably spread to the State as well as to the Church, 
and that it was consequently the business of the civil autho- 
rity to take due precautions against rioting. Nor did he con- 
tent himself with this remonstrance: for it seems certain that 
to his representations was due the remarkable law enacted by 
Odoacer, interfering for the first time with the management 
and control of Church property, which had till then been left 
absolutely in the hands of the clergy. It seems, however, 
that the diversion of these funds for the purposes of faction, 
and the consequent stirring up of public trouble, had become 
frequent and dangerous ; so that the new law struck vigorously 
at the abuse by prohibiting all alienations of any kind of 
Church property, declaring all sales or contracts of the sort 
null and void, and the alienated property recoverable by the 
foundation to which it belonged, after any length of adverse 
possession. An anathema (it does not appear on what au- 
thority) was appended to the edict, which was received with 
much anger by those at whom it was levelled, but they were 
unable to make any effectual resistance so long as it continued 
in force.! The object of Theodoric was to abolish the evils of 
canvassing ; and when the Synod assembled under the presi- 
dency of the new Pope, it consisted of seventy-three bishops, 
sixty-seven priests, and seven deacons. The following canons, 
proposed by the Pope, were enacted: (a) Any priest, deacon, 
or clerk, in the lifetime of a Pope, and without his assent, 
canvassing for the Papacy, making any promises, endeavour- 
ing to extort pledges, or joining in any caucuses, to secure an 
election, should be deposed and excommunicated. (4) Any 
one convicted of canvassing for the Papacy during the Pope’s 
lifetime should be anathematized. (c) If the Pope should 
die too suddenly to allow of his personally making arrange- 
ments for the choice of his successor (wt de sud electione succes- 
soris, ut supra placuit, non possit ante decernere), the candidate 
with the majority of suffrages, if not disqualified by canvas- 
sing, should be consecrated. (d@) Informers against violations 
of these canons, even if accomplices, should not only receive 
a free pardon, but be rewarded besides.? It is not unworthy 
of remark that the Anti-Pope Laurentius, accepting the deci- 
sion of Theodoric, took his seat in this Synod, and withdrew 
at its close to the Bishopric of Nocera; so that no such 
doubt hangs over the claim of Symmachus to the Papacy as 
over that of Damasus or Boniface I. 


1 Baron. Aun. 483, x.—xv. ? Bruns, Canones, ii. 289. 
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The hostility of the party which had promoted the 
election of Laurentius was, however, not appeased by his 
voluntary cession, and in the year 500 the Pope was im- 
peached before King Theodoric for various crimes, and notably 
as the cause of the violent disorders which had again broken 
out in Rome. We have referred on a former occasion to the 
remarkable precedent set when a mere local Italian Synod 
was compelled, in spite of its reclamations, to sit in judgment 
on the Pope;' but there. are some curious facts which merit 
notice here. First, the Senator Festus persuaded the king 
to repeat the precedent set by the Emperor Honorius at the 
time of the disputed election on the death of Pope Zosimus,? 
and to appoint an Episcopal Vicar as temporary administrator 
of the See of Rome, to the supersession of the Pope till he 
had been formally tried ; and also to make the necessary 
preparations for the trial itself, besides performing all episcopal 
offices as though the See were vacant. Peter, Bishop of 
Altino, was accordingly nominated, with instructions, how- 
ever, to exhibit all due respect to the Pope. Instead of 
doing so, Peter, on his arrival in Rome, at once suspended 
Symmachus from all his functions, without so much as grant- 
ing him an interview, or hearing what defence he had to 
make. This misconduct greatly increased the disturbances 
at Rome, and obliged the king to come in person to appease 
the general discontent. It was then that Theodoric convened 
the Synod of 115 Italian Bishops which first assembled to 
try the Pope, who, in fact, personally called for the inquiry as 
the only effectual way of clearing himself. Theodoric with- 
drew to Ravenna, to make it clear that he did not intend to 
overawe the Synod, but absolutely refused the Pope’s appli- 
cation for the dismissal of Peter of Altino from his office 
of sequestrator of the See, and for his own reinstatement before 
trial. The matter was not pressed after the king’s refusal, 
and is thus a very weighty piece of evidence as to the degree 
of Papal authority at this date. Symmachus, however, took 
advantage of a riot, in which he was attacked by the bravos 
of the opposition party, to retract his consent to the jurisdic- 
tion of the Synod ; and its members informed the king that 
the Pope had refused to comply with their summons, and that 
they did not know how to act, as there was no provision in 
ecclesiastical law for trying a Pope, especially before the 
Bishops under his own direct jurisdiction.* The king told 
them to decide any way they chose, provided their decision 

1 Church Quarterly Review, April 1879, p. 13. 

2 Baron. An. 419, xxxiii. % Hardouin, Conc. ii. 974. 
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should make for the restoration of peace ; and they availed 
themselves of his leniency to get rid of the whole difficulty 
by declaring themselves incompetent to decide the question at 
issue at all, further than by saying that in view of the rank and 
privileges of the See of S. Peter, the Pope must be declared 
free from all human responsibility, be restored to all his 
functions and honours, and, in respect of the charges against 
him, be left to the judgment of God alone.'' This was, how- 
ever, very far from being a unanimous decision. It emanated 
from only seventy-two Bishops, all known partisans of the 
Pope. The minority of forty-three Bishops lodged a formal 
protest against the acquittal pronounced by what they termed 
the ‘ Synod of the Incongruous Absolution ’ (Contra Synodum 
A bsolutionis Incongrue), on the threefold ground that the 
majority consisted of persons who had come with a predeter- 
mination to acquit Symmachus, whatever the evidence might 
be; that his accusers had never been heard, so that no real 
trial had taken place which could justify an acquittal; and 
that the Pope, having four times refused, under various 
pretexts, to appear before his judges, though duly cited, 
merited condemnation on that ground alone, according to the 
usual course of law. Remarkable as this protest is, because 
coming from a body of prelates belonging to the Roman 
Patriarchate, who might naturally be expected to be submis- 
sive to their unquestionable superior, there is a yet more 
singular document connected with this abortive trial, which 
emanated from the Papal party. It is the counter-allegation 
put forward by Ennodius, then deacon and secretary of 
Symmachus, and afterwards Bishop of Pavia, to the effect 
that a Pope can be tried only by his.own consent, and that, in 
fact, there never could be any sufficient reason for indicting 
him with a view to a trial, because one of the chief privileges 
attached to the Chair of Peter is that of hereditary innocence ; 
so that every Pope is, in virtue of his office, a saint, and is either 
already pure and holy at the time of his election, or becomes 
so by reason of it. This bold proposition, revived some 
centuries later by Gregory VII., was far from passing un- 
challenged ; but it was read before a Roman Synod in 503, 
and embodied by it in its Acts? The motive for holding 
that Synod was that the Churches of Gaul, thoroughly sub- 
jugated as they had been to the Papal Chair by the Edict of 
Valentinian III., were startled at the news that the Pope was 
to be put on his trial, and sent a remonstrance to the Italian 
Bishops through Avitus, Archbishop of Vienne, declaring 


1 Hardouin, Conc. ii. p. 970. 2 Ibid. pp. 983 7. 
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their opinion to be that the Pope could not be brought to 
trial by his Bishops, as he was head and chief of the Church 
Catholic, and they his subjects and inferiors.' Such doctrine 
was far too acceptable and useful at Rome to be left in an 
informal shape, and Symmachus convened a Synod of 218 
Italian Bishops, who, besides accepting the thesis of Ennodius, 
further enacted that the Pope, as supreme judge in all 
ecclesiastical and spiritual causes, was responsible to God 
alone, and—as a kind of corollary—that no Bishop, however 
blameworthy, could be called to account by his own flock, 
and should not be bound to make any answer, even to a 
synodal impeachment, until he had first been restored to all 
property, dignity, or privileges of which his accusers might 
have deprived him. These canons were enforced by sen- 
tences of deposition for the clergy and excommunication for 
all others. In the previous year, 502, another Roman Synod 
had professed to repeal the law of Odoacer, already men- 
tioned, against the alienation of Church property, though 
immediately re-enacting it in almost identical terms, and had 
thus added a virtual claim of absolute superiority over the 
State in all the temporal accidents of the Church to the far- 
reaching spiritual privileges now heaped, so far as a local 
Synod could do it, upon the occupant of the Roman Chair. 
Thus, although there is abundant evidence that a powerful 
minority regarded all this as a dangerous and unwarrantable 
innovation, nevertheless the net result of the troubles under 
Symmachus was a great increase in the prestige of the 
Papacy. 

Meanwhile, Eastern Christianity was becoming disinte- 
grated more rapidly than that of the West was crystallizing, 
and the prospect of an accommodation between Rome and 
Constantinople, already faint, was destroyed by an open 
breach between Pope Symmachus and the Emperor Anastatius, 
in which each charged the other with abetting heresy (truly 
enough so far as the Emperor was concerned); and the 
interchange of violent discourtesies—-on the one hand, inclu- 
sive of withholding the usual letters of congratulation on the 
accession of a new Pope; on the other, a scarcely-veiled 
sentence of excommunication on the Emperor, as virtually 
involved in the condemnation of Acacius—did much to 
embitter the relations of East and West, but, singularly 
enough, in so doing further advanced the Papal cause. The 
reasons are as follow. Although Symmachus was an object 
of distrust and suspicion to the whole moderate school at 
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Rome, and has never been cleared of some of the worst 
charges against him, notably that of selling holy orders,! 
nevertheless no doubt was seriously entertained of his 
adherence to the doctrinal decrees of Ephesus and Chalcedon. 
But his pontificate synchronized with a remarkable recrudes- 
cence of Eutychianism in the East, actively fostered by 
the Emperor Anastatius. He showed his hand first by 
sequestering the Patriarch Euphemius, a man of high character 
for devoutness and honesty, and then procuring his deposition 
by a packed Synod; in which he also caused the republication 
of the Henoticon of Zeno. Macedonius, the Patriarch 
appointed in the room of Euphemius, proved to be of like 
temper and, refusing to reject the Council of Chalcedon at 
the Emperor’s bidding, was arrested and sent into exile, and 
though even the Emperor failed to persuade or compel any 
Synod to depose a man so highly esteemed, Timotheus, 
treasurer of the Great Church, a mere Court lackey, was 
intruded in his room, and at once renounced communion 
with the Catholic Patriarchs of Antioch and Jerusalem, while 
sending letters of communion to the Eutychian Patriarch of 
Alexandria and other Bishops of that party. This precipi- 
tated the crisis, and the Catholics of Syria and’ Palestine, 
casting about for help in their peril, turned to Rome, known 
to be free from Monophysite leanings, and addressed a 
memorial to Pope Symmachus, imploring his assistance, 
having good reason to think that his personal quarrel with 
the Emperor would make him all the readier in supporting 
his own co-religionists. The wording of this memorial is very 
noteworthy, as showing, on the one hand, what language of 
deference was thought necessary for the propitiation of the 
Pope, and, on the other, what saving clauses are interwoven, in 
order not to make any such formal acknowledgment of Papal 
authority as might be inconveniently pressed at some future 
time. A few phrases will-serve in illustration, First comes 
a preamble, in which they cite the parables of the lost sheep 
and the lost drachma, and remark that far greater interests 
are now imperilled, affecting ‘three-fourths of the habitable 
world,’ though purchased with the precious Blood of the 
Lamb, ‘as the blessed Prince of the glorious Apostles, whose 
chair Christ, the Good Shepherd, hath entrusted to your 
Blessedness, hath taught.’ Then, reminding the Pope of S. 
Paul’s vision calling him over to Macedonia, they ask him to 
hasten in like manner, as an affectionate father, to his sons, 
perishing in the gainsaying of Acacius, and to deliver them— 
1 Hefele, Coc. xiii. 220. 
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‘ Since it is not the power of binding only which has been given you, 
but also that of loosing those long bound, after the pattern of your 
master. . . . For you are not ignorant of Satan’s craft, since you are 
daily taught by your holy teacher Peter to feed the flock of Christ 
throughout the whole world, committed to you not to be constrained 
by force, but voluntarily ; you who with the most learned Paul cry to 
us your inferiors (sudjectis) and say: “‘ Not for that we have dominion 
over your faith, but are helpers of your joy.”’ 


Next, defending themselves from the charge of heresy, and 
explaining the difficulties of their position, which made some 
intercourse with heretics inevitable, they claim his help as 
something which he is bound to give, not only on the general 
ground that only a hireling, and no true shepherd, would 
abandon sheep thus exposed to the wolf, but specially that he 
owed a debt of gratitude to the East, whence his own teachers, 
Peter and Paul, had been divinely sent. Then they say that 
if their calamity had been less serious, they would have come 
in person, instead of merely sending a letter. ‘We would 
have hastened to our spiritual physician that we might 
venerate (adoraremus) the passions of those good physicians, 
that is, Christ’s glorious disciples, your teachers, and your own 
holy footsteps: that we might receive medicine for gainsaying, 
and loosing of bonds, and remission of sins from your holy 
mouth. <A long profession of faith, in accordance with the 
decrees of Chalcedon, ends this dispirited appeal, markedly 
unlike any earlier document we possess.' No record has 
been preserved of the Pope’s reply, but his general policy in 
the East was that of rigid exaction of the hardest terms of 
communion, so that it may fairly be assumed that the Oriental 
Bishops took but little by their motion. A revolution of an 
unexpected nature did far more, however, for the Papal 
claims than even the submissiveness of the Eastern hierarchy. 
The Emperor, pushing his support of Eutychianism still 
further, deposed Flavian of Antioch, and intruded the 
heresiarch Severus in his place, speedily afterwards depriving 
Elias of Jerusalem also. The Catholic remnant in the East 
seemed about to be crushed in a hopeless struggle against 
the Court, when Vitalian, military governor of Moesia and 
Dardania, in the north of that great province of Eastern 
Illyricum which had always had close relations with Rome, 
raised the standard of revolt in the first of the religious wars 
which were to prove such a curse to Christendom, and 


1 Baron. Amn. 512, xlviii.-lxii. Baronius characteristically draws 
the conclusion that kissing the Pope’s feet was at this time the usual 
mark of respect paid by bishops admitted to an audience at Rome. 
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marched upon Constantinople at the head of a powerful army 
before the Emperor had time to prepare for defence. 
Alarmed at the havoc already wrought by the invaders, 
Anastatius hastened to submit to the demands of Vitalian, 
which (undoubtedly suggested from Rome) were the recall of 
Macedonius and Flavian to their Sees, the restoration of 
all the deprived anti-Eutychian bishops, public confession of 
the Creed of Chalcedon, and the convocation of an CEcu- 
menical Council, to which the Pope was to be specially 
invited, to inquire into the legality of the imperial decrees 
against the Catholics.’ Just at this crisis Pope Symmachus 
died, and, was succeeded in the Papal Chair by Hormisda ; 
and little as the Emperor was inclined to fulfil his engage- 
ments, once the troops of Vitalian had withdrawn, he was 
obliged to open negotiations with the new Pope in order to 
keep up appearances. The letter, addressed ‘to the most 
holy and most religious Archbishop and Patriarch Hormisda,’ 
was despatched to Rome in January 515, and the envoy who 
bore it also carried letters to the Pope from Vitalian (now 
lost), and from Dorotheus of Thessalonica, the latter of whom 
besought the Pope not to lose such an opportunity of healing 
the divisions of the Church. The Emperor’s missive was far 
from cordial or conciliatory. He lays the blame of the cessa- 
tion of intercourse between himself and Rome to the ‘stiff- 
ness’ (duritia) of the late Pope, and curtly giving notice of his 
design to assemble a Council, invites Hormisda to attend in 
the character of a ‘ mediator.’? Dorotheus must have wounded 
Papal susceptibilities nearly as much by the address of his 
letter, wherein he styles Hormisda his ‘ fellow-minister,’ and by 
at least implying, amidst deep professions of respect for the 
Chair of S. Peter, that Symmachus had been a mere intruder, 
and that only the regularity of the late election had availed 
to end the schism in the Roman Church itself. 

Hormisda was far from anxious to meet these advances, 
such as they were, and began with declining to give a definite 
answer till he should have more information, and with repeat- 
ing the objection raised long before by Leo the Great, that 
there was no precedent for the presence of the Roman Pontiff 
at any Council outside Italy. But pressure from King Theo- 
doric obliged him to give way in some degree, and on receipt 
of another letter from the Emperor, inviting him to a Council 
to be held at Heraclea, in Thrace, on July 15 that same year, 
he consented to send legates in his stead, not, however, to 
Heraclea itself, but to Constantinople. These legates were 

1 Baron. Aum. 514, xl. xli. 2 Ibid. 515,iv.v. * Lbid. viii—xi. 
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the Ultramontane Ennodius of Pavia, already named, For- 
tunatus of Todi, the priest Venantius, Vitalis, a deacon, and 
Hilarus, a notary. The instructions of the Pope to these 
envoys were very full, and aimed far more at increasing the 
prestige of his See amongst the Easterns than at healing the 
divisions of Christendom. He bids them to accept any offer 
of lodging made them by the Greek Bishops, but not to eat 
or drink with them, nor even receive gifts of provisions from 
them, or anything except means of transit, until after the 
public act of joint communion. They are provided with 
answers beforehand to almost every proposal or question 
likely to come from the Emperor; they are told not to com- 
municate with him at the altar till he has publicly declared 
that his doctrine is not only that of Chalcedon and the Tome 
of S. Leo, but that he accepts all the ordinances and teachings 
of the Holy See; on which condition they may hold out 
hopes of the Pope’s attendance at the coming Council. If 
any petitions are lodged against Bishops for having rejected 
the Council of Chalcedon and the Tome, they are to receive 
them, but to reserve the hearing of the cause for the judgment 
of the Apostolic See, ‘that you may give hopes of a hearing, 
and yet our right of deciding the matter may be reserved.’ 
They are to refuse all intercourse with the Patriarch Timothy, 
and are particularly instructed, every time they have occasion 
to name the Pope to the Emperor, to speak of him as ‘your 
Father’ giving his orders to a son bound to obedience.' To 
this document, of which only a few of the chief clauses are 
here cited, was added a schedule of the terms of peace to be 
imposed on the Emperor, now humbled by the sense of the 
insecurity of his throne because of the militant and insurgent 
temper of his Catholic subjects. These terms are as follow :— 
1. The Emperor is to send a circular letter to all Bishops, 
declaring his acceptance of the Council of Chalcedon and of 
the Tome of S. Leo. 2. The Fathers of the Council are to 
sign a like declaration, and to anathematize, not only Nes- 
torius and Eutyches, with their followers, but also Acacius. 
3. All persons exiled for any ecclesiastical reason are to be 
referred to the hearing of the Apostolic See, which is to have 
full powers of inquiry and decision. 4. All persons expelled 
or exiled, who are known to have remained in communion 
with the Roman See, are to be at once restored as a matter 
of right. 5. All Bishops charged with the persecution of 
Catholics are to be reserved for the judgment of the Apostolic 
See” The legates were entrusted at the same time with a 
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letter from Hormisda to the Emperor, in which he says that 
though there is no precedent for a Pope complying with such 
an invitation to a Council as he had received, he is neverthe- 
less not unwilling to take the matter into consideration, pro- 
vided a pledge be given beforehand that the Council will 
decide in one specified way and no other.! 

Anastatius, placed as he was between two fires, was ready 
to accept nearly all of these exorbitant demands, but there 
was one point of more serious importance to him than the 
others, on which he felt obliged to make a stand, lest he 
should fatally incense the people of Constantinople. That 
point was the erasure of the name of Acacius from the dip- 
tychs, and the recognition of the validity of the Papal sentence 
against him. The legates pleaded their precise instructions, 
of which this was in truth the principal item, as it would be a 
fatal blow to the privileges of Constantinople ; and the nego- 
tiations broke off, so far as they were concerned. But the 
Emperor addressed another letter to the Pope for them to 
transmit, wherein, after professing his acceptance of the 
doctrine of Chalcedon, he declares that he could not venture 
on the erasure of Acacius from the diptychs on his own re- 
sponsibility without great risk of tumult and bloodshed, and 
that, for his own part, he did not think it right to drive living 
men out of the Church on account of dead ones ; but that he 
was ready to leave this question to the Council for settlement.” 
He followed up this letter with an embassy in the next year, 
sending two laymen of high rank, Theopompus, Count of the 
Domestics, and Severianus, Count of the Imperial Consistory, 
with letters to the Pope and to the Roman Senate, in which 
he repeated his desire for peace, and asked that the question 
of Acacius might at least be postponed for the Council to 
decide. But his overtures were rejected with contumely by 
the Pope, partly, it would seem, on the pretext of the lay 
character of the ambassadors ; and the original demands were 
repeated in all their stringency. But in the meanwhile, the 
Emperor's position had sensibly improved at home, by reason 
of the popularity he gained through standing firm in the 
matter of Acacius, and he had besides re-established his autho- 
rity over Mcesia and Dardania, and had superseded Vitalian 
himself, whose secret understanding with the Pope had been 
scarcely doubtful. Accordingly, he saw no use in prosecuting 
the scheme of a Council, but dismissed the bishops already 
assembled at Heraclea, and countermanded such as were still 
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on their way ; whereupon the Roman legates withdrew from 
Constantinople. 

The Pope was much blamed by all save his own im- 
mediate partisans for having thus made the hopes of recon- 
ciliation abortive, but a tactical error of the Emperor’s gave 
him an excuse for making a fresh attempt on the liberties of 
the Eastern Churches. Anastatius determined to revenge 
himself on those Bishops of Illyricum who had abetted 
Vitalian’s rising, and arrested four of them, including Alcyson 
of Nicopolis, Metropolitan of Epirus, who died in custody. 
His comprovincials immediately elected as his successor one 
John, an ardent partisan of Rome, who at once despatched a 
letter to the Pope, announcing his consecration, and declaring 
his adherence to all Papal teaching, including the condemna- 
tion of Acacius. A synodal letter from his comprovincials 
accompanied this private one,and Hormisda promptly replied, 
commending their zeal, warning them against any intercourse 
with heretics, and calling on them to redeem their professions 
of devotion to Rome by signing the document known as the 
Formulary of Hormisda, which shall be ‘given a little later. 
And as Dorotheus of Thessalonica, Eparch of Eastern Illyri- 
cum, refused to break off communion with Constantinople, 
the Pope took a step in advance of any aggression on local 
rights yet essayed by Rome, by disregarding his official rank 
as Papal Vicar for that province, assuming in his stead direct 
metropolitical jurisdiction within its limits, ordaining Bishops 
to all vacant sees, and finally proceeding to excommunicate 
Dorotheus himself, exempting all his comprovincials from his 
authority, and even refusing them leave to hold official inter- 
course with him as their Primate, under pain of being them- 
selves excommunicated.! But while thus punishing one 
whose sole offence had been tardiness in preferring Papal to 
Imperial commands, Hormisda re-opened negotiations with 
Anastatius, sending Ennodius of Pavia and Peregrinus of 
Misenum as legates in April 517 to Constantinople, ostens- 
ibly with public letters only, addressed to the Emperor, the 
Patriarch, and the Bishops, with exhortations to orthodoxy 
and unity ; but also with more private instructions to stir up 
cabals in the Roman interest at Constantinople, and to take 
measures in concert with the enemies of the Government, in 
case the Papal demands were not acceded to. The Court, 
which had private information throughout, allowed the legates 
to do as they pleased, and commit themselves fully to con- 
structive treason, but then suddenly arrested and deported 
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them, while the Emperor terminated the abortive negotiations 
in a far from undignified letter to the Pope, contrasting his 
arrogant and implacable temper with the example of the 
Saviour, and ending with the significant words: ‘We can 
bear with being insulted and made of no account ; we cannot 
bear to receive orders.’! 

It seemed as if the Papal game had been played out in the 
East, but a fresh chance was given by the impolitic cruelties 
of Severus of Antioch, an anti-Catholic zealot, who fired the 
Catholic monasteries, and slaughtered as many as three hun- 
dred and fifty monks on a single occasion. An appeal to the 
Emperor against his own nominee, Severus, proved to be in 
vain, and accordingly the sufferers addressed themselves to 
the Pope and the Western Bishops in general for help and 
redress, undertaking on their part to anathematize all who 
had been condemned by the Apostolic See.2? This document 
was signed by twenty-five Archimandrites, and one hundred 
and seventy priests and deacons. Hormisda, in his reply, 
tells them that all their sufferings are due to their having left 
the one true shepherd—namely, himself—but that affliction 
has brought them back to the decrees and mandates of the 
Apostolic See, though somewhat tardily, and that if they 
persevere in that course, and anathematize all whom Rome has 
condemned, he will extend his favour to them, and notably if 
they resist all commands of the secular authority in spiritual 
concerns, asthe Temple priesthood did King Uzziah.* 

The death of Anastatius in 518, and the accession of 
Justin I., an orthodox sovereign, changed the situation at 
Constantinople with much rapidity. The Patriarch and all 
the Court-prelates hastened to abjure Eutychianism, to revive 
the decrees of Chalcedon, and to restore the names of 
Euphemius, Macedonius, and Leo the Great to the diptychs. 
But although the doctrinal gulf between Rome and Con- 
stantinople was thus narrowed, the proceedings were not such 
as gave satisfaction to the former, for the ‘Synod which 
assembled to ratify the change took no account whatever of 
Papal acts in its proceedings, and though restoring the name 
of Leo to the diptychs, placed it below those of Euphemius 
and Macedonius, both of whom had died excommunicated by 
the Pope for refusing to admit the validity of the sentence on 
Acacius. But the new Emperor was anxious to make peace 

with Rome, and Rome cared little for any restoration of 


‘ Baron. Aum. 516, xlix. ‘ Injuriari et annullari sustinere possumus, 
juberi non possumus.’ 
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orthodox teaching which did not include submission to her 
demands. Accordingly, when the Patriarch sent formal 
notice to the Pope of the Synod which had just been held, 
and of the restoration of his name, as well as that of his 
predecessor Leo, to the Constantinopolitan diptychs, asking 
him to send envoys to conclude the peace now begun, the 
Emperor sent Count Gratus with a letter to the same effect, 
and, what is more important, that officer bore also a private 
letter to the Pope from the Emperor’s nephew, the famous 
Justinian, broadly hinting that the question of Acacius was 
to be decided in the Pope’s sense, and asking him to come in 
person to Constantinople, or at least to send legates clothed 
with plenipotentiary powers, on that understanding.' A vic- 
tory for the Papal Chair was thus a foregone conclusion, nor 
was any serious resistance to be expected from the Patriarch 
John, a man of facile and yielding temper. The Pope saw 
his advantage, and was far from cordial or encouraging in his 
reply. Tothe Emperor he briefly says that it is high time 
the Greek Bishops came to a better mind, and that he will 
send directions to them as to their conduct for the future, as 
also a Formulary to sign, on their reception of which his own 
policy will depend. To the Patriarch he is more explicit, and 
even less friendly ; asking him how he can reconcile the 
discrepancy of accepting the decrees of Chalcedon, and yet 
continuing to uphold Acacius ; and alleging that the necessary 
corollary of his having at last embraced the faith of blessed 
Peter is that he is bound to receive also all the judgments of 
the Apostolic See without any hesitation, and to set a good 
example to all the Oriental Bishops by being the first to sign 
the Formulary.” 

The Pope then prepared to send a legation to the East, 
consisting of two Bishops, Germanus and John, Blandus, a 
presbyter, and Felix and Dioscorus, deacons. They were 
given the most precise instructions, not to hold communion, 
nor even to eat with anyone who did not first sign the For- 
mulary ; to insist on the erasure from the diptychs, not only 
of the name of Acacius, but of his successors, and that if it 
should be argued that two of these, Euphemius and Mace- 
donius, were not only of unquestionable orthodoxy, but had 
even suffered as confessors for the faith of Chalcedon, they 
were to reply that they had no authority to vary one tittle 
from the text of the Formulary ; and that if the Patriarch gave 


1 Baron. /did. 518, Ixxi—Ixxxi. ‘De nomine tantummodo Acacii 
vestre Beatitudinis convenit audire consensum.’ 
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way on these points, then they were to require him to send a 
circular letter to all the bishops within his jurisdiction, urging 
them to follow his example.' The legates were also entrusted 
with a large number of letters to high civil personages, both 
men and women, urging them to do all in their power to 
bring about the desired result. The progress of the legates 
was almost a triumphal march through the cities they 
traversed on their way, and they procured signatures without 
difficulty to the Formulary, thereupon admitting the signa- 
tories to the Roman communion. At Constantinople itself 
they were received with high honours, and the Emperor 
desired them to hold a preliminary conference with the 
Patriarch, to settle the terms of union with him. They 
replied that the terms were already settled by the Pope, and 
that they were not empowered to alter them in any respect ; 
and, in fact, the Patriarch made no difficulty as to the erasure 
of the name of Acacius, which had been the one point insisted 
on by the predecessors of Hormisda. But when the further 
demand was pressed that he should also anathematize his 
own orthodox predecessors, Euphemius and Macedonius, who 
had been all but martyrs for the decrees of Chalcedon, and 
whose sole offence had been the non-recognition.of an un- 
canonical Papal judgment, John displayed unexpected firm- 
ness, and protested against the clause, as also against the 
far-reaching claims of jurisdiction with which it was accom- 
panied, as making the Pope master of Christendom, and 
communion with him the one requisite of salvation. The 
legates, however, would abate nothing, and the Emperor, 
whose own mind was made up for peace at any price, and 
who, as a grossly illiterate man, unable even to read or write, 
was quite incapable of estimating aright the principles at 
stake, first had the civil sanction of the Senate given to the 
Formulary, and then proceeded to extort the Patriarch’s 
signature. He still held out, asking that, instead of signing 
the Formulary itself, he might be allowed to draft a letter of 
his own to the Pope to the same general effect, but varied in 
wording, to avoid the difficulties presented by a document 
drawn up in the Roman Chancery. There was a long dis- 
cussion over this proposal, and a compromise was at last 
agreed on, that the Patriarch might prefix a letter to his 
signature, but was to sign absolutely. Accordingly, John, 
addressing Hormisda in the traditional form as his ‘ brother 
and fellow-minister,’ astutely inserted two clauses in his letter 
which effectually barred the possibility of basing any future 
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claims over Constantinople on the fact of his signature. 
first of these runs thus :— 


‘I hold that the most holy Churches of God—that is, yours of 
Old Rome and this of New Rome—are one; I define that it, 
the See of blessed Peter, and this, the seat of Imperial Government, 


are one.’ 


The second clause went yet further, by implicitly reasserting 
Canon XXVIII. of Chalcedon, in these terms :— 


‘I assent to all the Acts of those four Councils, Nicaea, Constan- 
tinople, Ephesus, and Chalcedon, touching the confirmation of the 
Faith and the constitution of the Church, and 1 suffer no disturbance 
of their wise decisions, for I know that such as attempt to interfere 
with a single tittle of their decrees have fallen away from the Holy 
Catholic and Apostolic Church of God.’ ! 


At a Synod held in presence of the Roman legates, the 
Formulary was then accepted by the Emperor, his Court, the 
Patriarch and the clergy, and the names of Acacius, Fravitta, 
Euphemius, and Macedonius, as well as those of the Em- 
perors Zeno and Anastatius, were struck out of the diptychs ; 
whereupon the legates declared the thirty-five years’ schism 
at an end, and the Churches re-united ; and that on the sole 
terms which Rome had demanded from the beginning—those 
of simple submission to her demands. 

It is now time to give the text of this remarkable document 
in full, as the best comment on the preceding narration. 


‘The chief means of salvation is to keep the rule of the right 
faith, and to depart in no wise from the decrees of the Fathers. And 
forasmuch as the words of Our Lord Jesus Christ cannot be set aside 
when He said, “ Thou art Peter,” &c., these words are proved true 
by their results, since religion has always been preserved unspotted 
in the Apostolic See. Therefore, desiring not to be separated from 
its faith and hope, and following the decrees of the Fathers in all 
respects, we anathematize all heretics, especially the heretic Nestorius, 
formerly Bishop of the city of Constantinople, condemned in the 
Council of Ephesus by Ceelestine, Pope of the city of Rome, and by 
S. Cyril, bishop of the city of Alexandria. Together with them 
anathematizing Eutyches and Dioscorus of Alexandria, condemned 
in the holy Council of Chalcedon, which we follow and embrace. 
Uniting with these the parricide Timothy, surnamed Aélurus, and 
his disciple and follower, Peter or Acacius, who abode in the 
fellowship of their communion, because, since he mixed himself up 
with their communion, he merited a like sentence of condemnation 
with them. Likewise condemning Peter of Antioch, with his followers 
and those of the aforenamed. Wherefore we receive and approve all 
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the letters of Pope Leo, which he wrote concerning the Christian re- 
ligion. Whence, as we have said before, following the Apostolic See 
in all respects, and teaching all its decrees, I hope that I may merit 
to be in the one communion with you, that which the Apostolic See 
maintains, wherein is the whole and perfect steadfastness of the 
Christian religion ; promising further that the names of such as are 
separated from the communion of the Catholic Church—that is, who 
do not agree in all respects with the Apostolic See—are not to be re- 
cited during the Holy Mysteries. I have subscribed this my profes- 
sion with my own hand, and have presented it to thee, Hormisda, 
the holy and venerable Pope of Old Rome.’ 

Justin was not content with procuring the submission of 
the capital to the new act of union, but proceeded to force it 
on the East in general, with but little resistance anywhere, 
save from Dorotheus of Thessalonica, who had reason to know 
more of the aims and temper of Rome than most of the 
Oriental prelates, and who went so far as to snatch the For- 
mulary out of the hands of the legate John, who had been 
specially despatched to him, and to tear it up publicly; an 
act at once followed by a riot, in which the legate nearly lost 
his life. The Pope demanded satisfaction, and that Dorotheus 
should be sent to be tried at Rome, but the Emperor con- 
tented himself with trying him at Constantinople, and suffered 
him, after a mere nominal penalty, to return to his see,-on 
condition of his sending a formal legation of apology to Rome, 
which he did in 520, but without making any real concessions, 
and throwing all the blame on the legates—an excuse with 
which the Pope was forced to content himself. 

At first sight it does not seem at all clear why the Em- 
peror Justin should have exerted himself so actively to bring 
about the humiliation of the great communion of which he 
was the natural protector ; though it is easy enough to under- 
stand the eagerness of the lately persecuted Eastern Catholics 
to obtain, at the price of what they never intended as practical 
concessions, the support of the orthodox and powerful Church 
of Rome against any fresh violence from the Eutychian party. 
But it is easy to come at the facts by looking a little forward 
into the history of Italy. Although King Theodoric was sole 
master of that country, and the Pope’s position as his subject 
made that dignitary in a sense independent of the Emperor, 
and able to treat with him from a level impossible had he 
been his born subject instead ; yet in the theory of the Byzan- 
tine Court the Italian sovereign was a mere removable 
viceroy of the Emperor, true monarch of the whole Roman 
dominion. And as Theodoric was an Arian in creed, and 
insisted on the full toleration of his co-religionists, his sway 
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was extremely distasteful to the Catholic zealots, whose centre 
of operations was at Rome; and there is sufficient proof that 
the bribe held out to the Emperor Justin was that of material 
aid from the Pope in any attempt to recover the crown of 
Italy, provided he in turn would assist the Papal designs 
against the liberties of the Eastern Churches. But, willing as 
the Emperor had been to fulfil his part of the bargain, Hor- 
misda was to learn the evil of having grasped at too much. 
Widespread refusal to accept that part of the Formulary 
which had required the condemnation of Euphemius and 
Macedonius began to manifest itself, the new Patriarch, 
Euphemius, John’s successor, setting the example. There 
were tokens that to insist on this point might provoke a revo- 
lution perilous to the crown, perhaps to the life, of the Em- 
peror, and accordingly both Justin and Justinian wrote to 
the Pope, entreating him to be content with the erasure of the 
name of Acacius alone, telling him of the risks attending too 
rigii insistance on all the terms of the Formulary ; while the 
Patriarch accompanied a similar memorial with a magnificent 
present of altar-plate. Hormisda returned at first an absolute 
refusal to modify his demands, but on the Emperor letting it 
be evident that he was ready now to side against Rome, 
changed his policy and left it open to the Patriarch to receive 
into the Roman communion, as holding a proxy from himself, 
all who would anathematize Acacius and the Eutychian 
leaders! The immediate result was that the Patriarch re- 
placed the names of Euphemius and Macedonius on the 
diptychs, without any protest from Rome, and thus much of 
the ground so recently gained after nearly a century of 
steady effort was lost again. Shortly afterwards Hormisda 
died (August 6, 523), and was succeeded by John I. The 
short career of this Pontiff supplies the key to the 
relations between his predecessor and the Emperor, as will 
now be shown briefly. The Emperor Justin soon betook 
himself to an acrid persecution of his Arian subjects, and 
King Theodoric, who regarded himself as their natural 
champion, readily responded to an appeal they made to his 
good offices, and, after casting about for the most effectual 
mode of aiding them, bethought himself of sending the Pope 
as his ambassador to Constantinople, to remonstrate with the 
Emperor, and to obtain a cessation of the persecution. The 
means he employed to extort a consent was a threat of 
enacting an edict against the Catholics of Italy, if that against 
the Arians of the East was not abrogated by the Emperor ; 
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a piece of moral suasion which proved successful; and the 
Pope actually did set out for Constantinople, at the head of 
an embassy in which five other bishops and four senators of 
high rank were conjoined. He was received with extra- 
ordinary honours, and made no difficulty about communi- 
cating with anyone save Timothy, the Eutychian Patriarch 
of Alexandria, so that a full retractation was in this way 
made of the constructive anathemas of the Formulary. John 
succeeded entirely in the mission with which he was en- 
trusted, and procured toleration for his sovereign’s clients 
with suspicious facility, as it seemed to Theodoric, for upon 
his return to Italy to give an account of his embassy, he was 
thrown into prison immediately after his interview with the 
king at Ravenna, and remained there until his death on 
May 18, 526. No explanation of this transaction is ade- 
quate, or even plausible, save that which ascribes the king’s 
anger to the discovery of a widespread conspiracy for the 
re-annexation of Italy to the Empire, for an alleged share in 
which Boethius and Symmachus also suffered the penalty of 
death. That such a conspiracy was in fact on foot is more 
than probable ; that the designs of the Byzantine Court were 
as Theodoric suspected admits of no doubt at all, for the 
wars of Belisarius proved it ere long; and the intercourse 
between Rome and Constantinople had been too intimate for 
a long time not to arouse the gravest distrust. A very im- 
portant principle was introduced on the appointment of a 
successor to Pope John I. The king nominated Felix, a 
man of high character, to the Papal Chair on his own re- 
sponsibility, in order to avoid the tumults and bloodshed 
only too likely to attend a disputed election, as the compe- 
titors were numerous, and party spirit was running high. 
But all sides joined together against the royal choice, as an 
infringement of the liberty of election ; and Theodoric agreed 
to a compromise, whereby the existing appointment was to 
hold good, but all future elections were to vest in the clergy 
and people of Rome, subject to the approval and confirmation 
of the Crown, which was to have the right of veto—an 
arrangement whose practical good sense is attested by its 
continuance, at any rate in theory, till the erection of the 
College of Cardinals into the electorate of the Popedom more 
than five hundred years afterwards. Theodoric died a few 
months after the accession of Felix, and was followed to the 
grave in the next year, 527, by the Emperor Justin. The 
removal of the Gothic king’s strong hand was soon evident, 
for on the death of Pope Felix, in 530, there was a disputed 
H2 
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election between Boniface and Dioscorus, who were both 
chosen and installed on the same day by their several ad- 
herents, whose actuating motive in both cases appears to 
have been open bribery. The death of Dioscorus within a 
few days left the victory with Boniface II., who first pro- 
ceeded to excommunicate and curse the memory of his late 
competitor, as a simoniac, and caused the sentence, after 
receiving a number of confirmatory signatures, to be laid up 
in the archives of the Roman Church; a proceeding reversed, 
however, by Agapetus, his near successor. His next step was 
to obtain a decree from his pliant Synod, empowering him to 
name his own successor, and he thereupon chose his deacon 
Vigilius for the reversion of the Chair. But neither the 
electors nor the State—represented by Queen Amalasuintha, 
daughter of Theodoric, and regent in the minority of her son, 
King Athalaric—proved contented with this encroachment, 
and the Pope was compelled to revoke the new ordinance in 
a Synod held the next year (531), to burn it with his own 
hand in presence of the Senate, and to confess himself guilty 
of high treason (Papa reum se confessus est majestatis).' 

The failure of the Formulary to exercise any practical 
influence in the East was illustrated in this Pontificate by 
one of the many disputes recorded between Rome and Con- 
stantinople in respect of jurisdiction over Eastern IIlyricum. 
Stephen, Metropolitan of Larissa in Thessaly, within that 
eparchate, sent one of his suffragans to Rome, appealing 
against a sentence of deposition pronounced against him by 
‘piphanius, Patriarch of Constantinople, partly on the ground 
of the merits of the sentence itself, but also alleging that by 
the custom of his province the appeal lay to Rome, and not 
to Constantinople, even apart from the general right of the 
Pope to hear appeals from all quarters. It was easy for 
Stephen to show that the Popes from Damasus I. onwards 
had exercised or claimed jurisdiction there, and had appointed 
a succession of vicars; and the fact that the Bishops whose 
complaints of the irregularity of his election had led to his 
fall made their appeal to Constantinople, and not to Rome, 
was not likely to make their judgment weigh much with a 
Roman Pope and Synod. Accordingly, a decree was passed 
restoring Stephen to his see ; but we have a letter from Pope 
Agapetus; four years later, complaining to the Emperor Jus- 
tinian that Epiphanius had paid no attention to the Papal 
decision, but had consecrated one Achilles instead.? 


1 Anastat. Biblioth, ap. Baron. Ann. 531, ii. 
* Baron. Amn. 535, lii.-liii. 
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Pope Boniface II. died in 532, and the scenes of bribery 
and corruption which had disgraced the election when he was 
chosen—his own share in which is almost proved by a decree 
then enacted by the Senate against any future offence of the 
sort—were repeated on a yet larger and more shameful scale 
during the vacancy of the see ; so that we have a letter from 
Cassiodorus, addressed to King Athalaric, stating that not 
only were the funds for the relief of the poor diverted to this 
purpose, but the very altar-vessels were put up to auction to 
supply means for the same object.'. He made this charge on 
the complaint of the Advocate of the Roman Church, and 
the result was the enactment of a fresh decree from the king, 
affirming and amplifying the edict of 530, regulating the fees 
payable for the future at the election of any Pope, metro- 
politan, or bishop, ordering the new Pope, John IL., to publish 
the decree itself in all churches subject to his jurisdiction, 
and enjoining the Prefect of Rome to have it engraved on 
marble tablets, and set up conspicuously in the vestibule of 
S. Peter’s.2 These proofs of the continuous bribery which 
prevailed in the local Church of Rome have a very important 
legal and theological bearing on the whole question of the 
Petrine claims, because the received Roman doctrine is that 
simony is not only mortal sin and sacrilege, but also heresy 
of the gravest kind; voiding, besides, all offices procured 
directly or indirectly through its means, and no length of 
prescription can ever cure this defect. Consequently, every 
instance of the kind constitutes a flaw in the Papal succession, 
not only voiding the special Pontificate in which it occurs, 
but seriously weakening the evidence for the canonicity of 
any subsequent election where the result may have been 
affected by electors deriving their 6rders or title from a simo- 
niacal Pope. Baronius, fully alive to the difficulty, assures us 
that the bribers never were elected, and that the suffrages 
always fell on men of blameless antecedents. But he neither 
offers any proof, nor explains the singular persistence of the 
candidates in a method which, on his showing, never suc- 
ceeded. 

A doctrinal dispute which had originated under Pope 
Hormisda, and was revived under John II., has equal value 
as a test of that part of the Papal claims which alleges that 
the Pope holds the office of supreme and infallible teacher, 
as well as ruler, of the Catholic Church. The question at 
issue was whether the expression ‘ One of the Trinity suffered 


1 Cassiod. Var. ix. 15. 2 Ibid. 16. 
3 Ferraris, Prompta Bibliotheca, s.v. ‘ Simonia.’ 
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in the flesh’ were orthodox or heretical. Some Scythian 
monks who upheld the tenet were impeached as heretics, and 
appealed in 519 to the Pope’s legates, then at Constantinople, 
who promptly gave judgment against them. They appealed 
to the Pope himself, sending four of their number as envoys 
to Rome, where they were very badly received, for not only 
did Hormisda confirm the sentence of his legates, but kept 
the envoys in virtual imprisonment for a twelvemonth, at the 
end of which they either made their escape or were expelled. 
In any case they contrived, before quitting Rome, to post up 
in several public places their confession of faith in twelve 
articles, to which as many anathemas were appended against 
all, without exception, who rejected them. The Pope was 
extremely indignant at this piece of audacious defiance, and 
addressed a letter on the subject to Possessor, an African 
Bishop, complaining against them in violent language as dis- 
honest, crafty, disputatious, heterodox, intractable and rebel- 
lious, with no compunction in setting up their own judgment 
against that of the Holy See, and adds that he makes these 
charges in order that Possessor may give them the widest 
publicity throughout the East.!. This was accordingly done, 
but only with the result that Maxentius, one of the inculpated 
monks, published a reply, denying the authenticity of the 
Pope’s letter, as impossible to have proceeded from any 
Christian Bishop, and as a flagrantly heretical document: a 
view in which he was upheld by the great body of Oriental 
bishops, and by the African bishops also, headed by S. Ful- 
gentius of Ruspe. So the matter rested until 533, when the 
controversy was kindled afresh in consequence of an edict of 
Justinian against all heretics, when it became a matter of 
practical importance to know which of the competing views 
brought its champions within purview of the law. Those 
who took the side which Hormisda had espoused sent two 
envoys to Rome to obtain a decree in their favour from the 
new Pope, instructing them to plead that the point had been 
already ruled in their favour, and that it could not now 
be decided in the opposite way without great discredit to the 
Church of Rome, according to that saying of the Apostle, ‘ If 
I build again the things which I destroyed, I make myself a 
transgressor.’? Justinian, who held the other view, despatched 
two Bishops, Hypatius of Ephesus and Demetrius of Philippi, 
ona mission to Rome, bearing with them along confession of 
his own belief, inclusive of the disputed tenet, and also a 
letter to the Pope telling him that this was the received 
1 Baron. Azn, 520, xvi.—xviii. ? Galat. ii. 18, 
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doctrine of the whole Eastern Church, and desiring him to 
declare in answer that he received to his communion all who 
held that faith, and no others. The Pope heard both sides, 
but found himself in great difficulty, between the risk to the 
prestige of his Chair involved in condemning his predecessor's 
ruling, and the practical danger of setting himself against the 
powerful Emperor and the whole Eastern Church. He 
assembled the Roman clergy to discuss the question, but 
they were so divided on the merits that no result could be 
attained in this wise; and he then applied for counsel to 
extern Churches, and notably to Ferrandus of Carthage, the 
first canonist of the day. He promptly replied in favour of 
Justinian’s view, and was supported therein by the chief con- 
temporary theologians. Hereupon the Pope assembled his 
Synod anew, and formally approved the confession of Jus- 
tinian, declaring that all who disputed it should be excommu- 
nicated. He sent notice of this judgment to the Emperor 
and to the Senate of Rome, specially warning the latter 
against holding communion with those monks at Constanti- 
nople (the Accemetz) who upheld the doctrine of Hormisda.! 
This curious transaction has a further historical value, in that 
it enables us to appraise exactly the force of certain phrases 
of compliment addressed by Justinian to the Pope, which 
have been relied on by Ultramontanes as establishing the 
acceptance of the Supremacy by the East in the sixth 
century. The most noteworthy of these expressions are 
embodied in the Code, and a few citations will be useful : 


‘Justinian, victor, pious, fortunate, famous, triumphant, ever 
Augustus, to John, the most holy Archbishop and Patriarch of the 
noble city of Rome. Paying honour to the Apostolic See and to 
your Holiness as always has been and is our desire, and honouring 
your Blessedness as a father, we hasten to bring to the knowledge of 
your Holiness all that pertains to the condition of the Churches, 
since it has always been our great aim to safeguard the unity of your 
Apostolic See and the position of the holy Churches of God which 
now prevails and abides securely without any disturbing trouble. 
Therefore we have been sedulous to subject and unite all the priests 
of the Orient throughout its whole extent to the See of your 
Holiness. Whatever questions happen to be mooted at present, we 
have thought necessary to be brought to your Holiness’s knowledge, 
however clear and unquestionable they may be, and though firmly 
held and taught by all the clergy in accordance with the doctrine 
of your Apostolic See; for we do not suffer that anything which is 
mooted, however clear and unquestionable, pertaining to the state of 
the Churches, should fail to be made known to your Holiness, as 


1 Liberatus, Breviar. c. 24. 
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being the head of all the Churches. For, as we have said before, 
we are zealous for the increase of the honour and authority of your 
See in all respects.’ ! 

Nothing looks more precise than this pronouncement, and 
yet it is not merely balanced by the same title of ‘ Head of 
all the Churches’ applied in the same Code to the See of 
Constantinople,’ and by the formal re-assertion in the Wovel/s 
of the decrees of Constantinople and Chalcedon as to the 
rank and powers of the latter,? but this seeming act of sub- 
mission is actually the preamble of the very confession of 
faith which Justinian forced on the Pope, compelling him to 
alter the ruling of the Roman Church on a point of doctrine, 
in order to bring it into conformity with the teaching of the 
Eastern Church. There can be little doubt, however, that 
Justinian, whose plans for the re-annexation of Italy to the 
Empire were nearly ripe, was fully alive to the value of the 
Pope’s alliance, and would spare no fair words which might 
help to secure it, while it equally suited the Pope’s purpose to 
accept them as seriously meant, saying in his reply :— 

‘ Amongst the shining merits of your wisdom and goodness, most 
Christian Prince, one star sheds especial light, in that through love of 
the faith and desire of charity, you, instructed in Church discipline, 
maintain the reverence due to the Roman See, and subject all 
thereto, and lead unto its unity ; . . . which See the canons of the 
Fathers and the statutes of sovereigns declare to be truly Head of 
all the Churches, as the most honoured words of your piety further 
attest.’ 4 

John II. died in May 535, and was peaceably succeeded 
by Agapetus, Archdeacon of Rome. His Pontificate, though 
one of the briefest in the annals of the Papacy, for he sat but 
ten months, was very eventful in its bearing on the consoli- 
dation of the Papal power. The first incident which calls for 
notice is his reply to the congratulatory letter sent him by 
Justinian, who asked him therein to confirm his predecessor’s 
decision as to the proposition ‘One of the Trinity suffered, 
and to declare excommunicate such as rejected it. The new 
Pope complied, but told the Emperor that he did so because 
the doctrine was that of the Fathers, not because a layman 
was good enough to tell him what to teach.? Justinian soon 


1 Cod. Fustin. lib. i. tit. 1. 

2°H év Kevoravtiourdde éxxAnoia tacav tav GddAwv éotl Kethary.— 
Cod. Fust. I, ii. 24. 

3 Novell. cxxxi. 1, 2. 4 Baron. Amn. 534, xv. 

5 ¢Non quia laici auctoritatem predicationis admittimus, sed quia 
studium fidei vestree patrum nostrorum regulis conveniens confirmamus 
atque roboramus.’—Baron. Amn. 535, xxxii. 
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applied to him again, urging that the Arian bishops and 
clergy should be allowed, on conforming to the Catholic 
Church, to retain the ecclesiastical rank they had held in their 
sect ; and further desired that he would transfer the seat of the 
Papal Vicariate over Eastern Illyricum from Thessalonica to 
Justiniana Prima, a town which has long ago returned to its 
earlier name of Scupi ({xod7roz), being now known as Skopia 
or Ushkub. [pn return for these concessions, the Emperor 
offered to reopen the ease of Stephen of Larissa, deposed by 
the Patriarch Epiphanius, and to allow its rehearing, pro- 
vided the Pope would send legates to the East for the pur- 
pose. The reply of Agapetus to the more important of these 
demands is of the highest evidential value, as explaining the 
true meaning of any appeal to the ‘Canons’ on the part of 
the Roman Curia when any question of the prerogatives or 
discipline of the Holy See was mooted. The Pope declares 
the concession to be impossible, not merely on the ground of 
practical inexpediency, but that to admit heretics to ecclesias- 
tical office would be an open breach of the ‘ constitutions of 
the Fathers, a phrase which he glosses a little later as meaning 
‘the public and synodal acts of the Apostolic See.’ In point of 
fact, the conciliar authority is all but entirely in the opposite 
sense. The General Council at Nicaea had enacted in its eighth 
canon (according to its most probable interpretation) that con- 
formists from the Cathari should retain their ecclesiastical rank. 
Canon LXVIII. of the African Code gives every Bishop the 
option of recognizing Donatist Orders, and specially directs 
that notice of this enactment be sent to the Pope, as being 
merely the re-affirmation of the received usage of the African 
Churches. S. Augustine expressly states that a Roman Synod 
had decreed the admission of the Donatist clergy in their 
ecclesiastical rank : his indications fix it as that of 313 under 
Pope Melchiades.? ‘The First Council of Orleans in 511 had 
enacted in its tenth canon that heretic ecclesiastics, on con- 
forming, should be admissible to any grade at the Bishop’s 
discretion, with a benedictory imposition of hands ; while the 
whole evidence on the other side is Canon LI. of the Council 
of Elvira in 305, denying ordination to lay converts from 
heresy, and decreeing the deposition of clerical ones. When 
the ground of the Pope’s assertion is sought, none is discover- 
able save a decretal letter of his predecessor Innocent I. to 
Alexander, Patriarch of Antioch, wherein it is laid down that 
clerical converts from Arianism cannot be admitted as 
ecclesiastics, because, having lost through their heresy the 


1 Baron. Aun. 535, |. 2 Lib. ad Bonifac. c. 47. 
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gift of the Holy Spirit, which operates chiefly in ordinations, 
they have no power of bestowing it. It is thus clear that the 
Popes treated the local constitutions and usages of their own 
See as being in fact laws of and for the Church Universal, 
and that such is the meaning to be put on any of their 
allegations of canons as making in their favour, when no such 
canons are to be found recorded in the Acts of the acknow- 
ledged Councils. Agapetus accepted the offer of the Emperor 
as to the case of Stephen of Larissa, complaining, however, of 
what had been done so far; but there is no record of the 
final settlement of the dispute. The victories of Belisarius 
over the Vandals in Africa led to a temporary revival of the 
Church there, almost crushed out as it had been by the long 
Arian persecution, and a synod of 217 bishops, assembled at 
Carthage in 534 under the Metropolitan Reparatus, sent a 
letter to Pope John II., telling him that their opinion was 
against permitting the conforming Arian clergy to retain 
their rank, but that they wished, before formally publishing 
this decision, to know what might be the usage or rule of the 
Roman Church on the matter,and that they would be glad of 
the Pope’s advice, on the chance of his being able to give 
them a reply which they could generally approve and accept.! 
This letter had been designed for John II., but it fell to 
Agapetus to answer it, which he did in a sense very different 
from that of the senders, treating it as an act of homage and 
duty to the Apostolic Primacy, and directing Reparatus to 
make the Papal rescript, refusing recognition to the Arian 
clergy, known to all within his jurisdiction, that no one 
might plead ignorance of the decision of the Apostolic 
See as to the meaning of the canons.?, A more important 
episode in the life of Agapetus was now at hand. Athalaric, 
the young King of Italy, died in 534,.and the feeble Theodahat, 
nephew of Theodoric, on whom Queen Amalasuintha bestowed 
her hand, and whom she raised to the rank of king, rewarded 
her confidence by imprisoning and murdering her. This gave 
Justinian the opportunity for which he had been waiting. He 
at once declared war on Theodahat, and promptly attacked 
and subdued Dalmatia and Sicily. Theodahat, conscious 
that he was unprepared for successful resistance, determined 
to send the Pope on an embassy to Constantinople to make 
terms, directing him to say that, if his proposals were rejected, 


' ¢Potest enim Sedes Apostolica (quantum speramus) tale nobis 
interrogantibus dare responsum, quale nos approbare concorditer, ex- 
plorata veritate, faciat.—Baron. Av. 535, xxiil. 

2 Baron. Aum. 535, Xxxvii.—xli. 
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Rome should be destroyed, and the Senate and people be put 
to the sword. It is noticeable that the property of the 
Roman Church had been so squandered by successive 
simoniacal Popes, either by direct alienation or by mortgage, 
in order to pay for electioneering expenses, that Agapetus 
had to pawn the Church-plate to raise funds for his outfit ; 
a fact which confutes the theory of Baronius, for it is obvious 
that the unsuccessful bribers could not have obtained con- 
trol over the Papal -revenues, and that the waste must 
be set down to the account of Popes themselves. His 
political mission to Constantinople came to nothing, but 
he was at once engaged in an important Church question. 
The Empress Theodora had procured the election of An- 
thimus, Bishop of Trebizond, to the vacant Patriarchal See, 
an appointment at once in the teeth of the canons against 
translations, and objectionable besides, because of the Euty- 
chian tenets ascribed to him. Agapetus refused to com- 
municate with Anthimus till he should publicly clear himself 
of the charge of Eutychianism, and added that he should in 
no case acknowledge him as lawful Patriarch. He stood out 
boldly against the threats of Justinian, bringing him round to 
his side at last, and securing the supersession of Anthimus, 
and the election of Mennas, Warden of S. Samson’s Hospital, 
Constantinople, whom the Pope consecrated in his stead. 
Baronius cites this as a direct exercise of the Supremacy, in 
that Agapetus, as above all canons, deposed the first Bishop 
of the Eastern Church without the concurrence of a Council, 
though such concurrence was required by canon law.' But 
in truth there was no question of deposition at all, because 
Anthimus had no canonical claim to the see, as being invalidly 
chosen ; and there is the incontestable evidence of the Vovel/s 
of Justinian that Anthimus was also synodically condemned, 
and, further, that all the proceedings were civilly validated by 
an imperial decree.? As to the consecration of the new 
Patriarch by the Pope, Liberatus tells us expressly that it 
was by favour of the Emperor that the act took place.* 
Agapetus died at Constantinople in April 536, and Sylverius, 
son of Pope Hormisda, was nominated by Theodahat, and 
elected—it is said, under intimidation—by the clergy. The 
new Pope had an understanding with Belisarius, then prepar- 
ing to advance on Rome, and actually succeeded in getting 
the people to rise against the weak Gothic garrison, and to 
invite the Imperial general to take possession of the city for 


1 Baron. Ann. 536, xxxi. 2 Novell. Fust. xiii. 3 Breviar. c. 21. 
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his master, which he did on December 10, 536.' | This might 
have given him a title to the goodwill of the conquerors, but 
a perfidious intrigue, long matured against him, was to avenge 
his treason to his own sovereign. Vigilius, deacon of the 
Roman Church, who had accompanied Pope Agapetus to 
Constantinople, continued there as resident nuncio or legate, 
and entered into a plot with the Empress Theodora for his 
own advancement to the Papacy with her aid, which he was 
to repay by declaring himself on his election as a Eutychian. 
She provided him with seven hundred pounds of gold for the 
purpose of bribery, and also with letters to Belisarius and his 
wife Antonina, to secure their co-operation. He was too late 
to reach Rome before the election, and the question then was 
how to get rid of Sylverius. In the meanwhile Theodahat 
had been slain by a subject he had outraged, and Witiges, the 
new Gothic king, made a bold attempt to reconquer Rome. 
He was supported by a party within the city, and a corre- 
spondence was produced implicating Pope Sylverius in the 
plot. It is believed by most modern critics that the charge 
was falsely trumped up between Theodora and Antonina, and 
that Vigilius had procured the forgery. In any case, it 
appears that the Pope was brought before Belisarius and told 
that he might save his person and rank by promising to 
condemn the Council of Chalcedon, and to receive the 
Eutychians to communion. He steadfastly refused, and was 
at once stripped of the ensigns of his rank, without any trial, 
ecclesiastical or civil, and banished to Patara in Lycia. 
Hereupon Vigilius paid over to Belisarius two hundred 
pounds of gold, and the very next day the general convened 
the Roman clergy, informed them that the Pope was deposed, 
and procured the unresisted election of Vigilius in his room. 
But the intruder was afraid to fulfil-his part of the bargain by 
such an unpopular act as the public profession of Eutychianism 
in Rome itself ; though committing himself fully to that 
heresy in letters to the Empress, and to the three Eutychian 
Patriarchs (Anthimus of Constantinople, Severus of Antioch, 
and Theodosius of Alexandria), whose authenticity, though of 
course denied by Baronius (mainly on the strength of a men- 
dacious letter from Vigilius to Justinian, alleging that he had 
never held any belief save that of the Four General Councils 
and the Tome of S. Leo), is acknowledged by Pagi and by 
Fleury, accepting the contemporary statements of Liberatus, 
Victor Tunetanus, and Facundus. This was all a little too 
strong for Justinian, who sent Sylverius back to Rome, to wait 
' Gibbon, c. 41. 
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the result of a formal trial, but Belisarius betrayed him into the 
hands of his rival, who deported him to the desolate island of 
Palmaria, where he was soon either starved to death or more 
directly assassinated.’ Baronius invents a fresh election of 
Vigilius to the Papacy on the death of Sylverius, in order to 
avoid the serious gap his eighteen years of illegal occupancy 
makes in the Petrine succession, but this is rejected by Pagi and 
Papebroch, who hold, nevertheless, that the defect was cured 
by the subsequent recognition of Vigilius as Pope, not only at 
Rome, but by the Fifth General Council ; but as the point was 
never mooted at the Council, this latter plea is of little weight, 
and the difficulty remains in full force. The vacillations of 
Vigilius in the matter of the ‘ Three Chapters ’ during the seven 
years that he was detained in Sicily and at Constantinople (from 
547 to 554 inclusive), and the contemptuous treatment he met 
from the Fifth General Council, have been already referred to,? 
and need not now be repeated ; but they had one result not 
apparent on the surface-—namely, that the willingness he 
exhibited to play fast and loose with the decrees and acts of 
Chalcedon had a perilous effect on nearly all the Western 
Churches, which were warmly attached to that Council. The 
Churches of Gaul, of the quasi-Patriarchate of Aquileia, of 
Illyricum, and of North Africa, either openly or virtually 
renounced communion with Rome, as having betrayed the 
faith and helped to throw a slur on the whole body of 
Christian doctrine, by condemning the Three Chapters which 
Chalcedon had accepted as orthodox ; and when Vigilius closed 
his evil and contemptible career in 555, on his return journey 
from Constantinople to Rome, his successor, Pelagius I.— 
himself a ready tool of his predecessor’s, and like him thrust 
uncanonically on the electors by Imperial power, so that the 
whole body of the Roman people and clergy refused tc 
acknowledge or communicate with him, and he could not 
even secure the canonical minimum of three episcopal con- 
secrators in all Italy, but had to substitute a mere presbyter 
in the third place *—found the great fabric of Papal prestige, 
so patiently built up by the Popes of the preceding century 
and a half, tottering before his very eyes, and threatening to 
fall at any moment. 


1 Liberatus, c. 22 ; Procopius. 
2 Church Quarterly Review, April 1879, pp. 14, 15. 
8 Liber Pontificalis ; Anastas. Bibliothec. 
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. Harvesting Ants and Trap-door Spiders. Notes and Ob- 
servations on their Habits and Dwellings. By J. TRE- 
HERNE MOGGRIDGE, F.L.S. (London, 1873.) 

. Supplement to Harvesting Ants and Trap-door Spiders. 
By J. TREHERNE MOGGRIDGE, F.L.S., F.Z.S. With spe- 
cific Description of the Spiders by the Rev. O. PICKARD- 
CAMBRIDGE. (London, 1874.) 

. An Introduction to Entomology, &c., &c. By WILLIAM 
KirsBy, M.A., F.R.S., F.L.S., and WILLIAM SPENCE, 
Esq., F.R.S., F.L.S. Seventh Edition. (London, 1856.) 

. Ants, Bees, and Wasps. A Record of Observations on the 
Flabits of the Social Hymenoptera. By Sir JOHN LuB- 
BOCK, Bart., M.P., F.R.S., D.C.L., LL.D., President of 
the British Association, &c., &c. Second Edition. 
(London, 1882.) 


FROM the earliest times of which any record remains, there 
have been some minds attracted by the mysteries of animal 
life. We cannot, of course, expect to find in the records of 
the remote past any traces of an intelligent investigation of 
the habits and the mental faculties of the subject creation. 
There is a general agreement as to the fact that in its early 
stage the human mind was incapable of any exact analysis 
of its own powers, or of the phenomena which it witnessed 
either in animate or inanimate nature. But it is natural to 
suppose that even in the pre-historic period man was struck 
by the resemblances as well as by the differences between 
himself and the lower animals. .He felt, if he did not men- 
tally grasp the fact, that emotions wondrously similar to his 
own—love, fear, joy, rage—were exemplified in the living 
world around him ; while the absence of any language common 
to himself and the lower animals served to wrap them in 
impenetrable mystery. That such was the case seems to be 
clearly proved by the important position occupied by various 
animals in some very ancient religions. We commend this 
topic to the consideration of any who may be disposed to 
derive all ancient religious ideas from solar phenomena. 

It is interesting to observe that the earliest methodical 
investigation of nature, the earliest approach to a definite 
classification, appears to have been in Palestine. We are not 
now referring to the broad and general description of creation 
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contained in the first chapter of Genesis, nor to the important 
distinction there drawn between man and nature. But that 
chapter must have exerted a most powerful influence upon the 
Jewish mind, for the simple reason that it placed the mind at 
the outset in the right attitude for the investigation of nature. 
It placed all nature before man as a system capable of being 
investigated, as an order of things distinct from, but subject 
to, the mind, as to be subdued by man, and consequently 
requiring in some degree to be understood. It is surely no 
visionary notion, but one of the plainest of truths, that fami- 
liarity with that authoritative record must have facilitated the 
advance of the Jewish intellect for some distance on the road 
of science. 

We should not expect to see the full effect in this direction 
of that venerable record until the Hebrew nation, after its 
wanderings and its internal struggles, had finally settled down 
under a powerful and orderly government, and was in the 
enjoyment of the leisure which attends prosperity and peace. 
It is, however, evident that the fruit of which that record was 
the germ did ripen when those favourable circumstances had 
arrived. Though no scientific writings have come down to 
us from the period, it is clear that science must -have been 
one of the characteristics of a portion of the nation when at 
the height of its power in Solomon’s days, and that classifica- 
tion was carried out to a considerable extent. To record the 
diligence of that king himself as a student of natural history 
was not deemed unworthy even by the sacred historian, and 
we may fairly infer that the royal author was not alone in the 
study. Had he been so, it would have profited no one that 
‘he spake of trees, from the cedar tree that is in Lebanon 
even unto the hyssop that springeth out of the wall ;’ or that 
‘he spake also of beasts, and of fowl, and of creeping things, 
and of fishes.’ We shall have to refer later on to one portion 
of his natural-history teaching. 

We do not deny that amongst other peoples a spirit of 
inquiry grew up in course of time. It may indeed be inferred 
from the passage which has suggested these remarks that in 
some of the neighbouring nations it was so, and the library, con- 
sisting of inscribed tablets, collected by the Assyrian kings 
some three centuries after Solomon’s time, and especially by 
Assur-bani-pal, contained, we are told, ‘an interesting division 
formed by the works on natural history. These consisted of 
lists of animals, birds, reptiles, trees, grasses, stones, &c., &c., 






1 See 1 Kings iv. 33. 
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arranged in classes, according to their character and affinities 
as then understood.’ ! 

Resisting the temptation to linger in the vast field and 
amongst the embarras des richesses presented by the history of 
the study of nature, and coming to our own times, we ob- 
serve that the fascination of that study appears to have 
reached its height. Every year brings out some fresh work, 
the result of patient observation, written in a more or less 
popular style, and detailing new and most interesting facts 
about plants or about animals. Such a supply implies the 
existence of a demand. It implies that there is a large 
number of readers who take a delight in knowing all that 
can be known about the animated world around them. It 
would seem as if men are beginning at last to follow literally 
the general direction to study creation implied in the words 
‘ Consider the lilies.’ 

The late Mr. Darwin remarked as follows: ‘It is a signifi- 
cant fact, that the more the habits of any particular animal 
are studied by a naturalist, the more he attributes to reason 
and the less to unlearnt instincts.’* The truth which under- 
lies these words appears to be that in almost if not all 
animals there is more play than used to be supposed of a 
faculty akin to human reason in its power of choice, in its 
varied action when circumstances vary; not that there is 
not also a large number of unlearnt instincts, such as that 
which guides the bird in nest-building or in periodical migra- 
tion, and the bee in the construction of the honey-comb. 

Again, it was formerly supposed that instinct and reason 
are always in inverse ratio to one another ; that the more of 
free intelligence any species possessed the less was the amount, 
so to speak, or the number of its instincts, and vice versé. 
This was a hasty inference from the fact that in man the 
power of instinct seems to be entirely dwarfed by intelligence. 
It is one of the features of intelligence as distinguished from 
instinct that it has to learn, and that it profits by experience ; 
and we all know that no human being can construct a habita- 
tion for himself without learning the way, an accomplishment 
which to many of the lower creatures comes by nature. But 
the doctrine that reason and instinct are in inverse ratio 
certainly does not hold good generally. Of insects, for 
example, the Social Hymenoptera, Ants, Bees, and Wasps, are 

1 See Ancient History from the Monuments: Assyria. By the late 


George Smith, of the British Museum, London, p. 182. 
2 See The Descent of Man, 1871, vol. i. p. 46. 
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the highest in the scale of intelligence. Yet it is precisely 
these insects which possess the most wonderful instincts.' 
The bees have long enjoyed a full share of attention, 
arising from the service which they render to man in collecting 
honey. The knowledge of the habits of ants is not so widely 
diffused ; yet, as we shall endeavour to show, they are highly 
interesting in many ways. Moreover their habits admit of 
being studied with greater ease than those of bees. 
Sir John Lubbock remarks that ‘there are a number of 
scattered stories about ants which are quite unworthy of cre- 
dence.’? He has given us in a recently published volume an 
interesting résumé of facts about ants, many of them the results 
of his own patient and ingeniously directed observation. 
Before selecting and remarking upon some of these facts, as 
we propose to do, we will give two examples, the one of a 
marvellous story that falls under the category of those un- 
worthy of credence, the other of a belief respecting ants, 
which, after being scouted by modern science as a popular 
delusion, has been reinstated in the full dignity of scientific 
truth by later observation. 
The father of history, Herodotus, is responsible for the 
introduction to the western world of the fable which forms 
our first example. Certain Indians, he tells us, were in the 
habit of procuring large quantities of gold from the ant- 
heaps in a desert to the east of the Indus. The ants which 
inhabited this desert were intermediate in size between a dog 
and a fox. They made their habitations in the ground 
precisely as did the ants known to the Greeks, and the sand 
which they threw up in the process abounded in grains of the 
precious metal which could easily be separated from it. The 
difficulty, however, was to obtain the sand. For these ants 
were ferocious, apt to congregate in large numbers, and 
excessively swift in pursuit. If overtaken by them neither 
man nor camel could escape destruction. It was the practice 
of the gold hunters to visit the ant-heaps early in the morning, 
when, according to Herodotus, the heat of the sun is greater 
in that region than at midday, and when, consequently, the 
ants were all underground, and hastily loading their camels 
with sackfuls of the valuable sand, to hurry off, and so obtain 
a good start before the ants, apprised by scent of the presence 
of marauders, launched themselves in pursuit. Other ancient 
writers repeated the account, which naturally lost nothing in 
1 See The Descent of Man, vol. i. p. 37. 
2 Ants, Bees, and Wasps, preface. 
5 See Herodotus, iii. 102-105. 
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the process. One of them declares that the skins of the ants 
resemble those of panthers. 

This story is not an invention on the part of Herodotus. 
He only repeated, according to his wont, what he had heard. 
Nor was it altogether fiction. It was fiction founded upon 
facts. Facts were exaggerated, distorted, and made the basis 
of a too hasty generalization, and then imagination came in 
to supply the element of terror. This is perhaps the natural 
history of many a myth. In the present instance modern 
scholarship has been able to discover the original germ from 
which the fable sprang. In the Mahabharata, the Homer of 
the ancient Aryan Indians, mention is made of ‘ant-gold’ 
brought from the northern region. The story therefore is 
clearly of Indian origin. We know, too, that gold dust was 
found in a sandy table-land north of India. But whence 
came the notion of the monstrous ants? The same region 
is inhabited by numerous marmot-like animals with spotted 
skins, which burrow in the sandy soil; and modern travellers 
have seen them sitting on their hind legs, as if keeping guard 
before their holes. Doubtless the northern tribes carried 
away, for the sake of the gold, the loose sand thrown up by 
these animals ; and the southerners, familiar with the habits 
of ants in their own country,’ but not knowing the marmot, 
concluded that the burrowing creatures must be ants, whose 
formidable strength and speed were proportionate to the size 
of their bodies. The whole story is thus satisfactorily ex- 
plained, or, if a further razzonale be required of the supposed 
ferocity and swiftness of the ants, the actual tenants of the 
desert holes having no such qualities, we may suppose that 
the northern traders added these details in order to enhance 
the value of the gold. 

In the foregoing story we have an example of the way in 
which, in an unscientific age, the want of experience and the 
operation of a too hasty logic invested the ant with fabulous 


1 It may help to understand the growth of the fable if we remember 
that the ant-heaps in warmer climates are much larger than any in ours. 
Kirby and Spence tell us that the largest in our country, those constructed 
by Formica rufa, the Horse-ant, ‘are mere mole-hills when compared 
with the enormous mounds which other species, apparently of the same 
family, but much larger, construct in warmer climates. Malouet states 
that in the forests of Guiana, he once saw ant-hills which, though his 
companion would not suffer him to approach nearer than forty paces for 
fear of his being devoured, seemed to him to be fifteen or twenty feet high, 
and thirty or forty in diameter at the base, assuming the form of a 
pyramid truncated at one-third of its height; and Stedman, when in 
Surinam, once passed ant-hills six feet high and at least one hundred feet 
in circumference. —Jlxtroduction to Entomology, p. 270. 
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powers. It is not so long since the very same causes betrayed 
writers of considerable scientific pretensions into the opposite 
error—that of denying to the ant an instinct and habit which 
some of the species actually possess. 

Every one is familiar with the exhortation in the book of 
Proverbs, ‘ Go to the ant, thou sluggard ; consider her ways, and 
be wise : Which having no guide, overseer, or ruler, Provideth 
her meat in the summer, and gathereth her food in the 
harvest.’' It was not.in Palestine alone that the ant was 
believed to store up grain for future use. Hesiod speaks of 
a time ‘when the provident one (the ant) harvests the grain.’ 
Horace compares the thoughtful industry with which men 
provide for the needs of old age to that of the ant in accumu- 
lating her store— 


‘ Parvula (nam exemplo est) magni formica laboris 
Ore trahit quodcunque potest, atque addit acervo 
Quem struit, haud ignara ac non incauta futuri.’ 2 


Virgil, as might have been expected, does not leave the 
practice unnoticed, and though in the passage referred to? he 
is evidently borrowing from Apollonius Rhodius, it seems 
equally evident that he is describing what he has himself 
observed. d 

The hasty manner in which the concurrent testimony of 
these and other southern writers was set aside in modern 
times in deference to the dictum of some northern observers, 
and the subsequent reversal of that hasty verdict, ought to 
teach caution for the future. A little exercise of that faculty 
of suspending the judgment, which some modern teachers 
exalt as a high intellectual virtue, would here have been in 
place. Instead of pronouncing at once, because our northern 
ants do not habitually store up gtain, that the ancients were 
all mistaken as to a matter which fell under their own obser- 
vation—that in fact they mistook the pupe carried about 
by the ants‘ for grain—it might have been.suspected that 
differences in the climate might account for differences in the 
facts observed. This scientific caution was observed indeed 
by Kirby and Spence, who remarked as follows :— 


‘ Till the manners of exotic ants are more accurately explored it 
would be rash to affirm that no ants have magazines of provisions ; 
for although during the cold of our winters in this country they 


1 Prov. vi. 6-8. See also xxx. 25. ? Horace, Saé. I. i. 33-36. 
3 AEN. iv. 402-407. 
‘ The ancients were not ignorant of this practice, though they mistook 
the pupe for eggs. See Virgil, Georg. i. 379, 380. 
12 
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remain in a state of torpidity, and have no need of food, yet in 
warmer regions, during the rainy seasons, when they are probably 
confined to their nests, a store of provisions may be necessary for 
them.’ ! 


But this commendable prudence was not exhibited by some 
other writers. For example, some of the commentators on 
Virgil, and, what is of more importance, a writer in Smith’s 
Dictionary of the Bible, asserted in almost identical terms that 
modern observation of the habits of ants does not confirm the 
belief that they store up seed in their nests. The writer of an 
article on the ‘ Natural History of the Bible,’ in the Quarterly 
Review tor July 1863, was betrayed into the same error, which 
he endeavours to support by the suggestion that most pro- 
bably the ants lie dormant during the winter in Palestine, 
where the cold is severe. 

Other naturalists had already established the fact that 
harvesting ants were to be found in India. Mr. Moggridge 
has shown that they are also to be found in the warmer parts 
of Europe. Having occasion to spend the winter and spring 
of 1871-2 at Mentone, he devoted himself to the investigation 
of the question. He found that out of the 104 species of 
European ants then known, two in particular were regularly 
addicted to the practice, viz., Atta barbara and Atta structor, 
and he explains the familiarity of ancient writers with it by 
the fact that these two species abound on the shores of the 
Mediterranean, and are particularly noticeable from their 
habits.2, Some other ants show traces of the instinct by 
occasionally collecting seeds, a statement which Sir John 
Lubbock corroborates from his own observation. 

Mr. Moggridge proceeds to inform us that the true harvest- 
ing ants just mentioned are found also in Palestine; and it 
would seem from the Mischna and other Jewish writings that 
the quantities of grain amassed in their nests were sometimes 
considerably greater than any observed in Europe. It was a 
question among the Jews to whom belonged the grain found 
in an ant’s nest--whether to the owner of the crop or to the 
gleaners. The Mischna decides in favour of the former if it 
be found while the crop is standing ; but if the reapers have 
passed, then the upper portion of the store, probably because 
presumably. taken from ears that would have gone to the 
gleaners, was to belong to the latter. 

There is an interesting fact, if it be a fact, in regard to the 
seed carried by ants into their subterranean dwellings : namely, 


1 Introduction to Entomology. Seventh edition, p. 313. 
2 See Supplement to Harvesting Ants, &c., p. 164. 
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that so long as they have access to it it neither germinates 
nor decays. But if either the seed be removed from the 
superintendence of its thrifty owners, or they be excluded 
from the nest, then, according to Mr. Moggridge, it will 
germinate. What means the ants possess of checking ger- 
mination was left an unsolved problem by Mr. Moggridge, 
and Sir John Lubbock informs us that it remains a mystery 
still! It must be added that the last-named writer quotes 
other authorities in opposition to Mr. Moggridge’s statement 
of the facts. According to one writer the ants gnaw off the 
radicle, while another asserts that they permit germination to 
commence for the sake of the sugar which is developed in the 
process, as in the familiar conversion of barley into malt. 

Some ants, we are told, exhibit a more wonderful instinct 
than the mere storage of grain. They aretrue farmers. They 
cultivate their own crops. The Pogonomyrmex barbatus, a 
species inhabiting Texas, is said to extirpate from the ground 
to a distance of five or six feet from their nests all other 
species of plants except Aristida oligantha, the grains of 
which they carefully stow away in their barns, and which is 
consequently called ant rice.?_ Sir John Lubbock corroborates 
this statement in some measure by the remark that he has 
himself ‘ observed in Algeria that certain species of plants are 
allowed by the ants to grow on their nests.’* That in the 
actual process of harvesting their grain the ants have learnt 
the use of division of labour was observed by some very 
ancient naturalists. Atlian describes how one party perform 
the operation of reaping, and another that of carrying, the 
former severing and throwing down the spikelets of corn ‘to 
the people below, 7@ dium tO xatw. This statement has 
been corroborated by Mr. Moggridge, who has seen ‘ants 
engaged in cutting the capsules of certain plants, drop them, 
and allow their companions below to carry them away.’ * 

The English ants do not store up grain, but they show an 
equally remarkable proof of foresight, or of what would be 
foresight, if it were not, as we believe, the result of an instinct, 
and involving no knowledge of the consequences. It is well 
known that different species of aphides provide food for ants. 
The aphides secrete a sticky sweet juice, which they emit on 
being stroked by the antennz of the ant, and which the latter 


1 See Supplement to Harvesting Ants, &c., p. 171; and Ants, Bees, 
and Wasps, p. 61. 

* See Harvesting Ants, &c., p. 12. 

5 See Ants, Bees, and Wasps, p. 62. 

+ See Harvesting Aunts, &c., p. 18. 
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instantly devours. Sir John Lubbock has added to our 
previous knowledge of the singular relations between the 
ants and their domestic animals—their ‘cows, as they have 
been called—by showing that ants collect the autumn-laid 
eggs of aphides and carry them into the shelter of their 
nests, where they tend them with the greatest care through 
the long winter months. In March the young aphides are 
brought out and placed on the young shoots of the plant 
which serves as their natural habitat as well as their food. 
In the case observed the ant was no other than the common 
English yellow meadow ant (Lasius flavus), and the plant from 
which the eggs were removed, and on which the young live 
stock were deposited, was no other than the common daisy. 

Perhaps the most striking fact that the modern study of 
natural history in general, and of ants in particular, has 
brought us to, is not to be found amongst the details— 
the individual habit or instinct—but in the circumstance 
that a scientific naturalist should venture to affirm the general 
principle which Sir John Lubbock infers from the ‘out 
ensemble of the characteristics of ants. It is a principle 
which seems to run counter to what we might naturally 
have expected, and it is one which deserves thoughtful con- 
sideration in all its bearings, whether scientific or religious. 
We should naturally have supposed—and the general principles 
of evolution would seem to point in the same direction—that 
the nearest approach to the intelligence and other charac- 
teristics of man would be found amongst the mammalia, and, 
in particular, amongst the anthropoid apes, whose bodily 
structure bears the closest resemblance to that of man. But, 
according to Sir John Lubbock, the fact is otherwise. We 
are to look for our nearest parallel, in his opinion, to the 
minute order of creatures whose ‘ways he has been observing 
for the past ten years. No other order presents in such a 
remarkable degree as the ants the social organization, the 
co-operation of large multitudes, whether for the needs of 
daily life, for defence, or for aggression, and at the same time 
such intelligent engineering as his clients display in the con- 
struction of their roadways, and of their elaborate habita- 
tions. Nor does this exhaust their claims to rank next after 
man. They have succeeded in establishing such relations 
between themselves and some other orders of insects, as in 
the example mentioned above, that they may be said to 
possess domestic animals. Some of the species even possess 
slaves. 

We doubt whether Sir John Lubbock’s contention will be 
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generally admitted to its full extent. Wonderful as the 
performances of ants are, it seems to us that reasoning power 
on the part of the individual has so small a share in effecting 
them in proportion to the part played by instinct, that we 
should hardly be disposed to place the ant next to man in 
the scale of creation. We are not intending to depreciate 
instinct. If there were no other difficulty in the way of 
accepting a theory of mechanical evolution, instinct would, in 
our judgment, oppose an insurmountable barrier to it. Nor, 
again, do we purpose discussing the difference between 
instinct and reason. On this point it must suffice to say 
that instinct appears to us to be a kind of stereotyped reason, 
suited to the narrow range of circumstances by which a given 
species of the subject creation is conditioned, and that being 
thus strictly limited, thus confined to particular grooves, it 
differs widely from that grand faculty of man which causes 
him at least to aspire to be the measurer of all things.’ At 
the same time it is difficult not to see in many instincts the 
traces of a conscious intelligence ; and if, as doubtless is the 
case in regard to many of the wise adaptations of means to 
ends on the part of insects and other creatures, we must deny 
the possession by the individual animal of any conscious 
prevision of those ends, we are content to trace the opera- 
tion of Supreme Intelligence. Many of the instinctive 
actions of ants, of which we are now about to furnish some 
examples, appear to us inexplicable by the mere operation of 
natural selection or survival of the fittest, and in fact to 
present an insoluble problem on any theory which denies or 
ignores the Divine Creator and Ruler of the world. 

In the second stage of ant life, the insect, after it has 
emerged from the egg, is absolutely dependent upon the 
ministrations of its fully developed sisters. It is a darva,a 
small white legless grub, voracious, but quite incapable of 
feeding itself. Not only do its worker sisters perform this 
operation for it ; but they also carry it about from chamber to 
chamber of the nest in order, Sir John Lubbock thinks, to 
secure for it the most suitable amount of warmth and moisture. 
This nursing duty cannot have been learnt; for it is per- 
formed by the very young ants whose skin is not sufficiently 
hardened to allow of their undertaking out-of-door work.? 





1 If Professor Max Miiller’s derivation of ‘man’ from a root meaning 
‘to measure’ be correct, it is interesting to observe that at the earliest 
dawn of language, or at any rate of Aryan speech, man’s prerogative of 
reason was so distinctly recognized. 

4 See Ants, Bees, and Wasps, pp. 6 and 23. 
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After a period of five to six weeks or more, during which 
the larva continues to feed, or, more strictly, to be fed, and to 
grow, it turns into a pupa or chrysalis, when feeding ceases, 
to be resumed, however, by the perfect insect; but growth 
ceases altogether. Immense changes take place in the 
chrysalis stage ; there is a development of the various organs, 
but no addition to size or weight. When the fully developed 
insects are ready to emerge, extraneous aid is again, in many 
cases, required, and were it not given they would perish, just 
as the human infant would perish if neglected. ‘It is very 
pretty,’ Sir John Lubbock says, ‘ to see the older ants helping 
them to extricate themselves, carefully unfolding their legs, 
and smoothing out the wings with truly feminine tenderness 
and delicacy.”! 

Of the insects thus developed the males and females are 
provided with wings, of which they divest themselves after 
the marriage flight—the former, however, only to die almost 
immediately ; while the latter, if circumstances are favourable, 
become the mothers of a numerous progeny, and may, as Sir 
John Lubbock has proved, live for at least seven years.2 The 
remainder of the new generation, considerably exceeding in 
number the males and females, consists of the wingless workers 
or neuters, These are said to be really undeveloped females, 
and there is some foundation for this view. It is a familiar 
fact that bees, which belong to the same order of insects as 
ants (the Hymenoptera), are able so to treat an egg which in 
the ordinary course would give rise to a neuter, as to obtain 
a fertile queen instead. Sir John Lubbock, differing here 
from Mr. Dewitz, is of opinion that ants possess a corre- 
sponding power and instinct. The last-named naturalist 
remarks that ‘it is very difficult to understand how the 
instinct, if it is to be called instinct, which would enable the 
working ants to make this difference, can have arisen.’* We 
venture to add that in the case of bees (which certainly, even 
by the admission of Mr. Dewitz, possess the instinct), and in 
the case of ants (if, as is possible, they also possess it), such an 
instinct is incapable of being explained, except by reference 
to over-ruling mind. Such an instinct is an example of a 
class of facts, which are far from being rare, which testify to a 
restorative power in or above nature, a remedial agency 
operating in the case of accidental wants. To the same class 
of facts belongs the wonderful recuperative power of the 
animal body in the case of injury by accident or disease. 
1 See Ants, Bees, and Wasps, p. 7. * Ibid. p. 9. 

S Jbid. p. 40. 
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The religious teacher may reasonably point to such facts as 
being at least in harmony with, if not in some degree sugges- 
tive of, the remedial process which he proclaims to be 
needed, and to be attainable in a higher order of things—the 
spiritual. 

There is aclass of instincts—or perhaps, to speak more 
correctly, of habits—in the subject creation, just as there is 
aclass of habits indulged in by man, which to the moral sense 
of man when duly instructed and cultivated are distressing 
to contemplate and even revolting. To this class belongs 
the practice of slave-making followed by some ants. It is 
so extraordinary an instinct that, as Mr. Darwin remarked, 
‘anyone may well be excused for doubting its existence. 
The statements, however, of Pierre Huber, who was the first 
to discover it (in 1804), have been fully confirmed. Huber’s 
account of the discovery is so interesting that we venture to 
introduce it here, slightly condensed. He was walking in 
the environs of Geneva, between four and five in the evening, 
when he noticed traversing the road a legion of Rufescent 
ants (Polyergus rufescens). He says:— 


‘They moved in a body with considerable rapidity, and occu- 
pied a space of from eight to ten inches in length by three or four in 
breadth. In a few minutes they quitted the road, passed a thick 
hedge, and entered a pasture ground. At length they approached a 
nest inhabited by dark ash-coloured ants. Some of its inhabitants 
were guarding the entrance ; but, on the discovery of an approaching 
army, darted forth upon the advanced guard. The alarm spread at 
the same moment in the interior, and their companions came forth in 
numbers from their underground residence. The Rufescent ants, 
the bulk of whose army lay only at the distance of two paces, 
quickened their march ; the whole battalion in an instant fell upon 
and overthrew the ash-coloured ants, who, after a short but obstinate 
conflict, retired to the bottom of their nest. The Rufescent ants now 
ascended the hillock, collected in crowds on the summit, and took 
possession of the principal avenues, leaving some of their companions 
to work an opening in the side of the ant-hill with their teeth. Suc- 
cess crowned their enterprise, and by the newly-made breach the 
remainder of the army entered. Their sojourn was, however, of 
short duration, for in three or four minutes they returned by the 
same apertures which gave them entrance, each bearing off in its 
mouth a larva or a pupa.’ ! 


The larve and pup, thus carried off, become, when 
developed into workers, the industrious slaves of their 
captors, and do all the work of the home, tending the young, 


1 See Aunts, Bees, and Wasps, p. 81 seg. 
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providing the supplies of food, even feeding their masters, 
whom they carry away on their backs when the colony 
changes the situation of its nest. 

Later observations have shown that the slave-making 
instinct has assumed four different forms in as many genera. 
It exists in its mildest form in Formica sanguinea, which 
may be found in the southern counties of England. Sir 
John Lubbock draws a woful picture of the degrading effect 
of the habit. We do not stop to inquire how he reconciles 
with his rather sweeping doctrine of the degeneracy produced 
by slavery the fact that ancient civilizations and, until very 
recent times, modern civilizations also, have advanced in spite 
of the practice. But the ants, at all events, furnish, according 
to him, a terrible example. The four different forms of 
slaveholding amongst them represent, he says, so many stages, 
one below another, in its degrading tendency. 

Formica sanguinea, which may be assumed to have com- 
paratively recently taken to the practice, has not been mate- 
rially affected. They can still ‘do’ for themselves, if neces- 
sary, though they are too prone to indulge in the luxury of 
compelling slaves to work for them. Much appears to 
depend upon the facility with which they can obtain the 
unlawful luxury. For in Switzerland, as we learn from Mr. 
Darwin, more work is done by the slaves than in this country, 
the reason being probably that the slaves are captured in 
greater numbers in Switzerland.! 

Polyergus comes next in the scale of debasement. They 
are, indeed, bold and powerful marauders, but that is all 
that can be said in their favour. They have lost their know- 
ledge of art ; that is to say, they do not construct their own 
habitations. They have lost also, as already stated, their 
natural affection for their young, and even their instinct of 
feeding. 

Then comes Strougylognathus. These have lost even more. 
Slavery has told on the bodily strength. When roused, they 
will however fight, but they fight in vain; and but for the 
exertions of their slaves they would evidently be extermi- 
nated. 

Beneath this lowest depth there is yet a lower depth. 
Anergates is the name of the miserable creature. If Sir 
John Lubbock is right in the novel suggestion by which he 
explains the mysterious fact that it continues to exist at all, 
a male and female Avxergates stealthily enter the nest of 


1 See The Origin of Species (1882), p. 217. 
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Tetramorium and assassinate the queen. The result of this 
dastardly manceuvre is that in the following year the commu- 
nity consists of the murderous couple, their young, and only 
the workers of Zetramorium, who, though they would never 
submit to be captured by such weak creatures, yet tend their 
helpless invaders with the utmost care. Awergates is an 
awful warning. It is a parasite. It has lost its real inde- 
pendence, its arts, and many of its instincts. ‘The indi- 
viduals are weak in body and mind, few in numbers, and 
apparently nearly extinct—the miserable representatives of 
far superior ancestors,’ ! 

Now it must be admitted that such an instinct as that of 
slave-making is difficult at first sight to reconcile with our 
a priori notions of Divine design, though surely it is not more 
so than any other rapacious and cruel instincts in the animal 
creation, or than the presence of evil at all in the world. 
But it may be well to poirit out that whatever the difficulty 
may be, there appears to be an equal difficulty on the hypo- 
thesis of mechanical evolution. For it is a clear case of a 
well-developed instinct that is not, apparently, beneficial to 
the species. It may, of course, be said that if an injurious 
instinct happens to be developed and to become persistent, 
it must lead to the final extinction of the species affected, 
and that the slave-making ants are an example to the point. 
We take leave, however, to remark that there is no proof 
whatever that the ants ever possessed the various useful in- 
stincts which they are said to have lost. Conjecture as to 
particular orders of beings is too frail a foundation for a 
general principle with regard to all orders. 

There is, however, another remark to be made in reference 
to the repugnance which the slave-making instinct in ants is 
said to merit from us. The same remark will apply to some 
other instincts which are said to militate against the belief in 
Divine government, such as the impulse which amongst bees 
leads the workers to put to death the drones after these have 
fulfilled their single function of securing the continuance of 
the race. It is strange, certainly. But the repugnance which 
is professed or felt in presence of such facts arises. surely, 
from an error. The error consists in looking at them from a 
merely human point of view—from not realizing that it is not 
a world of human beings that we are regarding, but of totally 
different beings. It is an error to attribute to what we call 
the victims in such cases the feelings which we should natu- 


1 See Ants, Bees, and Wasps, p. 89. 
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rally attribute to our fellow-men so circumstanced. If we 
could accurately represent to ourselves the actual conscious- 
ness of the various species of animals, it may well be that all 
the difficulties now arising from the contemplation of the war 
of nature would shrink to very small proportions, or dis- 
appear altogether. 

With regard to the rise of the instinct of slave-making, 
the suggestion is offered by Mr. Darwin, and repeated by Sir 
John Lubbock, that since it is a common practice with ants, 
even of species that do not make slaves, to carry off the pupz 
of other species, if scattered near their nests, ‘such pupz ori- 
ginally stored as food might become developed; and the 
foreign ants thus unintentionally reared would then follow 
their proper instincts, and do what work they could.”! Out 
of such circumstances it is possible that the instinct may have 
grown. But both this instinct and all the instincts peculiar 
to neuters being neither inherited directly from either parent, 
nor transmitted by the possessors, present one of the greatest 
difficulties to the theory of evolution by natural selection. 

We turn now to some of the particular results of Sir John 
Lubbock’s observation of his favourites. It will surprise those 
readers who now learn the fact, that the library of a studious 
man may be shared without inconvenience to himself by 
numerous communities of insects so much addicted to travel- 
ling about as ants. The range of their peregrinations may, 
however, be limited by very simple means. <A shallow trough 
filled with water is as impassable to them as was the Styx of 
old to the unfortunate shades for whom the last rites had not 
been duly performed. Sir John Lubbock has had for some 
years thirty to forty communities under observation. Each 
community inhabited a space about a quarter of an inch deep, 
filled with fine earth, between two glass plates, and enclosed 
at the edges by slips of wood, with a small aperture in one 
corner for a doorway. Some of the nests were placed like 
shelves one above another, and supported by a single upright 
post. Beneath the lowest was suspended a platform larger 
every way than the nests, in order to intercept any individuals 
that fell, and having a watery ditch at its edges. There was 
thus free passage between the nests and to the top of the 
pole ; but-all the communities were cut off by the water from 
communication with the outer world. It is sad to learn that 
this ingenious device for saving space involved special diffi- 
culties. The ants knew their own nests perfectly well, but 


1 See The Origin of Species, p. 219. 
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were so pugnacious, that great care had to be exercised in 
assorting the nests. Between fellow-citizens the utmost 
harmony prevails, but the members of different communities 
always regard one another as enemies. 

Mention has been made already of division of labour 
amongst some harvesting ants. By the adoption of a simple 
method for ensuring recognition, our author has been able to 
observe the performances of individual ants, and claims to 
have shown that they differ amongst themselves in character 
and disposition, and that division of labour is carried out 
amongst them to a greater extent than was supposed. When 
it was desired to watch the proceedings of a particular ant, he 
marked it with a small dab of paint on the back, an operation 
which sometimes had to be repeated, as, the ants being very 
cleanly animals, the strange mark would sometimes be licked 
off by fellow-citizens. 

In order to ascertain whether particular individuals are 
charged with the duty of bringing in the small supplies of 
food required in winter, a nest of Formica fusca was watched, 
and an hourly register kept, with few intermissions, for nearly 
two months, from November 20 to January 15. From the 
observations made in this and other cases, it seemed clear 
‘that certain ants are told off as foragers, and that during 
winter, when little food is required, two or three are sufficient 
to provide it.’' The food in this case, it should be added, 
was honey, of which ants are particularly fond. Not the least 
interesting portion of the book before us is the chapter in 
which the various contrivances are described by which ants 
are prevented from gaining access to the honey of flowers, 
and so depriving them of their means of attracting the visits 
of bees and other flying insects, which, as Mr. Darwin has 
shown, are in many cases of great importance in promoting 
cross-fertilization. But we must not linger on this topic. 

Another point on which Sir John Lubbock has made 
elaborate observations is the power which ants have of recog- 
nizing one another and of intercommunication. All the 
members of one community are able to distinguish between 
a fellow-citizen and an interloper, even after the former may 
have been excluded from the nest for nearly two years. They 
even recognize as fellow-citizens ants brought up from the 


1 See Anis, Bees, and Wasps, p. 47. In some foreign species certain 
individuals in each nest are so formed that their abdomen is capable of 
enormous distension. They act as receptacles of the honey, which they 
retain and redistribute when required. They are said never to leave the 
nest, and in fact are merely animated honey-pots.—/dzd. pp. 47, 49. 
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pupa state among strangers. It has been asserted by some 
naturalists that ants, and likewise bees, make use of some 
kind of language, of which the antennz serve as the instru- 
ments, and that by means of it they can communicate with 
one another as to the approach or absence of danger, or 
describe localities where, for example, specially attractive 
food may have been discovered. The latest observer, though 
he would certainly be the last to deny to his interesting pets 
the possession of any remarkable and particularly any man- 
like faculty which he had good reason to assign to them, does 
not confirm this view. Ants, as he shows, recognize one 
another, but it is not by means of language, nor is the recog- 
nition personal. That is to say, an individual is perceived 
in consequence of some subtle quality, possibly some special 
odour, to be a relation. Numerous experiments tend to show 
likewise, that though ants track one another by scent, and, 
consequently, may follow to a store of food the first discoverer 
of it, the power of communicating with one another is very 
limited,' though not quite absent. 

We must now draw to a close, though many interest- 
ing topics, such as the nature of the senses of ants, still 
remain unnoticed. The points to which we have chiefly 
confined ourselves are those which exhibit the societies of 
ants as regularly organized communities. It is in this 
aspect that the subject appears to us to have more importance 
at the present time than in any other aspect. Attempts are 
rife to reassure those persons (amongst whom we reckon our- 
selves) who would view with alarm the decadence of belief in 
and reverence for a Divine and authoritative standard of 
duty. Strange to say, the arguments used seem to be based 
not upon what we know of man, but upon what we observe 
among the social animals below us. The question is much 
too large for us to enter upon its general discussion at the 
end of an article. But our subject has been an order of 
beings which furnishes examples of the most highly-organized 
societies next after man; and, consequently, if the theory 
which regards the social bond as sufficiently efficacious by 
itself in maintaining order without the sanction of religion 
can find support anywhere in the subject creation, it is to be 
presumed that the communities of ants would furnish such 
support in abundance. 

It is worth while to note, therefore, the broad gulf that 
separates such societies as those with which we have been 
occupied from the society of men, and which renders it abso- 

1 See Ants, Bees, and Wasps, p. 171. 
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lutely impossible to reason from one to the other in the 
manner suggested. Whatever be the amount of intelligence 
exhibited by ants, no one will contend that in seeking the 
common good they are actuated by anything higher than 
instinctive impulse, and from this impulse they cannot free 
themselves ; nay, they cannot form the idea or the wish to 
free themselves from it. Man’s reasoning power gives him 
indeed, the opportunity of choosing nobly, of devoting him- 
self, at personal self-sacrifice, to the good of others, but it 
also offers him the temptation of choosing precisely the 
reverse—of endeavouring to secure his own gratification, no 
matter what the cost to others. 2 


ArT. VI—CANON COOK ON THE REVISED 
VERSION OF THE FIRST THREE GOSPELS. 


The Revised Version of the First Three Gospels, considered in 
its bearings upon the Record of our Lord’s Words and of 
Incidents in His Life. By F. C. Cook, M.A., Canon of 
Exeter ; Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen ; late Preacher 
ca ser ; Editor of the Speaker's Commentary. 


CANON COOK’S merits as a commentator are well known. 
He has but. recently brought to a conclusion the prolonged 
and arduous task of editing the Speaker's Commentary, and 
not a small portion of that goodly array of volumes has pro- 
ceeded from his own pen. He naturally takes a keen interest 
in the work of the Revisers, and to the letters which he has 
already published he has now added the present volume. Its 
principal object is ‘to examine in detail certain alterations in 
the Revised Version, whether adopted in the text or suggested 
in the margin, which affect incidents in our Lord’s life, or which 
are connected with His works and teaching as recorded in the 
synoptical Gospels.’ The inquiry is mainly directed to altera- 
tions which rest upon changes in the Greek text, and it is con- 
fined to the first three Gospels, partly because the proportion 
of textual changes introduced in them is much larger than in 
any other part of the New Testament, and partly because of 
the writer’s special interest in those Gospels in connexion with 
the Speaker's Commentary. The First Part of the volume is 
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introductory ; the Second Part contains the examination of the 
passages, which are grouped in eight sections corresponding to 
the different periods of our Lord’s life ; and the Third Part con- 
tains some general discussions on points of textual criticism, 
the most important of which are ‘On the Value of 8 and B,’ 
‘ The Eusebian Recension,’ ‘ The Alexandrian Codex,’ ‘ Theory 
of Syrian Recension,’ and ‘ Theory of Conflate Readings.’ 

The work of such a veteran Biblical student and inter- 
preter as Canon Cook deserves most respectful attention, and 
his utterances will carry great weight in many quarters. We 
cannot but regret accordingly that he has thrown that weight 
into what, in our judgment, is the wrong scale ; and as the 
questions at issue are of paramount interest and importance, 
we propose to give a somewhat lengthy review of his book. 
His position is that of a defender of the general integrity of 
the Zextus Receptus :— 


‘The Zextus Receptus is entitled to such preference as is claimed 
for it, not so much on the ground that it has been generally accepted 
by scholars and others for more than three centuries, but because 
those of its readings which are of supreme importance, so far certainly 
as the first three Gospels are concerned, have in their favour a 
decided preponderance of ancient authorities, as compared with the 
readings of the Vatican and Sinaitic manuscripts. That Zextus 


Receptus was taken in the first instance from late cursive manuscripts : 
but its readings are maintained only so far as they agree with the 
best ancient versions, with the earliest and best Greek and Latin 
Fathers, and with the vast majority of uncial and cursive manuscripts’ 


(p. 225). 


The Jertus Receptus is substantially the Antiochene text 
of the fourth century, and Canon Cook has no hesitation in 
maintaining ‘that if we take the text, nearly a continuous 
one, which is presented in the voluminous writings of Chry- 
sostom, we shall have an entirely trustworthy witness to the 
mind of Christendom, so far as regards all crucial points, not 
merely in his own time, but in all preceding times’ (p. 196). 

In other words, he completely traverses the conclusions of 
the leading textual critics of modern times, who have been 
led to prefer the authority of a few of the most ancient MSS. 
and Versions to that of the mass of later MSS., uncial and 
cursive. The Codex Sinaiticus (&) and the Codex Vaticanus 
(B) are in his eyes the representatives of a corrupt and 
mutilated recension. On the other hand, the Codex Alex- 
andrinus (A) stands at the head of a numerous array of 
trustworthy witnesses. 

We cannot help feeling as we read the volume that 
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Canon Cook has begun his textual studies at the wrong end. 
Instead of taking a comprehensive and scientific survey of 
the whole mass of evidence, and investigating the historic 
relations of each part of it to the rest, he has been strongly 
influenced by preconceived ideas. A deep reverence for the 
words which he has been accustomed by long use to regard 
as parts of Holy Scripture has induced him to distrust the 
documents which alter or omit those words. Thus in his 
opinion certain changes and omissions in & and B are of 
themselves ‘sufficient to impair, if not wholly to destroy the 
authority’ of these MSS. where they are without other 
support. They are ‘crucial tests by which we may ascertain 
what ancient authorities are unsafe guides,’ ! 

® and B are, of course, the most misleading of these 
unsafe guides, and he endeavours by various arguments to 
overthrow their authority. Perhaps the most interesting and 
original part of the book is that which is devoted to discussion 
of these manuscripts. 

We read in Eusebius’ Life of Constantine (iv. 36, 37) that 
he was ordered by that emperor to prepare fifty manuscripts 
for the use of the churches in Constantinople. They were to 
be written by the most skilful calligraphers, on carefully 
prepared skins of parchment or vellum, in legible characters, 
and in a portable form. The commission was to be executed 
with all possible speed, and the manuscripts sent in public 
vehicles from Czsarea to Constantinople. 

The order was duly performed, and Canon Cook believes 
that 8 and B are survivors of what we might venture to call 
this imperial edition of the New Testament. The two MSS. 
are therefore ‘variants of one recension, absolutely con- 
temporaneous’ (p. 181), and by no means independent 
witnesses (p. 235). The omissions found in them—for of 
course he regards the brevity of their text as due to omission 
and not to non-interpolation—are the result of the extreme 
haste of transcription necessitated by the urgency of the 
emperor’s command. The agreement of their text with the 
quotations found in Origen’s works arises from the fact that 
Eusebius was an enthusiastic admirer of that Father, and 
would be certain to adopt his views on questions of doubtful 
readings. A text formed under such influence would be, in 
Canon Cook’s opinion, as we shall see below, liable to the 
gravest suspicion. The theory is not a new one, but it is 
here elaborated with much ingenuity, in order to sustain the 

1 See pp. 18, 51, 106. The same tone is characteristic of the whole 
volume. 
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author’s view of the merits, or rather demerits, of & and B. 
One point in his argument is, however, we believe, original, 
and deserves notice, though we cannot think he has proved 
his point. Eusebius describes the manuscripts which he had 
executed for Constantine as tprccd Kal tetpaced, 2.¢. triple 
and quadruple. These obscure terms have hitherto been 
explained as equivalent to the Latin terms ¢erniones and 
guaterniones, which are technically used to describe the 
arrangement of a book in quires composed of three or four 
sheets respectively. If this interpretation is correct, B at any 
rate could not have been one of the Eusebian manuscripts, 
for it is arranged in quires of five sheets, or guzniones. But 
Canon Cook suggests that the terms may refer, not to the 
number of sheets in a quire, but ‘to the arrangement, 
peculiar to these two oldest MSS. 8 and B, in which each 
page is written in three or four vertical columns respectively ’ 
(p. 162). The suggestion is ingenious, but the arguments by 
which it is supported are not convincing. No other instance 
of tetpacoa is quoted in Dindorf’s edition of Stephen’s 
Thesaurus, and no instance of tpraaa which throws any light 
on the present passage. But the learned Montfaucon, in his 
Paleographia Greca, interprets the Greek words without 
hesitation in the usually accepted sense, and speaks of having 
seen them ‘in a chronicle in the King’s Library, and nowhere 
else, apparently forgetting or being unacquainted with the 
passage of Eusebius.' Thus the new interpretation proposed 
by Canon Cook is at best doubtful. Even if it could be 
securely established, there are valid reasons against identifying 
x and B with the Eusebian manuscripts, and Canon Cook’s 
development of the theory and deductions from it labour 
under serious difficulties. 

For (1) it is surely inconsistent to describe these MSS. as 
representing an ‘ Eusebian recension,’ and yet as executed in 
such haste that the scribes had not time to do their work 
properly. If Eusebius had prepared a recension, is it not 
natural to assume that he would have taken care to have it 
copied with a fair degree of accuracy? But the supposed 
omissions in these MSS. are at one time attributed to inten- 
tion, at another to accident or negligence. On page 156 the 


' His words are : ‘Quaterniones porro librorum rerpas et rerpadiov 
nuncupant, quia videlicet quatuor foliis duplicatis aliumque in alio 


insertis constant : que octo folia sexdecimque paginas efficiunt. Ter- 
niones quoque nonnunquam in Codicibus Grecis observantur. In Chro- 
nico quodam Bibliothecz Regia Terniones et Quaterniones rpwad kai 
rerpagoa vocantur ; quae vocabula nusquam alias me vidisse memini '— 


Paleogr. Gr, p. 20. 
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probable characteristics of a text of the New Testament pro- 
ceeding from Origen, or formed more or less directly under 
his influence, are summed up as follows :— 


‘ The points in which we are specially entitled to look for innova- 
tions are—(1) curious and ingenious readings ; . . . (2) the removal 
of words, clauses, or entire sentences, which a man of fastidious taste 
might regard as superfluities or repetitions ; (3) a fearless and highly 
speculative mode of dealing with portions of the New Testament 
which might centain statements opposed to his prepossessions, or 
present difficulties which even his ingenuity might be unable to solve.’ 


Readings found in the writings of Origen, or a recension 
formed under his influence, are therefore to be regarded with 
suspicion ; and after pointing out that Eusebius was a devoted 
adherent of Origen, and would defer absolutely to his authority, 
especially in questions of criticism, Canon Cook continues :— 


‘I do not hesitate to state my immovable conviction that in that 
influence is to be found the true solution of the principal phenomena 


which perplex or distress us in considering the readings of the Vatican 
and Sinaitic manuscripts’ (p. 157). 


But further on, the ‘omissions in the synoptical Gospels, 
which are described as ‘perfectly amazing for number and 
extent,’ are attributed to the extreme haste with which the 


commands of ‘a prince of imperious and impatient character’ 
were executed. 


‘Eusebius would not be disposed to look with much severity upon 
defects inseparable from rapidity of execution. Omissions of words, 
clauses, and sentences not absolutely indispensable for a right under- 


standing of the purport of any given passage might escape attention, 
or, if noticed, might be excused’ (p. 170). 


Deliberate alteration on the part of an editor, and accidental 
negligence on the part of the transcriber, might conceivably 
have combined to produce the result; but the relation sup- 
posed to exist between the two causes is not defined ; and, as 
we have pointed out, carelessness of transcription seems in the 
present case unlikely to have followed upon editorial revision. 

(2) Canon Cook urges against Dr. Hort’s theory of a 
Syrian Revision that no historic mention of such a work can 
be found. We do not think that it is by any means a fatal 
objection to that theory, which explains a whole series of 
textual phenomena ; but whatever its force may be, it is ten- 
fold greater against Canon Cook's Eusebian Recension. If 
Eusebius had engaged in any such critical labours, we might 
reasonably expect to find some notice of them in his works ; 
but not one word of positive evidence is adduced. 
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author’s view of the merits, or rather demerits, of 8 and B, 
One point in his argument is, however, we believe, original, 
and deserves notice, though we cannot think he has proved 
his point. Eusebius describes the manuscripts which he had 
executed for Constantine as tpicaa Kai tetpacod, 2.¢. triple 
and quadruple. These obscure terms have hitherto been 
explained as equivalent to the Latin terms ¢erniones and 
guaterniones, which are technically used to describe the 
arrangement of a book in quires composed of three or four 
sheets respectively. If this interpretation is correct, B at any 
rate could not have been one of the Eusebian manuscripts, 
for it is arranged in quires of five sheets, or guznzones. But 
Canon Cook suggests that the terms may refer, not to the 
number of sheets in a quire, but ‘to the arrangement, 
peculiar to these two oldest MSS. 8 and B, in which each 
page is written in three or four vertical columns respectively’ 
(p. 162). The suggestion is ingenious, but the arguments by 
which it is supported are not convincing. No other instance 
of tetpacca is quoted in Dindorf’s edition of Stephen’s 
Thesaurus, and no instance of tpseca which throws any light 
on the present passage. But the learned Montfaucon, in his 
Paleographia Greca, interprets the Greek words without 
hesitation in the usually accepted sense, and speaks of having 
seen them ‘in a chronicle in the King’s Library, and nowhere 
else, apparently forgetting or being unacquainted with the 
passage of Eusebius.' Thus the new interpretation proposed 
by Canon Cook is at best doubtful. Even if it could be 
securely established, there are valid reasons against identifying 
® and B with the Eusebian manuscripts, and Canon Cook’s 
development of the theory and deductions from it labour 
under serious difficulties. 

For (1) it is surely inconsistent to describe these MSS. as 
representing an ‘ Eusebian recension,’ and yet as executed in 
such haste that the scribes had not time to do their work 
properly. If Eusebius had prepared a recension, is it not 
natural to assume that he would have taken care to have it 
copied with a fair degree of accuracy? But the supposed 
omissions in these MSS. are at one time attributed to inten- 
tion, at another to accident or negligence. On page 156 the 

1 His words are : ‘Quaterniones porro librorum rerpas et rerpaduy 
nuncupant, quia videlicet quatuor foliis duplicatis aliumque in alio 
insertis constant : que octo folia sexdecimque paginas efficiunt. Ter- 
niones quoque nonnunquam in Codicibus Grecis observantur. In Chro- 
nico quodam Bibliothecee Regia Terniones et Quaterniones rpuod kat 


Terpagoa vocantur ; que vocabula nusquam alias me vidisse memini’— 
Paleogr. Gr., p. 26. 
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probable characteristics of a text of the New Testament pro- 
ceeding from Origen, or formed more or less directly under 
his influence, are summed up.as follows :— 


‘The points in which we are specially entitled to look for innova- 
tions are—(1) curious and ingenious readings ; . . . (2) the removal 
of words, clauses, or entire sentences, which a man of fastidious taste 
might regard as superfluities or repetitions ; (3) a fearless and highly 
speculative mode of dealing with portions of the New Testament 
which might centain statements opposed to his prepossessions, or 
present difficulties which even his ingenuity might be unable to solve.’ 


Readings found in the writings of Origen, or a recension 
formed under his influence, are therefore to be regarded with 
suspicion ; and after pointing out that Eusebius was a devoted 
adherent of Origen, and would defer absolutely to his authority, 
especially in questions of criticism, Canon Cook continues :— 


‘I do not hesitate to state my immovable conviction that in that 
influence is to be found the true solution of the principal phenomena 
which perplex or distress us in considering the readings of the Vatican 
and Sinaitic manuscripts’ (p. 157). 


But further on, the ‘ omissions in the synoptical Gospels,’ 
which are described as ‘ perfectly amazing for number and 
extent,’ are attributed to the extreme haste with which the 
commands of ‘a prince of imperious and impatient character’ 
were executed. 


‘Eusebius would not be disposed to look with much severity upon 
defects inseparable from rapidity of execution. Omissions of words, 
clauses, and sentences not absolutely indispensable for a right under- 
standing of the purport of any given passage might escape attention, 
or, if noticed, might be excused’ (p. 170). 


Deliberate alteration on the part of an editor, and accidental 
negligence on the part of the transcriber, might conceivably 
have combined to produce the result; but the relation sup- 
posed to exist between the two causes is not defined ; and, as 
we have pointed out, carelessness of transcription seems in the 
present case unlikely to have followed upon editorial revision. 

(2) Canon Cook urges against Dr. Hort’s theory of a 
Syrian Revision that no historic mention of such a work can 
be found. We do not think that it is by any means a fatal 
objection to that theory, which explains a whole series of 
textual phenomena ; but whatever its force may be, it is ten- 
fold greater against Canon Cook’s Eusebian Recension. If 
Eusebius had engaged in any such critical labours, we might 
reasonably expect to find some notice of them in his works ; 
but not one word of positive evidence is adduced. 
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(3) Striking as are the marks of relationship between the 
texts of 8 and B, the marks of their independence are no less 
striking. They are cousins, not sisters; and we are quite 
unable to understand how they can be called mere ‘ variants 
of one recension, absolutely contemporaneous. It is hard 
to suppose that Eusebius would send to Constantinople two 
texts differing in so many important particulars. Moreover, 
the affinities of those texts with other documents absolutely 
preclude the idea that the differences between them are due 
to the negligence or idiosyncracies of one or both of two 
transcribers copying a common original. 

(4) The text preserved in 8 and B differs in many respects 
too widely from the readings found in the works of Eusebius 
to make the connexion between these MSS. and an Eusebian 
recension probable. For this statement we have the authority 
not only of Dr. Hort (Introd. p. 113), but of the Bishop of 
Durham in his elaborate article on Eusebius in the Dictionary 
of Christian Biography (ii. 334). 

For these and other reasons we hold that the connexion 
of 8 and B with Eusebius is decidedly ‘not proven,’ and the 
theory that they represent a depraved Eusebian recension 
falls to the ground. That the quotations in Origen’s works 
repeatedly agree with the readings of 8 and B is plain matter 
of fact, but the coincidence may be explained far better by the 
hypothesis of derivation from the archetypal and uncorrupted 
text, than by the assumption that 8 and B represent the 
results of Origen’s arbitrary criticism. 

Before leaving the subject of Eusebius, we must note that 
Canon Cook’s account of his position with regard to the clos- 
ing verses of S. Mark’s Gospel is hardly accurate. Thus he 
writes :— 

‘Eusebius is the earliest writer who ventured to impugn them ; 
in this singular course he was unquestionably biassed by a desire to 
rid his own mind, and that of Marinus, who had consulted him on 
the subject, of the perplexity caused by what might seem to him .. . 
to be the impossibility of harmonizing the first part of that portion 
with the other Evangelists, especially S. Matthew. For my own 
part, I think it very probable that other points in those verses would 
be exceedingly distasteful to him’ (p. 177). 


And again :— 


‘What more natural, what more probable than the conjecture. . . 
that Eusebius, superintending the scribe of the Vatican when he was 
copying a part of Scripture in which Eusebius felt a very special 
interest, should interfere, and order the omission of the verses to 
which he has recorded his antagonism’ (p. 179). 
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We have seen that it is by no means demonstrated that 
Eusebius had anything to do with the Vatican MS. ; but if 
he had, and acted in this way, we are at a loss to understand 
how he could be described as 


‘aman of honour, too prudent as well as too honest consciously to 
introduce corruptions of the text’ (p. 165). 


But Eusebius cannot fairly be said to ‘record his antago- 

nism’ to the verses in question. He had been asked by 
Marinus to explain the apparent discrepance between S. 
Matthew (xxviii. 1) and S. Mark (xvi. 2, 9), and replies that 
two solutions are possible: 
‘One man, rejecting the passage itself, will say that it is not current 
in all the copies of the Gospel according to Mark. That is, the 
accurate copies determine the end of the narrative according to Mark 
at the words of the young man ending “ for they were afraid.” For 
at this point the end of the Gospel according to Mark is determined 
in nearly all the copies of the Gospel according to Mark. . . . Another 
man, not daring to reject whatever is in any way current in the 
Scripture of the Gospels, will say that the reading is double,’ &c. 


Eusebius then proposes to reconcile the two statements by 
changing the punctuation.' It is not a question of ‘antago- 
nism’ or ‘impugning authenticity. Eusebius tells us as a 
matter of fact that the section was absent from some of the 
copies of S. Mark then current; and the fact remains clear, 
even if his accuracy as to the number and the quality of those 
copies is disputed. The addition of these verses to S. Mark’s 
Gospel, or their omission from it, must be referred to the 
period anterior to Eusebius, if we are prepared to allow any 
weight whatever to his testimony. 

We pass on from the discussion of Canon Cook’s theories 
about the origin and value of 8 and B, to examine what he 
has to say about the text adopted by the Revisers. That 
text 


‘was commended by two critical scholars, whose authority appears 
to have been allowed completely to outweigh that of Dr. Scrivener 
in the hasty and strangely unscientific decisions of the Revisers’ 


{p. 13). 


It really is high time to stop speaking of Dr. Westcott and 
Dr. Hort as virtually responsible for the textual work of the 
whole company; and why the Revisers’ decisions, arrived 
at after full statement and discussion of evidence on both 
sides, should be stigmatized as ‘hasty and unscientific,’ passes 


' See Westcott and Hort, APA. p. 31. 
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our comprehension. The Revisers’ readings are not novelties, 
propounded by the Cambridge Professors for the first time. 
They have nearly all been in the hands of readers of the New 
Testament for more than twenty years in Dr. Scrivener’s well- 
known Cambridge Greek Testament, which gives at the foot 
of each page the readings adopted by Lachmann, Tischendorf, 
and Tregelles. In the first three sections of Canon Cook’s 
Examination (pp. 23-47), sixteen readings are noticed with 
disapproval. Of these, eleven are adopted by all three of 
the critics named above (in one case they differ as to the 
punctuation) ; two are adopted by Tischendorf and Tregelles, 
and marked as doubtful by Lachmann; two adopted by 
Tischendorf, and left uncertain by Tregelles ; and only one— 
and that not introdiiced into the text by the Revisers, but 
merely noticed in the margin—finds a solitary advocate in 
Tischendorf. 

This being so, Canon Cook is hardly justified in asserting 
that ‘Westcott and Hort’s theory of Greek revision’ could not 
be ‘refuted or seriously damaged without cutting the ground 
from under the Committee of Revisers on the whole of this 
subject’ (p. 232). The fact is that substantially the same 
conclusions were long ago reached by other critics working 
in various ways. What Dr. Westcott and Dr. Hort have done 
is to interpret the perplexing phenomena of the vast mass of 
evidence more completely, and supply safer clues by which 
we can thread our way through a wilderness of materials more 
securely. They are not ‘interested in the maintenance of an 
hypothesis,’ but desirous, in the cause of truth, to give a 
scientific explanation of facts. 

They are charged with using only so small a portion of 
existing materials, or allowing so little weight to others, ‘ that 
the student who follows them has positively less ground for 
his convictions than former scholars had at any period in the 
history of modern criticism’ (p. 16). This charge may at 
first sight seem plausible to those who have not studied the 
conditions of the problem. It is, however, only the old ques- 
tion of quality of evidence versvs quantity, with regard to 
which we need not repeat what has been already said in the 
pages of this Review. Again, it is easy to call the ‘genea- 
logical’ method nothing better than ‘ingenious speculation’ 
(p. 158), yet it rests on a solid foundation of facts which 
cannot be so readily refuted. 

We have seen that the special arguments by which Canon 
Cook seeks to set aside 8 and B as representatives of a 
corrupt recension cannot be substantiated. We have now to 
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join issue with him as regards other arguments by which he 
seeks to show that modern critics are in error in following the 
small group of old MSS. of which 8 and B are the primary 
members. For example, we read on p. 196 :— 


‘It is not too much to say that in nine passages out of ten—nay, 
to go further, in every passage of vital importance as regards the 
integrity of Holy Scripture, the veracity of the sacred writers, and 
the records of our Lord’s sayings—nearly all ancient Versions, and, 
with very few exceptions, all ancient Fathers, support the readings 
rejected by the Revisers.’ 

We were not a little startled by this bold assertion, and 
in order to test it fairly, turned to the ‘classification of pas- 
sages in which serious innovations have been introduced into 
the text, or suggested in the margin of the Revised Version.’ 
Twelve cases are given on pp. 136, 137, in which ‘most im- 
portant words of our Lord have been omitted.’ Some of 
them involve more than one various reading. The last four 
are only noticed in the margin, and not introduced into the 
text of the Revised Version. As the question at issue is 
omission, Versions can give satisfactory evidence. 

What are the facts? So far from these readings being 
unsupported by the best ancient Versions, the evidence for 
one or other of them includes the old Latin, the Vulgate, the 
Memphitic, the Sahidic, the Curetonian Syriac, the Jerusalem 
Syriac, the Armenian, and the A£thiopic. No ancient Ver- 
sion that can possibly be called important is wanting, except 
the Peschito Syriac ; and modern researches have cast serious 
doubts on its value. Several of the readings are supported 
by four or more of the Versions mentioned ; in one case only 
of a reading admitted into the text does the authority from 
Versions dwindle to a single MS. of the old Latin; and in 
two cases of omissions noted in the margin to a few MSS. of 
the same Version. 

Patristic authority is less secure, because in some cases 
the passage has not been quoted, while in others the evidence 
is merely negative, and fairly open to question ; but the array 
of Fathers alleged by Tischendorf in favour of these omissions 
includes (in one case or another) such names as Origen, 
Athanasius, Eusebius, Irenzeus, Clement, Cyril, Tertullian, 
Cyprian, Augustine, Jerome. In two or three cases only are 
the readings of the Revisers destitute of patristic support, and 
in opposition to extant quotations. We respectfully submit 
that the facts do not bear out the allegation that ‘in every 
passage of vital importance . . . as regards the record of our 
Lord’s sayings, nearly all ancient Versions, and, with very few 
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exceptions, all ancient Fathers, support the readings rejected 
by the Revisers.’ 

We pass on to another point to which a chapter is devoted 
in the third part of the volume—‘ The Theory of Conflate 
Readings.’ One of the most cogent proofs of the posteriority 
of the text called by Dr. Hort ‘Syrian’ to other types of 
text is presented by ‘conflate readings.’ In a series of 
instances we find one reading (a) in such MSS. as 8, B, C, L, 
and the like ; another reading (8) in D and its allies ; and both 
combined (ry) in the mass of later uncials and cursives. Now, 
it might in an isolated case be supposed that (y) was the 
original reading, and (a) and (8) independent simplifications 
of it by omission of a different portion in each group of 
authorities ; but when we come to study a number of readings, 
the recurrence of the phenomenon in a series of cases makes 
the explanation of independent simplifications, to say the 
least, highly improbable, and the explanation of the longer 
reading as a combination of the other two all but certain. 

We lay stress on the necessity of studying readings in 
series, because Canon Cook maintains the opposite principle : 


‘It appears to me a truth so obvious as to be a truism, that each 
particular case should be examined on its own merits’ (p. 207). 


No doubt there are considerations of internal evidence 
which must be weighed separately in each case, but to depend 
on these, rather than on the external evidence derived from 
an estimate of the value of MSS. based on the study of 
their readings taken together, is to reduce textual criticism 
to mere guesswork. 

We would willingly have abstained from the unwelcome 
task of calling attention to the strangely loose and inaccurate 
statements with which the book abounds. But the textual 
criticism of the New Testament is so important that we feel 
in duty bound to put the reader on his guard. Accuracy is 
a necessity in this study. Thus on pp. 27, 28, in the dis- 
cussion on S. Luke ii. 14, we read :— 


‘For the new reading, evdoxiag in place of evdoxia, Tischendorf 
adduces x*, a, B*, D, the Italic, Vulgate, and Gothic versions. The 
asterisks mean that the reading in the text both of x and B was 
noted as incorrect by a critical scholar at the time when the manu- 
script was written.’ 


This is a most serious error. The asterisk means that 
evdoxias is the reading of the original scribe in both 8 and Bb, 
though afterwards altered. But the alteration to evdoxia was 
by no means contemporaneous with the date of either manu- 
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script. In &8 it was the work of the third corrector, assigned by 
Tischendorf to the seventh century ;' in B it was due to the 
scribe who retraced the faded writing, at a date placed by 
some critics as early as the eighth century,’ but by the latest 
editors of the Codex as low as the beginning of the fifteenth 
century.* He left the final szgma untraced, and a still later 
hand erased it. 
Again, on p. 8, we read that the Sinaitic MS. 


‘agrees in many very important readings with B, the Vatican Codex ; 
differing however to a great extent from 4, c, and still more, as might 
be expected, from p, the most ancient Western manuscript.’ 


Now, the peculiar characteristic of 8, and one which marks 
it as an authority independent of B, is that while on the one 
hand it has many readings agreeing with Bb, on the other 
hand it has a large number of Western readings in which it 
agrees with D against B, and not a few for which D is the 
only other Greek authority. This is a textual fact which has 
to be duly taken into account by the critic. 

Equally vague and equally inaccurate is the statement on 
p. 14, that ‘a certain number of cursives generally agree, 
some of them all but constantly, with the recensions repre- 
sented by B or 8R—e.g. the cursives marked 1, 13, 23, 33, 69, 
124, 208, 209.’ It is quite true that there is a large amount 
of agreement between these MSS. and 8 B, but it is of an 
irregular and sporadic kind, needing to be taken carefully 
into account. 

Again, that L is ‘little more than a transcript of the 
Vatican manuscript’ (p. 178), is a statement refuted by every 
page of any edition with a digest of various readings, though 
in a large number of cases L does agree with B. We do not 
suppose that Canon Cook means to imply that L was actually 
descended from B, though his words might be so understood. 
Such a theory would be quite untenable. 

From these instances it will be seen that the volume must 
be read with caution, and the statements of fact, apart from 
the views advanced, carefully verified. 

The field which Canon Cook has chosen is, in our judg- 
ment, just that which really shows the vast superiority of the 
small group of older manuscripts. 

He repeatedly points out that the proportion of changes 
in the Revised Version due to textual alterations is far 


1 See Scrivener’s /utrod., p. 86. ? Scrivener, pp. 97, 106. 
3 Vercellone and Cozza’s edition of the Codex Vaticanus, vol. vi., 
PP. xvii., 150. 
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greater in the Synoptic Gospels than in any other part of the 
New Testament. The cause is not far to seek. These Gospels 
have been exposed to harmonistic changes, partly intentional, 
partly unconscious, which have assimilated them one to 
another. It is only when we go back to the older readings 
that the individuality of each Evangelist stands out with 
characteristic distinctness. 

« Whether the Revisers were wise in noticing so many 
textual uncertainties in the margin is a fair point for dif- 
ference of opinion ; but the position adopted by Canon Cook 
seems to us a dangerous one. 


‘I must be permitted,’ he says, ‘to state my deliberate opinion, 
that in the case of doubtful or disputed readings no innovations 
ought to have been adopted in the text, or even in the margin, if 
they are such as seriously affect the integrity of Holy Scripture or its 
doctrinal teaching, when there was an irreconcilable difference be- 
tween the representatives of opposite principles in criticism’ (p. 11). 


In other words, we ought studiously to conceal textual un- 
certainties instead of recognizing them. 

It is a dangerous position because it is unsafe to attach 
weight to arguments derived from texts about which there 
is any possible doubt. It would be folly in an architect to use 
for the foundation of his building stones about the soundness 
of which there was the least question; it is not less unwise 
in a theologian to adduce proof-texts of the genuineness of 
which there can be a shadow of doubt. The proofs of the 
great doctrines of Christianity rest on passages concerning 
which there has not been and cannot be any question ; and 
it is far wiser to acknowledge doubt where there is any possi- 
bility of doubt, than to appeal to passages which may be 
challenged as uncertain. We do not hesitate to affirm that 
if every passage omitted by a single manuscript of any pre- 
tensions to authority were struck out of the New Testament, 
and if all others in which the manuscripts vary were obelized 
as doubtful, and we were left to choose at pleasure among 
the competing readings, it would not be necessary to alter 
one article of the Christian Creed, or re-model one of the 
fundamental doctrines of Christianity. We do not mean to 
imply that there need be any large amount of final un- 
certainty, but let it be estimated at the largest possible 
amount, it need cause no alarm. No ancient document has 
so well attested a text as the New Testament. It is the 
wealth and variety of the evidence which cause difficulty, and 
the evidence must be submitted to scientific examination 
without bias or prejudice. 
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Whatever might have been expected a priori, facts show 
that the New Testament has not been exempted from the 
contingencies to which all documents have been exposed in 
the process of transmission from antiquity. To demand an 
infallible text is to ignore the conditions under which we 
have to work; it is to look for certainty where only an 
approximation to certainty (though a very close one) is per- 
mitted to us. If we possessed an infallible text, we cannot 
profess to possess an infallible interpretation of it. In critical 
and exegetical questions alike, Truth is the reward of patient 
labour and reverent study under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit. 








ArT. VII.—MOZLEY’S REMINISCENCES. 


Reminiscences chiefly of Oriel College and the Oxford Move- 
ment. By the Rev. T. MOZLEY, M.A., formerly Fellow 
of Oriel. Two volumes. (London, 1882.) 


IN our restless age, reputations, not of the first class, are very 
unfairly handicapped, in the race against time, by the slight 
differences, sometimes of quality and sometimes of mere 
chance, which exclude them from the highest level. We 
should, for instance, imagine that there may have been 
many ardent university reformers and many eager Church- 
men of the young generation who may have asked, on seeing 
the announcement of a book on Oriel College and the Oxford 
Movement by T. Mozley, ‘Who can this new teller of 
academic and ecclesiastical stories be ? James Mozley we 
know about, but who is T. Mozley ’? 

There are, we make no doubt, those to whom the thirty 
years of a daily toil, arduous and influential, but carefully 
veiled under burdensome literary etiquette, designed to 
remove from general ken the hierophant whose writings 
were intended to influence all minds, have made a gulf 
between the one editor of the British Critic, brother-in-law 
and lieutenant of Mr. Newman, and that chronicler of a 
famous past who is now being reviewed in this and many 
other periodicals. Beyond these children of the present 
time, however, separated by half or maybe a whole generation, 
many still survive to whom life, with its memories and its re- 
sponsibilities and its work to be performed, still lies in 
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prospect no less than in retrospect ; but men to whom the 
pre-Gladstonian Oxford was a reality, and Ritualism is a 
recently-devised expression, to whom the promise of such a 
book from such a man was a thing ‘audible to the wise’ 
It was the promised revelation of the inner life of more than 
one Oriel—of the Oriel of Copleston, Whately, Blanco White, 
and Hawkins, no less than of Keble, Newman, Pusey, 
Froude, and Robert Wilberforce. It was the anticipation of 
a lifelike picture of the great central personage of the 
Church and the age. It would unveil to us, as, under the 
promptings of his own heroic modesty, he had only par- 
tially done in the Apologia pro Vité Sud, how the Tractarian 
party had been built up. We should hear how the tracts 
were written and the British Critic edited. Such were the 
expectations legitimately raised by ‘Oriel College and the 
Oxford Movement,’ and such we gladly say have been ful- 
filled in a very adequate measure in a book which its author 
with unusual humility describes as ‘superficial and sketchy, 
and often trivial,’ ‘even as regards the grand subject,’ Mr. 
Newman. There are of course abatements inviting criticism 
in this production of an author who pathetically pleads 
seventy-six years, and eyesight so failing as to make it 
impossible to consult documents, for his shortcomings ; con- 
siderations which we must say have here and there been 
hardly and unkindly overlooked. Of course under such 
circumstances names will be misspelt: but this is, after all, a 
slight consideration. When Mr. Mozley gives us more than 
his absolute title strictly pledged him to, such as_school- 
boy reminiscences of the Charter House under that last not 
least of the terrible headmasters of the old type, Dr. Russell— 
before whom Thackeray quaked, and whom we remember 
as a mild-mannered canon of Canterbury—and his curious 
picturesque recollections of burgess life and politics at Derby 
in the times about and before the first Reform Bill, he in- 
dulges in episodes which no one need read whose interest 
is concentrated on the main story, but which will repay the 
student of life and manners during the nineteenth century. 
We wish Mr. Mozley could have stopped there, but the 
latter part of the second volume, starting as it does from 
some interesting confessions of his own mental struggles 
when his brother-in-law, Mr. Newman, had joined the Church 
of Rome, rambles into various theological speculations, not, 
be it noted, in the direction of free-thinking, but most 
crude and eccentric, to say the least, which, if handled at all, 
ought to have been treated on a very different scale and with 
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m the a very different method, particularly as they come from a 
nisa writer who is clamorous in proclaiming that he is no theo- 
uch a logian. It is sufficient for us to have noted the Charter 
wise? House and Derby, and to have indicated the theological 
e than dreams ; for we shall discover abundant material for all which 


White we can find room to say on the chapters which treat of 
Pusey, Oriel College and the Oxford Movement. _ 

ion of We betake ourselves more eagerly to this section of the 
f the Reminiscences at the moment when the death of that holy and 
learned man, who has given its popular designation to the 


me Tractarian movement, has turned the thoughts of all persons 
tarian who care for serious things to that great work of which he 
tracts was the founder, but of which the developments (we are con- 
‘e the vinced) will still fructify in days when Dr. Pusey’s is a name 
id the of ancient history. 

n ful- The test of success which we should apply to these 
:uthor Reminiscences would depend upon the extent to which they 
etchy, would be valuable as contributions to the history of 


’ that Church movement of which the advance of the great 
t, Mr. . 7 : 5 
Niet Oriel brotherhood was, while a most important one, yet only 

ism ; a ae 
the first chapter. Were this history to be now undertaken 
dleads ‘ ‘ > ; 
ake it by some one who had with his own eyes beheld Newman’s 
long swinging walk from Oriel to S. Mary’s, and in S. 


; con- : . an ae : ; 
" eee Mary’s heard him preaching, as Philip Freeman said, as if 
such the angels and the dead were his audience, and to whom 
all. a Keble’s quick look and sudden start, and Dr. Pusey’s calm 


than sweet spirituality, were familiar objects, or who could read 
the real man ambuscading behind Charles Marriott’s 


a unworldly simplicity—even such an author would find in 
sell— Mr. Mozley’s hints very precious refreshers. But if the his- 
omber torian could only report of matters ‘such as our fathers have 
srious told us,’ then the value of so picturesque an introduction to his 


Derby heroes ex déshabillé is not to be priced, even if one secondary 
fact after another might have to be subjected to the test of 


1e in- ‘ : ; 
terest corroborative evidence ; for, even after such discounting, the 
y the impressions of which Mr. Mozley is the keeper and the 
ntury dispenser speak as from ozutre tombe. With Mr. Mozley’s 


it the assistance coming to the succour of the Apologia pro Vitd 


fron Sud, to which his Reminiscences serve as a sort of popular 
ggles key, it will not be hopeless for anyone who combines accuracy 
hurch with imagination to draw a picture of the original organiza- 
. not, tion of those mysterious workers— known to their contempo- 
most raries as Tractarians, Newmanites, or Apostolicals—both as 


at all, they really were and as they stood in the estimation of the 
1 with university and the world. We carry off the same conviction 
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—— 


from the Afologia, from Mr. Mozley, from Mr. Palmer's 
Narrative of Events connected with the Publication of the 
Tracts for the Times, which appeared in 1843, and from 
Canon Oakeley’s Historical Notes on the Tractarian Move- 
ment, published in 1865, that the original Tractarians were 
a very small knot of earnest, unworldly men, while the hosts 
whom they dared to confront, and to whom they threw the 
gauntlet down, were overwhelming in numbers, overpowering 
in influence, and inexpugnable in prejudice. Yet the auxili- 
aries whom they influenced, consciously or unconsciously, the 
High Churchmen, old and new, over the country, who had 
come under their charm, were many ; though how many, they 
had themselves, by their own course of action, deprived 
themselves of the means of estimating. Moreover, they were 
in the very perplexing position of never precisely knowing 
whether they had to create their audience in the shape of 
sleepy and stupid friends who needed stirring, or in that of 
active antagonists who needed to be resisted, or how far their 
own mission was to repair and reface time-worn edifices, or to 
demolish and rebuild tottering ruins. As the descendants of 
Laud and Butler, they were strong Church and State men; 
as non-jurors, they struck for ecclesiastical independence. 
A Salvation Army has no such troubles. It is most at home 
when crashing through existing institutions, while the reve- 
rential renovators of an old Church must ever feel that if 
their deeds seem sometimes radical it is because their 
thoughts are conservative. 

Full of perplexity and gloomy anticipations as our own 
days may seem, in spite of so many everflowing consolations, 
the darkness of 1833, when the first Reformed Parliament 
met, was much greater, while reasons for patience and confi- 
dence now vouchsafed to us were then but in embryo. We 
are not talking of the merely political disturbances of that 
time, though they had much about them to make all men 
grave who did not belong to the self-satisfied brotherhood 
who were intoxicating themselves and deafening their 
neighbours by shouting for the march of intellect ; we are 
particularly thinking of the large and pious multitude, 
the true backbone of the country, who still loved and 
cared—not so intelligently as their children might now do, 
but still with a pure and laudable love—for the Church of 
England, or, as they would probably term it, ‘ the Established 
Church.’ Educated in scientific principles of politics as we 
have been, and taught to accept as axiomatic a personal as 
contrasted with a vicarious relation between the burden of 
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tax-paying and the right of legislating, we are unable to do 
full justice to feelings with which a Churchman of the old 
school regarded the successive opening of the doors of Parlia- 
ment to Dissenters by the repeal of the Test and Corporation 
Acts in 1828, and to Roman Catholics by the Emancipation 
Act of 1829. To him the change was the downfall of a 
theocracy such as the Government of England had been since 
all time, although at last a theocracy reduced to very narrow 
limits. _Non-Churchmen, by successive Acts of Toleration 
(varied, it must be owned, by occasional outbursts of savage 
vindictiveness aimed at Roman Catholics), had acquired, in 
increasing degree, political and social freedom, including the 
vote. But so long as legislator meant Churchman, the 
theocracy continued, under, however, inconsistent conditions. 
So, while in the superiority of our experience, which we owe 
to the flow of time and not to our own acuteness, we may 
now wonder at the stability which was expected for, and the 
value which was attached to, this shadow of a shade of theo- 
cratic government, we can yet throw ourselves half a century 
back so as to understand and to sympathize with those good 
men who then, not in craven fear or with blind prejudice, but 
basing themselves on arguments which stood the test of logic, 
were intensely distressed at the collapse of so venerable a 
principle. Of these, we may parenthetically note, Mr. Newman 
was not one, for he used annually to petition for Roman 
Catholic Emancipation, although he opposed Sir Robert 
Peel’s re-election, thinking he had treated the University 
badly. 

Even as late as 1843 we find the clear-witted and impas- 
sive Mr. Palmer in his Narrative using language which is 
worth quoting, as showing the depth of the feelings which 
must have been stirred by the Emancipation Act in many a 
country parsonage :— 








‘We had seen in 1828 the repeal of the Test and Corporation 
Acts, cutting away from the Church of England one of its ancient 
bulwarks, and evidencing a disposition to make concession to the 
clamour of its enemies. In the next year—the fata/ year 1829—we 
had seen this principle fully carried out by the concession of what is 
called “ Roman Catholic Emancipation” ; a measure which scattered 
to the winds public principle, public morality, public confidence, and 
dispersed a party which, had it possessed courage to adhere to its 
old and popular principles, and to act on them with manly energy, 
would have stemmed the torrent of revolution and averted the awful 
crisis which was at hand.’ 





But it was not merely the resentment for perpetrated poli- 
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tical wrong, real or exaggerated, culminating in the suppression 
of ten Irish sees, which overcast or stimulated Churchmen in 
1833. The Bishop’s palace had been burnt at Bristol, and 
the Archbishop rabbled at Canterbury when proceeding to 
hold his primary visitation. The wildest and most vandal 
schemes of ignorant Church reform were afloat and fathered 
by professing Churchmen, while rationalism seemed des- 
tined to carry everything before it among men of presumed 
enlightenment. Mr. Mozley-—with, we hope, some exaggera- 
tion—does not scruple to say of 1839 that which of course, if 
true at at all, would have been, if possible, more true of 


1833 :— 


‘The measures passed, and the measures threatened, and more 
than all the notorious fact that the majority of our Liberal rulers 
believed neither in miracle, nor revelation, nor in a personal Deity, 
drove the Church out of its quiet old moorings into the open and 
troubled sea.’ 


It would not be fair to the Church of 1833 to assume, 
immeasurably inferior as it was to the Church of these years, 
that the quiet old moorings of that time were attached to 
Lethe’s wharf. There had, in fact, been a providential fore- 
glow of Church revival earlier in the century. 

The foundation of the National Society was its visible 
monument, connected as that was with the venerable names 
of Joshua Watson and Norris. The activity of the evangelical 
party, with all its exuberance of the personal element, had 
in contrast with previous torpor much that was distinctly 
Churchlike. The million grant for new churches, squandered 
as it may have been in the spending, was a noble recognition 
of a nation’s Christian responsibility; while upon the episcopal 
bench theology had distinguished representatives in Howley, 
Van Mildert, Lloyd, and Phillpotts, and zealous activity in 
Blomfield. Even among that much-maligned race, the old 
High Church country clergy, as Mr. Mozley shows, good, 
pious, unpretending discharge of duty was not so rare as 
in our self-complacency we like to think. In short, a train 
was laid if the men could be found to discharge it. Those 
who were found could literally be counted on the fingers of 
one hand; for the earliest forefathers of the Church move- 
ment were just five in number. We mean those of whom it 
is necessary here to take account, and therefore not in- 
cluding the excellent, excitable Mr. Perceval, and not com- 
puting Dr. Pusey, who came in at just a little later date. 
Three of these were fellows of Oriel, and two were not. 
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Of the non-Oriel leaders, Mr., now Sir William, Palmer, of 
Trinity College, Dublin, who is still living, had incorporated 
of Worcester College, Oxford ; while Mr. Hugh James Rose, 
who died in 1838, belonged to Trinity College, Cambridge. 
The Oriel men were Mr. Newman, Mr. Keble, and Mr. 
Hurrell Froude. Mr. Newman had been already in com- 
munication with Mr. Rose, as having engaged in 1831 to 
write for his Theological Library a history of Councils which 
ultimately travelled over a more restricted area, but with 
greater amplitude of special treatment, as ‘The Arians of the 
Fourth Century.’ Mr. Mozley records of H. J. Rose, ‘ with 
whom in a few days after his return home’—as to which 
we shall have something to explain—‘ Newman was in com- 
munication.’ Mr. Rose was the editor both of the Theological 
Library and of the now forgotten but once very influential 
British Magazine, started by him in 1832,and which was the 
channel through which was given to the world ‘The Lyra 
Apostolica,’ Mr. Newman’s ‘ Church of the Fathers,’ Dr. Mait- 
land’s revelations of the Middle Ages and of the Reformation 
as they really were, and other valuable matter very convenient 
for those days of ignorance and prejudice. We insist on the 
excellence and work of the British Magazine, for its share in 
the Church revival is now being capriciously forgotten. Mr. 
Mozley declares that Rose 





“was the one commanding figure and very loveable man the 
frightened and discomfited Church people were now rallying round. 
Few people have left so distinct an impression of themselves as this 
gentleman. For many years after, when he was no more, and 
Newman had left Rose’s standpoint far behind, he could never think 
of him or speak of him without renewed tenderness.’ 


Striking, indeed, he was to look at: a grave, tall, dark, hand- 
some man, as his figure still rises before the eyes of one who 
was in 1837 elected to a scholarship at Harrow by Rose and 
Keble. His brother, Archdeacon Henry John Rose, who 
lived many years after him, was very like him in person. 
Yet with all Mr. Newman’s deep tenderness for his friend, 
and their common anxiety to save the Church, on genuine 
Church principles there were, as the Cardinal reveals in the 
Apologia, broad divergences in their respective views of 
practical policy, shaped as these had been in differing moulds 
by the strongly-contrasted characters of men who came to- 
gether with formed careers. 


‘He was,’ so says Mr. Newman, ‘ the man above all others fitted by 
his cast of mind and literary powers to make a stand, if a stand 
VOL. XV.—NO. XXIX. L 
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could be made, against the calamity of the times. He was gifted 
with a high and large mind, and a true sensibility of what was great 
and beautiful ; he wrote with warmth and energy ; and he had a 
cool head and cautious judgment. He spent his strength and 
shortened his life, pro Laclesia Dei, as he understood that 
sovereign idea. Some years earlier he had been the first to give 
warning, I think from the University pulpit at Cambridge, of the 
perils to England which lay in the biblical and theological specula- 
tions of Germany.’ 


Mr. Rose founded the British Magazine in 1832, and he 
went to Oxford in ‘order to beat up for writers for his publi- 
cation, and Mr. Palmer introduced him and Mr. Newman. 
But besides his delicate health, he and those ‘who so much 
admired him ’—z.e. Mr. Newman and Mr. Froude—‘ were in 
discordance with each other’ from the first in their estimate 
‘of the means to be adopted’ in the ‘coming fight.’ As with 
superfluous modesty Dr. Newman puts it— 


‘Mr. Rose had a position in the Church, a name, and serious 
responsibilities ; he had direct ecclesiastical superiors; he had 
intimate relations with his own university, and a large connection 
through the country. Froude and I were nobodies; with no 
characters to lose, and no antecedents to fetter us. Rose could not 
go across country as Froude had no scruple in doing. . . . But 
there was another reason still, and a more elementary one, which 
severed Mr. Rose from the Oxford movement. Living movements 
do not come of committees, nor are great ideas worked out through 
the post, even though it had been the penny post. This principle 
deeply penetrated both Froude and myself from the first, and 
recommended to us the course which things soon took spontaneously, 
and without set purpose of our own. Universities are the natural 
centres of intellectual movements.’ 


The quotation which we have just made is one upon which 
we shall have to insist throughout our inquiry, for, as will be 
seen, Mr. Newman’s aversion to committees and his preference 
for universities over capitals as centres of action, give the 
key both to his power and to the restrictions of that power, 
and go far to explain the subsequent course of events. But 
in the meanwhile we must say something of Mr. William 
Palmer of Worcester—not to be confounded with Mr. William 
Palmer of Magdalen (‘Deacon’ Palmer), Lord Selborne’s 
brother, who died at Rome and in the Church of Rome not 
many years since. Mr., now Sir William, Palmer, was, as we 
have said, originally a Dublin man, and after settling at Ox- 
ford published a Treatise on the Liturgies which still holds its 
own, and in 1837 a Treatise on the Church of Christ, a com- 
pendium of Anglicanism cast in the scholastic form, of which, 
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after so many years of such silence that Mr. Mozley fancied 
him dead, he has just announced a new edition. 

Of him Mr. Mozley says that he ‘was so quiet a man, so 
unimpassioned, and so unambitious, that he really hid his 
light under a bushel,’ while in the Afologia Mr. Newman 
pays this tribute to him :— 


‘Mr. Palmer had many conditions of authority and influence. 
He was the only really learned man among us. He understood 
theology as a science ; he was practised in the scholastic mode of 
controversial writing; and I believe was as well acquainted as he 
was dissatisfied with the Catholic schools. He was as decided in 
his religious views as he was cautious and even subtle in their ex- 
pression and gentle in their enforcement. But he was deficient in 
depth, and “‘ coming from a distance” did not quite assimilate with 
Oxford. Mr. Palmer had a certain connexion, as it may be called, 
in the Establishment, consisting of high Church dignitaries, arch- 
deacons, London rectors, and the like, who belonged to what was 
commonly called the high-and-dry school. They were far more 
opposed than even he was to the irresponsible action of individuals. 
Of course their deau zdeal in ecclesiastical action was a board of safe, 
sound, sensible men. Mr. Palmer was their organ and repre- 
sentative, and he wished for a committee, an association, with rules 
and meetings to protect the interests of the Church in its existing 
peril. He was in some measure supported by Mr. Perceval.’ 


So much for the leaders who desired to organize by way 
of committees and who did not belong to Oriel. Of the 
Oriel men Hurrell Froude will most naturally take his place 
in the narrative as he comes into connexion with Mr. New- 
man, while Mr. Keble’s and Dr. Pusey’s parts in the movement 
—indissolubly bound up as their names are with it— date as co- 
operating powers from just a little later, although Mr. Keble’s 
sermon on National Apostasy, of July 9, 1833, gave a first 
alarm. We must now concentrate our attention, not upon 
the Cardinal Newman whom so many people fancy they 
know all about, but upon a fellow of Oriel who came home 
in the summer of 1833 after a tour about the Mediterranean, 
including Rome, originally undertaken in company with 
Hurrell Froude, whose health was already failing, and his 
father, the Archdeacon, but concluded alone and after a 
melancholy fashion, resulting as it did in Mr. Newman having 
been prostrated by a fever in Sicily, through which he seems 
to have been sustained by the strong, strange, inward con- 
viction that, as he told his servant, ‘I have a work to do in 
England.’ Before that he had comforted his faithful attendant, 
who thought him dying, by the assurance, ‘I shall not die, for 


Ihave not sinned against light; I have not sinned against 
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light. Of this speech of his he says in the Afologia, ‘I 
never have been able at all to make out what I meant’ 
May not some clue be found in the coincidence that during 
the homeward voyage, and while becalmed off Sardinia, he 
composed that hymn ‘ Lead, kindly Light,’ which has taken 
its place among the spiritual jewels garnered up by a grateful 
people? The kindly light against which he had not sinned was 
leading him, and he got back to his mother’s home at Oxford 
on a Tuesday, and upon the following Sunday, July 14, Mr. 
Keble preached from the University pulpit his assize sermon 
on National Apostasy, of which Mr. Newman says, ‘I have 
ever considered and kept the day as the start of the religious 
movement of 1833.’. When he got home he tells us that ‘I 
found that already a movement had commenced in opposition 
to the specific danger which at that time was threatening the 
religion of the nation and its Church.’ Mr. Newman names 
as the principal of those who had ‘united their counsels,’ Mr. 
Keble, Hurrell Froude, Mr. Palmer, Mr. Arthur Perceval and 
Mr. Rose. The ‘committee’ spirit was, it will be seen, 
rather strong among these devoted Churchmen. Before very 
long a conference of these gentlemen and of Mr. Newman 
was held at Hadleigh, Mr. Rose’s Suffolk living, and, as Mr. 
Palmer and Mr. Perceval viewed matters, conclusions of 
great moment touching future organization were reached; 
while, as Mr. Mozley—no doubt echoing Mr. Newman—re- 
gards results, the importance of the gathering had been 
exaggerated by the above gentlemen. 

How Mr. Newman must have enjoyed himself, the reader 
will very likely say, in those Italian cities and churches! How 
bright a contrast to the grind of conferences! How he must 
have revelled in ceremonies so new to him, and so interesting 
to one who was feeling the workings of an awakened sym- 
pathy for sacramental religion! So the men of 1882 will 
vainly imagine. To us, easy-going dilettanti of a cosmo- 
politan generation, with ‘ Calais-Douvres’ and railroads every- 
where, and the telegraph to evacuate travelling of all danger, 
adventure, or fatigue, Roman worship is one of the great 
shows which we go abroad --bishops, clergy, and layfolk—to 
enjoy. Fifty years ago matters were very different. In all 
the months during which Newman lingered about the 
Mediterranean. the only Roman worship which he attended 
was the Tenebre in the Sistine Chapel, for the sake of the 
Miserere. Never once, wonderful as it would seem, was he 
present at mass all through the tour, while he visited the 
churches themselves with interested and soothed feelings. 
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When he came home he was still no doubt under the 
influence of unusual excitement, for even before he had left 
England he felt, so Mr. Mozley records, as if a ghost were 
pursuing him. He was by this time fixed in his High 
Church convictions, into which he had grown out of strong 
Evangelicalism, while, as Mr. Mozley reveals, retaining much 
sympathy for his old system of belief. Former associations 
retained a strong hold of his nature, and in particular a deep 
love for, and a wide and accurate knowledge of, the whole 
text of Scripture in the Authorized Version was with him 
a precious spiritual inheritance. 

We shall now, for a brief space, betake ourselves to Mr. 
Palmer’s narrative for some of the conclusions of these delibera- 
tions at Hadleigh and elsewhere, of which an immediate 
result was a paper of ‘ Suggestions for the formation of an 
Association of Friends of the Church’; that is, of one of 
those committees or societies which raised Mr. Newman's 
contempt. But Mr. Palmer tells us that he and his friends 
found that ‘jealousy was expressed in several high 
quarters at the formation of any associations.’ We conclude 
that he must refer to Bishops : and also that the ‘ notion was 
unacceptable to Froude and others at Oxford.’ So the plan 
fell through, though not till some local societies had been 
formed. Then came a great coup—a clerical address to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury (Dr. Howley) which was, after a 
good deal of trouble and anxious deliberation, presented with 
nearly 7,000 signatures in February 1834 ; and another one to 
the same great prelate presented in May 1834 with the 
signatures of 230,000 heads of families. The scope of both 
declarations was to declare the attachment of the signataries 
to the Church of England, and indirectly of course to keep 
up the courage of the prelacy by showing that it was backed 
by a Church party in the country which was not afraid of 
declaring itself. All this kind of action was of course very 
much against Mr. Newman’s taste. He does not appear to 
have been active in the work, and public action upon the 
part of those who had carried out the addresses seems, after 
they had been done with, to have collapsed. We have no 
doubt, viewing the distress of those days, and the risk of the 
nation falling away from the national Church, as much from 
cowardice or ignorance as from deliberate dislike, that the 
promoters of the two addresses did a wise and salutary work. 
These addresses may not have been pitched at the highest 
key of dogmatic Churchmanship, but they embodied such 
statements as were understood and accepted in those days, 
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and thus contributed to arrest the downward progress which 
seemed in store for a defenceless and friendless Church. 

A stronger and a more powerful agency meanwhile was in 
the councils of providence at work for the revival of the 
Church of England: the Tracts, which were primarily Mr. 
Newman’s own, and which have given a distinctive name to 
the earliest phase of the Church revival. Mr. Newman, as 
described by Mr. Mozley, was ‘a shy man, with heart and 
mind in a continual ferment of emotion and speculation, 
yearning for sympathy and truth ;’ at the same time ‘he was 
unaffectedly deferential to his seniors.’ At Oriel he inhabited 
rooms no better than those of an undergraduate, and no 
longer was invested with any college offices; withal, he was 
possessed of an elasticity of means towards a fixed purpose 
which justified Mr. Mozley in saying that to him ‘life was a 
game, serious indeed, but still a game.’ At the same time, 
while genuinely sympathetic to and trustful of coadjutors, 


‘from the first he insisted on what may be called a loose forma- 
tion. He would neither bind nor be bound. He had seen enough of 
societies. He did not like committees. He suspected everything 
metropolitan. Great cities were great evils, he used to say ; yet there 
must be a centre. Universities, he said, were in this country the 
centres of intellect and of religion. So they that chose to write on the 
lines of the Church of England might send him what they had to 
say, and he would see to have it printed and circulated.’ 


If the implied comparison is not too bold, we might venture 
to say that his ideal of a reformer was something like the 
character of Elijah. To what, then, did this prophet gird 
himself up at the age of thirty-two? Let Mr. Mozley 
answer :— 


‘Newman, as we have seen, did not return to England till July 9, 
1833, and it was exactly two months after, on September g, that the 
first four, or rather, in regard to their subjects, the first eight Tracts 
for the Times suddenly appeared, beginning with the famous words, 
“T am but one of yourselves, and a Presbyter.” The ‘ movement,” 
then, in the very form in which it actually began, had but a short 
incubation, and a very perturbed and unpromising one. The ‘Tracts 
had to be circulated by post, by hand, or anyhow, and many a young 
clergyman spent days in riding about with a pocket full, surprising 
his neighbours at breakfast, lunch, dinner, and tea. The correspond- 
ence that ensued was immense.’ 


Yet the primum mobile, with all his warmth of heart, was 
not a clubbable man in a wholesale way, as a party leader 
should be, and he hugged self-depreciation with most perverse 
modesty. 
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‘For sient? —so he tells us in his Aili I was not : the 
person to take the lead of a party. I never was from first to last more 
than a leading author of a school, nor did I ever wish to be anything 
else. . . . I had iived for ten years’ (since his fellowship) ‘among my 
personal fri ends ; the greater part of the time I had been influenced, 
not influencing, ‘and at no time have I acted on others without their 
acting upon ine. As is the custom of a university, I had lived with my 
private, nay, with some of my public pupils, and with the junior 
fellows of my college, without form or distance, on a footing of 
equality. Thus it was through friends, younger for the most part than 
myself, that my principles were spreading.’ 


Then he describes their help in spreading the Z7vacts much 
as Mr. Mozley does, and resumes :— 


‘My great principle ever was, live and let live. I never had the 
staidness or dignity necessary for a leader. To the last I never 
recognized the hold I had over young men. Of late years I have 
read and heard that they have imitated me in various ways. I was 
quite unconscious of it. . . . I felt great impatience at our being called 
a party, and would not allow that we were. I hada lounging, free- 
and-easy way of carrying things on. I exercised no sufficient censor- 
ship on the Tracts. 


Yet this was the man and these were the TJvacts that 
revolutionized the Church of England ; this was that arch 
conspirator and emissary of the Pope who was so busy with 
his confederates in secretly Romanizing our Protestant Church. 
In thinking of those earliest days, the reader must clear his 
mind of the idea of the governing triumvirate of Newman, 
Pusey, and Keble. Intimate as Mr. Newman had become 
since 1828, thanks to Froude’s good offices, with Keble, and 
thoroughly as the latter identified himself with Mr. Newman’s 
then opinions, yet Keble was considerably his senior in age 
and in college standing, and he was non-resident. So the 
closeness of intimacy had yet to be completed. So, too, Dr. 
Pusey’s accession some months later to the 7vacts was a dis- 
tinctly important event, possessing peculiar value, beyond his 
personal qualifications, from his University position of Canon 
of Christ Church and Professor of Hebrew. The one man who 
was in the earliest days absolutely Mr. Newman’s alter ego was 
Hurrell Froude; and while he had preceded Mr. Newman 
on his return to England, he had, very shortly after his friend 
came back, again to seek health abroad: and after all the ex- 
periment of Barbadoes was no use, for he died in 1836. People 
may nowadays most naturally think of him in connection with 
the lamentable incaution which led Mr. Newman and Mr. 
Keble in their unworldliness to offer his unexpurgated Re- 
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mains to the criticisms of an age too ill instructed and too 
prejudiced to make it a fit recipient of thoughts and words 
never meant for publication. 

We prefer to dwell upon Hurrell Froude’s influence while 
living, and over those who understood him ; to picture to our- 
selves the man so attractive, sweet, and witty, and yet so ascetic, 
with the learning of a recluse and the fiery zeal of an evange- 
list, drooping so young, and perishing in the cruel embrace of 
consumption. It is of course a topic of pleasurable specula- 
tion with a writer such as Canon Oakeley to anticipate that 
had his days been prolonged he would have guided or 
followed his friend into the Roman fold. On the other hand, 
it may be pleaded that, while he seemed ever to grow more 
fierce against the: Reformation, so also did he against 
Romanists, ‘wretched Tridentines everywhere,’ as he dubbed 
them. One thing which is certain about him is, that his 
influence weakened Mr. Newman’s original Church and State 
prepossessions, by the exhibition of an ideal of Anglican inde- 
pendency, borrowing both its politics and its theology from 
the Non-Jurors. Without discussing the right or wrong of this 
phase of opinion, we may safely say that its appearance in Trac- 
tarian writings helped to keep open the gulf between Tracta- 
rianism and more cautious forms of the High Church revival. 
Such a man, by the consistent evidence of various witnesses, 
was Hurrell Froude, and with his intense personality he has, 
we venture to say, left a mark on the Church of England of all 
time. But, as we have indicated, what that mark is will never 
be exactly known: for its definition would be the measure 
of his influence on Keble, who cannot now confess, and over 
Cardinal Newman, who would of course refuse to enlarge his 
confidences for the amusement of curious readers. We cannot 
produce more striking evidence of Froude’s intellectual supre- 
macy than that which is contained in a letter given by 
Ashwell of Samuel Wilberforce, who was at that time much 
removed from him in opinions. Hearing of Froude’s death 
he wrote on April 1, 1836 :— 


‘Did you hear anything of Froude’s death, of the quietness and 
peace with which that mighty intellect left its tabernacle as if it had 
been the departing breath of a fainting child—on a Sunday—when 
his father had read the Liturgical service with him, and had just 
finished a sermon? He was, I think, upon the whole, possessed of 
the most original powers of thought of ary man I have ever known 
intimately.’ 


Yet after we have exhausted ali conjectures over the precise 
quality of Froude’s influence, the fact remains, which never must 
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be forgotten, that its direct deans was but for a short space 
of time. A mere computation of years is a very fallacious 
measurement of epochs. In sleepy times many years count 
for very little, while in periods of change and progress a short 
reckoning means a world of events. To apply this to Tractarian 
chronology, the space over which the publication of the 7racts 
for the Times ran was nearly eight years, from the autumn of 
1833 to the spring of 1841, and between their cessation and 
Mr. Newman’s formal severance from the Church of England 
another space of four years and a half intervened. In fact, 
Mr. Newman’s intellectual empire over a portion of the 
Church of England, powerful above his own most sanguine 
calculations, continued for twelve years, or for the same period, 
roughly, as that which elapsed between the dethronement of 
Louis XVI. and the assumption by the First Consul of the 
imperial title. Of this time how much had rolled away before 
the death of Froude? Not three years, and so much of that 
spent abroad. In fact, his principal influence had made itself 
felt in the days before the Tracts were thought of. Mr. New- 
man’s volumes on Romanism and Popular Protestantism and 
on Justification, the publication of course of Froude’s own Re- 
mains, the Tract on the Breviary and Tract go, Isaac Williams’ 
Tracts on Reserve, the retreat to Littlemore, and the compo- 
sition of the essay on Development, were landmarks of the 
nine years after Froude had gone. The influence of Mr. Rose 
was also, as we must remember, removed by his death in 
1838. As might have been presumed, the 7Zyracts, loosely 
edited, as Mr. Newman explains that they were, did not 
prove to the taste of Mr. Palmer, who writes, referring to 
some period very soon after their inception— 

‘The disappointment which had been experienced in the efforts 
to obtain some system of revision for the Zracts, and the apprehen- 
sions which I could not but feel for the result, together with a growing 
perception of the differences which existed between my views and 
those of my colleagues, led to the conviction that any further co- 
operation with them was impossible.’ 


So there was a friendly separation, although, as Mr. New- 
man tells us, he does not seem himself to have held strongly to 
the continuance of the Zracts. The position of Mr. Newman 
and his associates was a unique and great one. Isolated as 
far as the great body of the Church was concerned, and 
apart from the general world of Oxford, they were full of 
associations and sympathies within their own ring, and they 
went on influencing unnumbered clusters of unknown dis- 
ciples through unseen channels. The Tracts gradually 
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. ‘ 
and thus contributed to arrest the downward progress which 
seemed in store for a defenceless and friendless Church. 
A stronger and a more powerful agency meanwhile was in 


perse 
than 
else. 


the councils of providence at work for the revival of the pers 
Church of England: the Tracts, which were primarily Mr. not 
Newman’s own, and which have given a distinctive name to actin 
the earliest phase of the Church revival. Mr. Newman, as priva 
described by Mr. Mozley, was ‘a shy man, with heart and fello 
mind in a continual ferment of emotion and speculation, equa 
yearning for sympathy and truth ;’ at the same time ‘he was mn 
unaffectedly deferential to his seniors.’ At Oriel he inhabited The: 
rooms no better than those of an undergraduate, and no aa 


longer was invested with any college offices; withal, he was 
possessed of an elasticity of means towards a fixed purpose : 
which justified Mr. Mozley in saying that to him ‘life was a staid 


‘ 


game, serious indeed, but still a game.’ At the same time, saa 
while genuinely sympathetic to and trustful of coadjutors, mn 
‘from the first he insisted on what may be called a loose forma- a pal 
tion. He would neither bind nor be bound. He had seen enough of and- 
societies. He did not like committees. He suspected everything ship | 
metropolitan. Great cities were great evils, he used to say ; yet there 

must be a centre. Universities, he said, were in this country the 7 
centres of intellect and of religion. So they that chose to write on the revo 
lines of the Church of England might send him what they had to cons 
say, and he would see to have it printed and circulated.’ hisc 
If the implied comparison is not too bold, we might venture In tl 
to say that his ideal of a reformer was something like the ee 
character of Elijah. To what, then, did this prophet gird Pusé 
himself up at the age of thirty-two? Let Mr. Mozley a 
answer :— thor 
4 then 

‘Newman, as we have seen, did not return to England till July 9, and 
1833, and it was exactly two months after, on September 9, that the close 
first four, or rather, in regard to their subjects, the first eight Tracts Son 
for the Times suddenly appeared, beginning with the famous words, ‘et 
“J am but one of yourselves, and a Presbyter.”. The “ movement,” tinct 
then, in the very form in which it actually began, had but a short pers 
incubation, and a very perturbed and unpromising one. The Tracts of C 
had to be circulated by post, by hand, or anyhow, and many a young was 
clergyman spent days in riding about with a pocket full, surprising Hurt 
his neighbours at breakfast, lunch, dinner, and tea. The correspond- on hi 
ence that ensued was immense.’ came 
Yet the primum mobile, with all his warmth of heart, was perin 
not a clubbable man in a wholesale way, as a party leader may 
should be, and he hugged self-depreciation with most perverse ee 
eb! 


modesty. 
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' ‘For myself’—so he tells us in his Apologia I was not the 
person to take the lead of a party. I never was from first to last mor 
than a leading author of a school, nor did I ever wish to be anything 
else. . . . I had lived for ten years’ (since his fellowship) ‘among my 
personal friends ; the greater part of the time I had been influenced, 
not influencing, and at no time have I acted on others without their 


) acting upon me. As is the custom of a university, 1 had lived with my 
3 private, nay, with some of my public pupils, and with the junior 
1 fellows of my college, without form or distance, on a footing of 


equality. ‘Thus it was through friends, younger for the most part than 
myself, that my principles were spreading.’ 


5 
| Then he describes their help in spreading the 7yracts much 
> as Mr. Mozley does, and resumes :— 
5 
+ ‘My great principle ever was, live and let live. I never had the 
‘ staidness or dignity necessary for a leader. To the last I never 
recognized the hold I had over young men. Of late years I have 
e read and heard that they have imitated me in various ways. I was 
quite unconscious of it. . . . I felt great impatience at our being called 
‘ a party, and would not allow that we were. I had a lounging, free- 
f and-easy way of carrying things on. I exercised no sufficient censor- 
g ship on the Tracts. 
: Yet this was the man and these were the TZyacts that 
e revolutionized the Church of England ; this was that arch 
O conspirator and emissary of the Pope who was so busy with 
his confederates in secretly Romanizing our Protestant Church. 
‘ In thinking of those earliest days, the reader must clear his 
. mind of the idea of the governing triumvirate of Newman, 
i Pusey, and Keble. Intimate as Mr. Newman had become 
y since 1828, thanks to Froude’s good offices, with Keble, and 


thoroughly as the latter identified himself with Mr. Newman’s 
then opinions, yet Keble was considerably his senior in age 
Ds and in college standing, and he was non-resident. So the 


. closeness of intimacy had yet to be completed. So, too, Dr. 
- Pusey’s accession some months later to the Z7vracts was a dis- 
” tinctly important event, possessing peculiar value, beyond his 
t personal qualifications, from his University position of Canon 
ts of Christ Church and Professor of Hebrew. The one man who 
g was in the earliest days absolutely Mr. Newman’s alter ego was 
ig Hurrell Froude; and while he had preceded Mr. Newman 
1- on his return to England, he had, very shortly after his friend 

came back, again to seek health abroad: and after all the ex- 
s periment of Barbadoes was no use, for he died in 1836. People 
- may nowadays most naturally think of him in connection with 
e the lamentable incaution which led Mr. Newman and Mr. 


Keble in their unworldliness to offer his unexpurgated Re- 
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mains to the criticisms of an age too ill instructed and too be fo 





prejudiced to make it a fit recipient of thoughts and words of ti 
never meant for publication. meas 
We prefer to dwell upon Hurrell Froude’s influence while for v 
living, and over those who understood him ; to picture to our- reckc 
selves the man so attractive, sweet, and witty, and yet so ascetic, chro 
with the learning of a recluse and the fiery zeal of an evange- for t 
list, drooping so young, and perishing in the cruel embrace of 1833 
consumption. It is of course a topic of pleasurable specula- Mr. | 
tion with a writer such as Canon Oakeley to anticipate that anotl 
had his days been prolonged he would have guided or Mr. 
followed his friend into the Roman fold. On the other hand, Chur 
it may be pleaded that, while he seemed ever to grow more calcu 
fierce against the Reformation, so also did he against roug] 
Romanists, ‘wretched Tridentines everywhere,’ as he dubbed Loui 
them. One thing which is certain about him is, that his impe 
influence weakened Mr. Newman’s original Church and State the cd 
prepossessions, by the exhibition of an ideal of Anglican inde- spent 
pendency, borrowing both its politics and its theology from felt i: 
the Non-Jurors. Without discussing the right or wrong of this man’ 
phase of opinion, we may safely say that its appearance in Trac- on Jt 
tarian writings helped to keep open the gulf between Tracta- main 
rianism and more cautious forms of the High Church revival. Trac 
Such a man, by the consistent evidence of various witnesses, sitior 
was Hurrell Froude, and with his intense personality he has, nine 
we venture to say, left a mark on the Church of England of all was ; 
time. But, as we have indicated, what that mark is will never 1838 
be exactly known: for its definition would be the measure edite 
of his influence on Keble, who cannot now confess, and over prove 
Cardinal Newman, who would of ‘course refuse to enlarge his some 
confidences for the amusement of curious readers. We cannot ‘The 
produce more striking evidence of Froude’s intellectual supre- to obi 
macy than that which is contained in a letter given by sions 
Ashwell of Samuel Wilberforce, who was at that time much perce, 
removed from him in opinions. Hearing of Froude’s death those 
he wrote on April 1, 1836 :— opera’ 
‘ Did you hear anything of Froude’s death, of the quietness and S 
peace with which that mighty intellect left its tabernacle as if it had man 
been the departing breath of a fainting child—on a Sunday—when the c 
his father had read the Liturgical service with him, and had just and } 
finished a sermon? He was, I think, upon the whole, possessed of far a 


the most original powers of thought of any man I have ever known 


adienitaieg* apart 
intimately. assoc 

Yet after we have exhausted all conjectures over the precise went 
quality of Froude’s influence, the fact remains, which never must ciple: 
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Te) be forgotten, that its direct duration was but for a short space 
Is of time. A mere computation of years is a very fallacious 
measurement of epochs. In sleepy times many years count 
le for very little, while in periods of change and progress a short 
E+ reckoning means a world of events. To apply this to Tractarian 
cm chronology, the space over which the publication of the 7vacts 
e- for the Times ran was nearly eight years, from the autumn of 
of 1833 to the spring of 1841, and between their cessation and 
a- Mr. Newman’s formal severance from the Church of England 
at another space of four years and a half intervened. In fact, 
or Mr. Newman’s intellectual empire over a portion of the 
d, Church of England, powerful above his own most sanguine 
re calculations, continued for twelve years, or for the same period, 
st roughly, as that which elapsed between the dethronement of 
od Louis XVI. and the assumption by the First Consul of the 
is imperial title. Of this time how much had rolled away before 
te the death of Froude? Not three years, and so much of that 
e- spent abroad. In fact, his principal influence had made itself 
m felt in the days before the Tracts were thought of. Mr. New- 
Lis man’s volumes on Romanism and Popular Protestantism and 
C= on Justification, the publication of course of Froude’s own Re- 
a- mains, the Tract on the Breviary and Tract 90, Isaac Williams’ 
al. Tracts on Reserve, the retreat to Littlemore, and the compo- 
es, sition of the essay on Development, were landmarks of the 
1S, nine years after Froude had gone. The influence of Mr. Rose 
all was also, as we must remember, removed by his death in 
er 1838. As might have been presumed, the Zvracts, loosely 
re edited, as Mr. Newman explains that they were, did not 
er prove to the taste of Mr. Palmer, who writes, referring to 
iis some period very soon after their inception— 
‘ot ‘The disappointment which had been experienced in the efforts 
e- to obtain some system of revision for the Z7acts, and the apprehen- 
by sions which I could not but feel for the result, together with a growing 
ch perception of the differences which existed between my views and 
th those of my colleagues, led to the conviction that any further co- 
operation with them was impossible.’ 
nd So there was a friendly separation, although, as Mr. New- 
ad man tells us, he does not seem himself to have held strongly to 
en the continuance of the Zracts. The position of Mr. Newman 
ust and his associates was a unique and great one. Isolated as 
of far as the great body of the Church was concerned, and 
ia apart from the general world of Oxford, they were full of 
associations and sympathies within their own ring, and they 
ise went on influencing unnumbered clusters of unknown dis- 


ust ciples through unseen channels. The Tracts gradually 
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changed, after Dr. Pusey’s accession as a writer, from leaflets 
to tomes, and involved a much more continuous strain of 
mental exertion. But they were not the only literary agency at 
work with restless, unsparing activity. The world was invited 
to welcome those vast enterprises, the Library of the Fathers 
and the Library of Anglo-Catholic Theology. 1836 was 
the date of Mr. Newman’s deeply-pondered essay, intended to 
be the corner-stone of the Anglican position, on the Pyvo- 
phetic Office of the Church, or otherwise on Romanism and 
Popular Protestantism. In 1837 followed his volume on 
Fustification. Soon after he was heard of as the translator of 
Fleurys Ecclesiastical History. But in some respects more 
important than any volume was the tripod from which the 
Oracle had the right to prophesy. Mr. Newman was for- 
tunate in possessing, though only for parochial services, that 
pulpit of S. Mary’s, Oxford, which at other hours thundered 
or tinkled as the seat of the more dignified but less weighty 
University sermons. This, in the hands of its then vicar 
was an engine of surpassing power, while the thunderbolts 
which it propelled appeared to be the fabrications of artless 
simplicity. Even now Newman’s sermons bewitch in the 
reading. Let this generation conceive, if they can, of the 
influence of those compositions, coming from the heart of 
that unequalled orator who had created them, upon hearers 
jaded and disgusted by the flabby and stilted rhetoric of the 
Georgian pulpit. 

The fact, for which Mr. Mozley vouches, that it was 
with some difficulty that Mr. Newman persuaded himself to 
take the public into the confidence of his parochial relations by 
publishing sermons, is eminently characteristic of the uncon- 
sciousness which was so great an element of his power. 


‘Meanwhile it was not without a-certain degree of impatience 
that Newman found himself only one strand in the weighty and 
multifarious coil of the Tracts for the Times. While he was anonymous 
the crowd of other writers deadened, if they did not drown, his own 
intense individuality. So, with a great effort, he got over his old 
scruple against divulging to the world at large what had passed 
between him and his congregation, and published in 1834 a volume 
of Parochial Sermons.’ 


To put.it otherwise, he realized that he was on Sunday 
afternoons preaching, not to a few tradespeople and maid- 
servants, but to all, ‘high and low, rich and poor, one with 
another, who cared to come and sit at the feet of the consum- 
mate teacher. 

An excitement such as the earlier Hampden affair was a 
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wholesome tonic, with its proclamation that acting must, on 
occasion, supplement writing or preaching. But it does not 
concern our immediate object. Mr. Newman’s boldness in 
undertaking in 1839 the editorship of the British Critic—a 
work which he handed over to Mr. Mozley in 1841, and with 
whom it rested till the Review itself disappeared in 1843— 
led to results for which neither Mr. Newman nor his successor 
could be held responsible. These, put bluntly, may be 
summed up in this fact, that the renewed life of the British 
Critic introduced two writers—both of them Fellows of 
Balliol—to the Tractarian world : one of whom devoted con- 
siderable, and the other very great, talent to the task of 
upsetting the coach in their undisguised advocacy of a new 
and impossible vza media between Anglicanism and abso- 
lute Romanism. Upon the refined and fastidious Mr. 
Frederick Oakeley we need not further dilate. His life, till 
about two years ago, when he peacefully passed away, had 
been for many years the self-sacrificing pastorate of a poor 
Roman Catholic congregation in Islington ; but Mr. W. G. 
Ward calls for a fuller recognition. Yet it is difficult, within 
the limits at our command, to paint so strange a personality, 
so spiritual and so secular, so stiffly logical and yet so 
genially practical, so ascetic and so don-vivant. His instant- 
aneous conversion to Tractarianism by the apprehension of 
a statement of Mr. Newman involving its truth, with all the 
logical consequences flowing from it, was the type of his 
mental idiosyncrasy. He fell before the concluding sentence 
of the preface to the third volume of Newman’s Sermons : 
‘ Ultra-Protestantism. would never have been silently cor- 
rupted into Popery.’ Further on we shall see when and how 
Mr. Ward left us. He only died this year, a layman in 
Roman estimation, but honoured as a Doctor of the Church, 
out-Heroding the Vatican in his conception of Papal infalli- 
bility, and a welcome companion wherever he was intimate. 
Mr. Mozley lingers at considerable length over the details of 
his editorship, and particularly of his troubles with Mr. Ward, 
with the evident anxiety of approving himself as having 
been a faithful editor. Looking at the matter with journal- 
istic eyes, we have no hesitation in saying that we think that 
he did his duty faithfully and earnestly under very trying 
circumstances. 

‘In the spring of 1839,’ says Mr. Newman in his Afologia, ‘ my 
position in the Anglican Church was at its height. I had supreme 
confidence in my controversial status, and I had a great and still 
growing success in recommending it to others.’ 
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Then the shaft was winged—Dr. Wiseman’s articles on the 
Donatists in reference to the Anglican position, published in 
the Dublin Review for October 1838 and August 1839— 
although the wound festered full six years before it carried 
off the patient. 

During all the six years, however, from 1833, good work 
was done for the Church of England within the gloomy rooms 
at Oriel by the inspired volunteers, as Mr. Mozley tells us. 
Although in reference to a later period of the movement - 


‘It seems to be forgotten that there were two movements, two 
restorations-—Oxford the centre of one, London of the other. Blom- 
field and his advisers had their compromise, or middle course ; they 
took their stand on it, and fought it out. ... These restorations 
were just as unpalatable to the people generally as anything proposed 
in the Tracts for the Times.’ 


In short, the rift which had years before shown itself 
between the men who believed in committees and the great 
self-reliant Tractarian, with his ‘loose formation, was not 
closed. One thing, and then another, unluckily occurred to 
keep it open. At last the results of this disastrous divergence 
of sympathy declared themselves with sudden and unlooked- 
for vehemence, when in 1841, ill at ease as we now know 
that Mr. Newman had been since he had read Dr. Wiseman’s 
articles, and yet not anticipating the storm which his new 
production would stir—Mr. Newman, in the beginning of 
1841 published Tract 90 on the interpretation of the Thirty- 
Nine Articles, with the sincere intention of comforting and 
staying startled and distressed souls (his own, we may 
charitably say, included) within the fold of the Church of 
England. His own feelings at the reception which was given 
to this Tract at Oxford are expressed in the Apologia in a 
passage of intense pathos and energy :— 


‘I saw, indeed, clearly that my place in the movement was lost ; 
public confidence was at an end ; my occupation was gone. It was 
simply an impossibility that I could say anything henceforth to good 
effect, when I had been posted up by the marshal on the buttery 
hatch of every college of my university, after the manner of dis- 
commoned pastrycooks, and when in every part of the country and 
every class of society, through every organ and occasion of opinion, 
in newspapers, in periodicals, at meetings, in pulpits, at dinner-tables, 
in coffee-rooms, in railway carriages, I was denounced as a traitor 
who had laid his train and was detected in the very act of firing it 
against the time-honoured Establishment. . . . I had already lost 
full confidence in myself. . . . I felt that by this event a kind Pro- 
vidence had saved me from an impossible position in the future.’ 
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The first impression caused by the perusal of these 
impassioned words might be to provoke the question 
prompted by the sights which are so familiar to us in the 
cosmopolitan politics of our revolutionary age, when we see 
men down and up again in proportion to the audacity of 
their policy ; and we might ask how could such a man look 
on any fall as irremediable? But 1841 was not 1882. Besides, 
Mr. Newman’s ‘full confidence’ in his cause had already been 
broken. His confidence, too, in his university, the cherished 
scene of his life’s great work, the place which he deliberately 
preferred to a capital as the home of intellect, labour, and 
prayer, the place to be chosen from which to move the world, 
was cruelly and with insult shattered. But another and an 
even harder blow had fallen upon him. The then Bishop of 
Oxford, Dr. Bagot, had always been very kind to Mr. New- 
man ; even in the way of doctrinal agreement he went 
further than most bishops then on the bench would have 
done. He was not less kind now. Still, he advised the 
cessation of the Tracts, and such advice, however mildly put, 
was a sore thing to bear. Most sore was it with Mr. New- 
man, whose feelings of loyalty to his diocesan as diocesan 
were absolutely unique :— 


‘I did not care much for the bench of bishops, except as they 
might be the voice of my Church ; nor should I have cared much for 
a provincial council ; nor for a diocesan synod presided over by my 
bishop. All these matters seemed to me to be jure ecclesiastico, but 
what to me was jure divino was the voice of my bishop in his own 
person. My own bishop was my Pope. I knew no other—the 
successor of the Apostles, the Vicar of Christ. This was but a 
practical exhibition of the Anglican theory of Church government 
as I had strictly drawn it out myself. This continued all though my 
course, when at length in 1845 I wrote to Bishop Wiseman, in whose 
vicariate I found myself, to announce my conversion, I could find 
nothing better to say to him than that I would obey the Pope as I 
had obeyed my own bishop in the Anglican Church. My duty to 
him was my point of honour. His disapprobation was the one thing 
which I could not bear.’ 


In a word, this man of transcendent gifts, scorning all 
other succours, had planted himself with single confidence 
upon his university and upon his bishop, and both had 
crumbled under him. 

Yet, as we know, the end did not come till four years and 
a half more had passed away, and during all this time, while 
the Church of England, under whose buffets Mr. Newman 
was suffering, was his living home, the Church of Rome, whose 
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claims he was testing, was a Church which he only sought 
for in his books. He had returned from the Mediterranean in 
1833 unacquainted with services and virtually with priests, 
and such he practically remained, except for his experimental 
study of the Breviary, till 1845. It was noble self-denial ; at 
the same time it obviously, though unintentionally, put the 
Church of England at a perpetual disadvantage. All the 
evil which was in her, or which he imagined of her, was 
tangible and present, and embodied in persons with whom 
the Church was identified. It was there to be felt and 
suffered from. Rome, on the other hand, the Rome of books 
of history and of self-evolved longings, was at her ideal best, 
presented as she pleased to present herself by her most 
skilful writers, and in the silence of personal absence secure 
from ever being taken at a disadvantage. 

We cannot suppose that the condemnation of Mr. Ward’s 
Ideal of a Christian Church, published in 1844, and his degra- 
dation from his degree, can have had any effect upon Mr. 
Newman’s determination, even taken in connection with the 
parting kick aimed at Tract 90, but averted by the courage 
of the Proctors, Mr. Church and Mr. Guillemard. The disgrace 
of the Ward business is deep enough in itself without burden- 
ing it with ulterior consequences. There can be no doubt 
that that silly orgie of malicious persecution proved to be, by 
the recoil which it provoked, a long onward advance towards 
that total surrender of any formal hold over any sort of 
positive belief which is dedecus opprobriumque of existing 
Oxford. Archdeacon Manning was credited at the time with 
muttering @divev apy}. But neither he nor any one could 
have guessed what the monster was which Alma Mater was 
carrying under her girdle. 

We have now, as we trust, mainly by facts and quotations 
which we desire should speak for themselves, rather than by 
wordy commentaries, illustrated the paradox which is the key 
to an otherwise perplexed chapter of Church history : namely, 
that for several years the Tractarian movement was and 
was not the High Church revival. It was unquestionably 
the ablest, deepest, best portion of that revival. It had been 
the great awakening of the national conscience. But still 
immense practical work was going on outside, of which the 
credit was die to persons who had stood aloof from Oriel. 
The one name of Hook is sufficient to indicate what we mean. 
In some respects Tractarianism might with advantage have 
been more assimilative. This defect, however, was no excuse 
for the injustice to which that great effort and its illustrious 
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chief were subjected. It was harshly and ungratefully used 
by Churchmen, public dignitaries, and lay-folk, who owed to 
it that a Church survived in England built upon the three 
creeds and the three orders, and who ought to have placed 
the better and not the worse construction upon the beneficent 
phenomenon to which, if they had not been blind, they must 
have seen they owed their safety. It would be wrong, no less 
than foolish, to reopen old sores by risking any further details ; 
but we should not have been true to our theme if we had not 
said so much. Who can tell what blessed results might not 
have followed some little more spontaneous sympathy shown 
for the great self-communing teacher of a faithless age? The 
eighteenth century gave the Church of England a Wesley, 
and she squandered him. What will the twentieth century 
say of her treatment of Newman ? 

The strength and the weakness of the isolation which 
with Mr. Newman and his intimates culminated in the Little- 
more exile, was shown in the way in which the Church of 
England received the tidings of his final departure. Prepared 
as thinking men must have been for the event, it fell upon 
Churchmen as a heavy calamity, and yet as a calamity of a 
somewhat external description. It was not as if a man heard 
that his house was on fire, but that S. Paul’s had collapsed. 
Yet there was genuine comfort mingled with the desolation 
for loyal Anglicans’ grief, and a signal discomfiture for the 
clique of Father Dominicks and such small fry. The two 
High Church sections which had hitherto faced each other with 
touchy suspicion—those who did not fear to call themselves 
Tractarians, and those to whom that name sounded risky—by 
an irresistible instinct coalesced into one active high Anglican 
party. There have been many and lamentable differences no 
doubt since that period, and even in the early days of the 
catastrophe a discordant voice might here and there be heard ; 
but, speaking generally, the Littlemore secession was to those 
whose faith in the Church of England remained unshaken a 
message of reconciliation and an incentive to self-sacrifice. 

There is one phase of the extra-Tractarian movement 
over which we venture to linger with some little particularity : 
namely, the architectural or ecclesiological one. Mr. Mozley 
has confirmed the impression that the Tractarian leaders 
bestowed but little thought upon it, either in its artistic or its 
ritual aspect. He has indeed contributed to deprive Mr. 
Newman of some of the share in the movement conceded to 
him as the constructor of Littlemore chapel, by the revela- 
tion that the design of the chapel was due to his own idea of 
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copying the chancel of the church in Northamptonshire of 
which he was at the time incumbent. If we consider what 
was the state of church architecture at the period, we cannot 
sufficiently praise the good sense of the proposal, and we can 
have no doubt that it was appreciated by Mr. Newman, whose 
spirit indeed asserted itself at Littlemore in the prayers being 
said eastward, in the altar being of stone, and in there 
being a credence ; but neither there nor at S. Mary’s did the 
celebrant dream of any other position than that at the north 
end. We believe we can assert without fear of contradiction 
that as a priest of the Church of England Mr. Newman never 
celebrated eastward. The communicants at S. Mary’s, so 
Mr. Mozley tells us, were arranged down the chancel, on the 
stall-placed benches which lined the walls—a white cloth being 
thrown over the desk in front. Mr. Mozley believes that this 
peculiarity was a relic of Puritanism: but possibly it went 
further back, to the earliest Reformation days, and may have 
been intended to fulfil the rubrical direction, where so early in 
the Communion Service as the Exhortation it is provided that 
‘the communicants being conveniently placed for the receiv- 
ing of the Holy Sacrament,’ &c.: a direction which we hold in 
much respect, not because we wish to see a revival of the 
custom of filling up the chancel, but because we believe that 
assigning this use for that part of the church has tended in 
past times to preserve chancels which might otherwise have 
been pulled down as superfluous. The precedent for the 
white cloth is found not in Puritanism, but at Roman 
Catholic Communions. Those who wish to understand 
how Littlemore church appeared to pure Protestant eyes 
at the time of its building will be amused and surprised 
in reading, if they are so fortunate as to come across it, a 
fantastical book, Ze Popery of Oxford Confronted, Disavowed, 
and Repudiated, by one Peter Maurice, chaplain of New and 
All Souls Colleges, published in 1837. In this book the 
imputation is found which so amuses Mr. Mozley, that the 
red quarry introduced by the glazier into the east window 
at Littlemore symbolized Our Lord’s blood. 

Mr. Mozley, to be sure, original as he was in so many 
things, blew a note of piercing clearness in the illustrated 
articles on new churches and open roofs with which he 
enlivened the British Critic. But these after all were his 
‘fad, and we have no proof that they stimulated the 
typical Tractarian of that epoch to a more enlightened 
appreciation of externals, although they still stand monu- 
ments of a prescience beyond the age of their author. They 
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well deserve being read, if it be only for the amusement which 
Mr. Mozley has thrown into discussions which in other hands 
would very probably have been dull. 

Those who are zealous to vindicate for Oxford the credit 
of having been foremost in what has now been known as the 
ecclesiological movement may point to the Architectural 
Society, set up there in the thirties and previously to the 
Cambridge one, and contend that its managers made Church 
Architecture its study of predilection ; but the importance 
and the general influence of this meritorious association 
were weak, and the Tractarian chiefs gave it little or no 
encouragement. Indeed, this revival might have languished, 
and a powerful engine, both of usefulness and of popularity, 
been lost to the Church cause, had it not been for two move- 
ments, each equally independent of Oxford. The one was 
indeed Roman in form, but it presented manifold Anglican 
affinities—namely, the appeal of the audacious privateer, 
A. W. Pugin, to discard the Italian innovations of three 
centuries, and return to the traditions of the medieval English 
Church, which was far more heartily welcomed in the Church 
which still called itself English than in the one which boasted 
of being Roman. The other was the foundation of the 
Cambridge Camden Society in 1839, strengthened as it was 
by the happy association with its studies of the great Cam- 
bridge theologian, Dr. Mill, worthy as he was to rank with 
the Oxford chiefs. Oakeley’s enterprise at Margaret Chapel, 
which dates from the same year, may be reckoned as the 
ritual point of contact of pure Tractarianism and Neo- 
Anglicanism. This was appropriately found in London, and 
the appetite with which such small doles as those offered at 
Margaret Chapel were swallowed shows how great was the 
public hunger. But the loudest proclamation that a new 
time had come for churches and worship proceeded from the 
non-Tractarian movement at Leeds, where Dr. Hook called 

together bishops from England, Scotland, and ‘America to 
assist at the dedication of his new parish church for the daily 
offering of choral worship and the constant presence of a 
surpliced choir. But to the last the Tractarian leaders had 
little to say to such matters, although Dr. Pusey undertook 
as a duty to carry out S. Saviour’s, Leeds, and Mr. Keble, 
after building two chapels, which were at all events a recoil 
from contemporary vulgarity, found himself vicar of a church 
lovingly restored. Mr. Newman connected himself with the 
movement by laughing at it in Loss and Gain, a caprice for 


which he did partial penance in the Apologia, where he says, 
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‘Doubtless I went too far in my apprehension of such a 
movement, for one of the best and most devoted and hard- 
working priests I ever knew was the late Father Hutchison, 
of the London Oratory, and I believe it was architecture that 
directed his thoughts towards the Catholic Church.’ No 
doubt the Battle of Styles had something to say to all this, as 
the school of Romanists connected with Dr. Newman’s Bir- 
mingham and Mr. Faber’s London Oratory somewhat osten- 
tatiously patronized Italian architecture as the genuine 
Roman Catholic article,! in contrast to Gothic. There was 
also clearly the same sort of feeling in Dr. Newman of 
shrinking to fight with what might be carnal weapons which 
had formerly led him to eschew committees. 

It is undoubted that had it not been for Tractarianism 
we should not now have had a bishopric, a chapter, or a 
cathedral of Truro. But it may be equally assumed that but 
for ‘Camdenism’ that complex institution, had it ever come 
into existence, would have done so under conditions far less 
satisfactory than those of the actual enterprise. To persons 
who can enjoy a good story well told we commend the 
chapters in which Mr. Mozley, with humorous self-inculpation, 
tells the tale of the Suffolk medizval roof which he was rash 
enough to buy and to carry into Wiltshire, and there to 
supplement its presence by constructing a church to match 
the roof. Certainly Mr. Mozley showed himself a confessor 
in the cause of Church architecture. 

We do not complain of the pages in the Reminiscences 
devoted to Mr. Keble and Dr. Pusey being different in extent 
and value from those concerning Mr. Newman. It is a recom- 
mendation of the book that it is so rigidly founded on personal 
recollection, and that it focusses even so attractive a subject as 
the Church revival upon the incidents connected with it which 
directly refer to Oriel College. It reminds us in its historical 
value of one of those wines which are carefully made, not to 
be drunk as they are, but to flavour and correct the entire 
vintage. 

Mr. Mozley’s notices of the men who formed the resident 
strength of Tractarianism are interesting and often pathetic. 
We have already spoken of Oakeley and Ward, and referred 
to Charles Marriott, whose brain too soon gave way under 
the pressure of many occupations. It ought not to be for- 
gotten that after Mr. Newman went, Marriott, staunch to the 


1 We may refer our readers in illustration of this episode in the move- 
ment to an article on Oratorianism and Ecclesiology which appeared in 
the Christian Remembrancer in 1850. 
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Church of England, strove to retain the building at Little- 
more for the service of the Church as the seat of a printing 
press which was worked under his direction. Marriott worked 
on long enough to appear at Woodard’s earlier gatherings at 
Shoreham, and to be a prominent member of a little com- 
mittee meeting at Judge Coleridge’s house in London to set 
up a cheap college at Oxford, which bore fruit years after in 
Keble College. W. F. Christie, who died in the English 
Church, and J. B. (‘Jack’) Morris, author of a thoughtful poem, 
‘Nature a Parable, who followed his chief, are names well 
worthy to be rescued from oblivion. Of those who were 
Fellows of Oriel with Mr. Newman, and among his very 
intimate friends, Lord Blachford (Frederick Rogers) and the 
Dean of S. Paul’s, and among those who enjoyed his peculiar 
friendship, Mr. W. J. Copeland, once Fellow of Trinity, Oxford, 
are happily still with us, and only therefore claim a passing 
notice. Isaac Williams belongs to history, and Mr. Bowden, 
historian of Gregory VIL., died early. 

We now come to two brothers over whose memory we 
must awhile pause—Archdeacon Robert Isaac and Henry 
William Wilberforce, elder and younger brothers of the 
Bishop. Mr. Mozley is loving and sympathetic, as well as 
full and graphic, in his recollections of them, and we recom- 
mend what he says to those for whom they are but names. 
Endowed as both were with Wilberforce talent, they were 
singularly different in character. The Archdeacon was a 
calm, quiet, sweet-tempered, deeply-read scholar; one who 
carried weight with, as well as offering loving service to, Mr. 
Newman, to whose standing he approximated. He was, we 
may observe, the ¢ of the Lyra Apostolica, a being Bowden, 
and € Isaac Williams. £8 of course was Froude, v Keble, and 
5 Mr. Newman. Henry, equally amiable, was mercurial, 
brilliant, and impulsive ; so much so that his glitter led people 
to undervalue the solid power behind. He would complain, 
as Mr. Mozley reports, that folks had a habit of treating him 
as a forward youth, when his brother-in-law, Archdeacon 
Manning, began speaking, he being in reality some months 
the senior. His impulsive secession to Rome was not at all 
extraordinary. He had been much shaken by the Gorham 
judgment. We were standing next to him as the stately 
Lord Langdale read the judgment with a beautiful calm voice, 
which made it more aggravating for those on whom it fell as 
a crushing blow. His remark was: ‘I would as soon believe 
in Jupiter as that. But the immediate cause of his going 


was emotional, the strong impression made upon his feelings 
M 2 
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by the spiritual care taken of some poor sick Irish hop-pickers 
during an epidemic in his Kentish parish by the priest whom 
he had called infor them. As to the secession of Robert Isaac 
Wilberforce, all that we can say is that of all the seceders 
with whom we ever had friendly acquaintance he was the one 
who most astonished us by the step. Soon after he went he 
drooped and died, and all his work and fame are connected 
with the Church of England. Henry Wilberforce, at one 
time of his career reduced to living as a layman, went to 
Dublin as the secretary of a Roman Catholic political com- 
mittee as the general election of 1852 was pending; while 
those astute politicians of the true Irish type, Messrs. Keogh, 
Sadleir, O’Flaherty, &c., were fooling credulous Peelites, who 
fancied that in their slippery confederates they had found 
trustworthy and valuable allies, and that gratitude for resist- 
ance to the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill would tell at the polls. 
It was pitiable but amusing to see the poor fellow in 
the midst of the coil. His intense sense of humour made 
him appreciate the situation, but he was in his healthy 
English soul disgusted and humiliated at having to play a 
part in it. 

Mr. Mozley is very brief in his references to that most 
picturesque though, it must be added, impulsive and excitable 
personage, Frederick Faber. But Faber-—educated, like 
Isaac Williams, Cardinal Manning, and Archbishop Trench, 
at Harrow—was of a rather younger generation, and went 
from Balliol to a Fellowship at University, where he was a 
little senior to Stanley. In his young ‘Tractarian’ days 
he was noted for strong anti-Romanism, embodied in a 
healthy love for the Prayer-Book, which he utilized in some 
telling little popular tracts; while, Royalist as he was to the 
backbone, he gave the world handy and attractive editions 
of the Private Devotions, of the Diary and of the Speeches 
of the then idol of his heart, Archbishop Laud, and threw 
off more than one volume of poetry which deserve to be far 
better remembered than much which has since been floated 
by mutual-admiration cliques. But Faber did another work 
which will probably be forgotten unless some one appears to 
describe it from personal knowledge. Those were the days 
in which the pleasant superstition of reading parties at the 
Lakes in the Long Vacation still flourished, and in 1838 and 
1839 Faber commanded his contingent from Oxford. Cam- 
bridge was also at and about Ambleside, and among the 
Cambridge tutors would be found the gentle poet and divine, 
Thomas Whytehead, of S. John’s, who died a confessor for 
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the salvation of souls in New Zealand at the bidding of Sel- 
wyn, and whose effigy can be seen upon the roof of the new 
S. John’s chapel ; and among Cambridge undergraduates were 
George Smythe, afterwards Lord Strangford—the Coningsby 
of Mr. Disraeli’s Coningsby and the Waldershare of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s Exdymion,— Lord John Manners, and the 
present High Steward of Cambridge, Lord Powis. To 
make a long story short, Faber constituted himself mis- 
sionary of Tractarianism to Cambridge to the greater 
pleasure of undergraduates than tutors; for the spasmodic 
visits there of the brilliant erratic meteor were as agreeable 
and exciting as they were destructive to reading. But they 
had results in history which require to be explained. The 
men whom he influenced were budding politicians and of the 
Tory party, while the general election of 1841, which brought 
Peel in, precipitated them into public life at what would now 
be thought an early age. Then they fell in with Mr. Disraeli, 
full as they were of Faber’s brilliant, bold, new views, with 
his brains and Smythe's to digest them. The communing 
of mind with mind produced Young England. This is not 
the occasion to find the place of Young England in political 
history. We only indicate how much part Faber had in its 
conception. In time the complexion of Faber’s Churchman- 
ship changed, and his progressive feelings found expression 
in a book full of brilliant description and attractive specula- 
tion. Sights and Thoughts in Foreign Churches and among 
Foreign Peoples, published in 1842, and dedicated to William 
Wordsworth, is nearly a record of personal travels, only that 
he pleased to accommodate himself with the companionship 
of a ghost whom he called the Man of the Middle Ages. We 
affronted him by asking in innocence who this man of the 
Middle Ages was, and were told Gregory VII. of course. He 
then took the College living of Elton in Huntingdonshire, and, 
like Newman at Littlemore and Oakeley in Margaret Street, 
threw himself intensely into worship of the Breviary type, ex- 
hibited in a recital of the Psalter beyond the measure of the 
Prayer-Book. It was a curious sight to see Faber at mid- 
night, collecting a few rustics into a little room of his par- 
sonage, which he had fitted as an oratory, to spend long hours 
in saying the Psalms. A letter of Faber’s exists, in which he 
says that Oakeley’s secession (which, it will be remembered, 
followed close on that of Mr. Newman) confirmed him in the 
Church of England. This was, unhappily, for very few days, 
and after a mental struggle which, from his letters, must 
have been acute, he too went, and the once fervid Laudian 
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became the most bitter Ultramontane opponent of the 
Church of England. 

Mr. William Sewell, Fellow of Exeter College and 
Professor of Moral Philosophy, occupied the exceptional 
position of being a decided and progressive High Churchman, 
and yet of keeping independent of the Tractarian party. It 
might from this be assumed that he was well provided with 
self-esteem, and we should not contradict the assumption. 
As presented by Mr. Mozley, he 


‘was for a long time one of the most prominent men in the Univer- 
sity, and always before the public as one of the most industrious of 
readers and writers. Had he thought a little more he might have 
written to more purpose ; and had he tried for less he might have 
obtained more. Newman observed that he had a word ready for 
every thing. His words and his expressions thus fitted too quickly, 
and he never had occasion to see them better mated, or to improve 
either his conceptions or his expressions.’ 


It was Mr. Sewell’s own fault that he did not make a more 
enduring literary reputation, for he had good stuff in him. 
His religious allegory, Redolph the Voyager, is a grim story, 
but full of picturesque description. We must tell a story 
illustrative of his impetuous verbosity. At the Commemora- 
tion of 1848 the recent opening of S. Augustine’s College, 
Canterbury, by Archbishop Sumner, was fresh in academic 
minds, and taken into the account of the honorary degrees 
of the year; while the murder on the barricades of Paris 
of Archbishop Affre filled all hearts with vague horror. 
Mr. Sewell, in a speech which he delivered at a luncheon 
in the hall of Exeter College, specifically in honour 
of the Canterbury event, began contrasting the different 
occupations of the two Archbishops as symbolical of the 
Churches in which they were respectively Primates, and as 
if the martyrdom of Affre was in some way a disgrace and 
not a glory to the Church of Rome, till, carried away by his 
subject, and giving unchecked rein to his anti-Roman feelings, 
he exclaimed, ‘May that difference always continue!’ It 
has been a strange sequel to that preposterous wish, that of 
Archbishop Affre’s three successors—that is, of all who have 
since passed away, for Cardinal Gibour is but the fourth 
from him—the first and third did die violent deaths, and in a 
righteous cause: Archbishop Sibour by the knife of an 
assassin-priest, and Archbishop Darboy butchered by the 
Communists. 

In giving to Mr. Sewell the credit which is due to him 
as the founder of Radley School, Mr. Mozley has omitted 
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to tell the whole of the picturesque story in which the 
creation of Radley is only an episode. In 1843 Mr. Sewell, 
full of sympathy for the Church of S. Patrick and of zeal 
for the revival of Churchmanship and culture in Ireland, took 
counsel with three enthusiastic young High-Church Irish 
squires, Augustus Stafford O’Brien (afterwards Stafford only), 
of Trinity College, Cambridge—too soon lost to an admiring 
and regretful world—and two Oxford men, the late Viscount 
Adare (afterwards Earl of Dunraven), and the still surviving 
William Monsell, now Lord Emly—both these at a later date 
converts to the Church of Rome. With their help, and with 
the invaluable counsel of the great Dr. Todd, he founded, at 
a hired house in Meath, a public school—‘S. Columba’s 
College ’—under, as warden, a clergyman named Singleton, 
who seems, by his energetic character, to have been cut out 
as the pioneer of movements. The enthusiastic founders had 
not taken into their account the prejudice and ignorance 
through which Irish eyes then looked at Church questions, 
and to their cost discovered that the bottles were old. The 
laymen were chilled, and Mr. Sewell, with Mr. Singleton, 
retreated back to England ; and by a unique feat of re-im- 
migration, founded again, under the very shadow of Oxford, 
that institution which he had crossed the sea to set up, his 
second S. Columba’s, at Radley. 

The most strange part of the story remains to be told. 
S. Columba’s ought, after such a catastrophe, and standing 
as it did in Ireland, to have dwindled and disappeared. But 
no such adverse fate befell it. Dr. Todd was there to watch 
over it; and after many exciting ups and downs, reckoning 
by decades, it has for many years been surely planted in its 
own land, occupying a perfect site near Dublin, and on the 
fringes of the Wicklow Mountains ; and now, under its wise 
and energetic warden, Mr. Rice, and tenderly fostered by the 
Irish Archbishops, it flourishes as a centre of sound educa- 
tion and Church life for its distracted island. It is not many 
years since Mr. Sewell, in his old age, came out of a long re- 
tirement to speak at a meeting held in behalf of S. Columba’s 
in the Library of Lambeth Palace. He died not very long 
after this. 

Mr. Mozley’s chapter on Mr. J. A. Froude neatly and 
completely shows how little qualified that gentleman was 
by intimacy, either regarding his own much elder brother or 
Mr. Newman, to set up in Good Words as the chronicler of 
the movement. What, however, Mr. Mozley does not explain, 
and what we consider no man will ever be able to make 
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intelligible, is what could have induced Mr. Newman to put 
the feeble faith of Mr. Froude to the rude trial of having 
to record grotesque Celtic legends of hermit saints for the 
edification or the ridicule of the nineteenth century. 

We could write another article absolutely different from 
this one, on the characters to whom Mr. Mozley introduces 
us at the Charter House or at Derby, or in Oxford itself, who 
either knew nothing of Tractarianism or who hated it. But 
we must pass on after picking up two pearls. The schoolboy 
did not live in vain, though he died early and wretched, 
who could criticize his friend’s vain attempts at map-making, 
with pay drap ov cata kécpov ; and the book deserves to 
survive which can hit off a man as Mr. Mozley does Bishop 
Hampden, when he tells us that he stood before you like a 
milestone, and brayed at you like a jackass. Mr. Mozley’s 
chronology is at fault in a picturesque description which he 
gives of a visit in early Tractarian days to a leading clergy- 
man of the old school, Mr. Crawley, whom he describes as 
being at the time over ninety. Mr. Crawley did die at ninety- 
three, but at the time he was seventy-seven. 

The chapter in which Mr. Mozley devotes himself to 
sketching the peculiarities of Archdeacon Denison is a 
pregnant example of the strength and the weakness of the 
writer. It was weak, unlike himself, and unworthy of his long 
and intimate knowledge of human nature and of social 
incidents, to suppose that a man of Archdeacon Denison’s 
character and antecedents could have been elated because his 
eldest brother the squire had married a duke’s daughter. 
But it is still more weak of supercilious fault-finders to look 
up in pious horror because Mr. Mozley has let out that the 
Archdeacon had once been a Whig, and had not troubled 
himself to tell his later friends of it. Whig family as the 
Denisons were, the fact becomes obvious when one comes to 
think of it; and all which remains for observation is Mr. 
Mozley’s ingenuity in putting so commonplace a fact in so 
amusing a light, and the woodenness of the younger men 
who will not be amused at it. But what are the Arch- 
deacon’s politics compared with the more visible revelations 
of his introducing cock-fighting into Oriel Common Room, 
and rating the cook for serving up hot rhubarb tart? Now, 
as this cock-fighting was not the cruel conflict of Gallinacez, 
but a most harmless and gentle digestive after-dinner 
tournament, in which ladies with due precaution about their 
skirts might join, we can only say that had it been not 
Denison but Hampden or Keble who had taught his brother 
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dons this harmless sport, it would have been equally credit- 
able to the head and the heart of so gracious a college 
reformer. 

But we have still to deal with the statement, deliberately 
made, that the now Archdeacon of Taunton did on one 
occasion, being at that date no less energetic but younger 
in years than he is at present, publicly rebuke the cook of 
Oriel, in Oriel Hall, because he had sent up the rhubarb 
tart, not cold, but hot. On this we have to say, in the first 
place, that it was impossible for any man, even Mr. Mozley, 
to have dreamed so whimsical an incident ; and, in the second 
place, that when it is recalled from the secret places of old 
recollections it comes forward bearing with it irresistible 
inferential evidence of indisputable accuracy. We appeal 
to all who know and who honour George Anthony Denison, 
to all who have ever fallen under the lash of his superb 
vituperation, as all who love him and are loved by him must 
have done, if the incident does not bear its own truth on its 
forefront. We are most sorry that he should have fashed 
himself about anything so nasty, hot or cold, as rhubarb tart. 
As for the solemn ascetics who are shocked at this bright 
gleam of natural comedy among the solemn deities of Oriel, 
we can only wish for them the boredom they deserve. 


ArT. VIII—THE GRAHAMSTOWN JUDGMENT 
AND THE JUDICIAL COMMITTEE. 


The Fudgment in the Grahamstown Case: in the Guardian 
Newspaper Supplement, July 19, 1882. 


THE recent judgment of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council in the case of the Dean of Grahamstown has already 
aroused serious apprehensions in the minds of Churchmen. 
The perplexity expressed by the Bishop of Salisbury will be 
felt by many who are little disposed to criticize, or cavil at, 
any judgment of a court of law, or to complain of the rightful 
influence and exercise of the Royal supremacy. It will not 
be needful for us to go into the details of the dispute between 
the Dean of Grahamstown and the lamented Bishop Merriman. 
The importance of the case to us lies in some utterances of 
the Judicial Committee with regard to their own authority, 
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and with respect to the faith and doctrine of the Church of 
England. And as the present system of courts for ecclesi- 
astical cases is now undergoing inquiry before a Royal Com- 
mission, it is essential that we should see clearly to what the 
claims of the Judicial Committee amount; for it is needful 
to understand, and to make the public comprehend, what is 
the disease before we apply the remedy. It is our object to 
show that no compromise can be accepted as satisfactory by 
Churchmen which involves the retention of the Judicial Com- 
mittee as a Court of Final Appeal in ecclesiastical cases. 
Whatever may be thought of the Grahamstown Judgment, if 
it rouses Churchmen to a sense of the important principles 
involved it will effect good service to the Church at large, 
while we may fairly hope that the South African Legislature 
will take steps to relieve the Church in that country from its 
difficulties. 

The Church of South Africa, in its ‘ Articles of Consti- 
tution,’ declared its faithful adherence ‘ to the doctrine, sacra- 
ments, and discipline of Christ as the same are commanded 
in Holy Scripture, according as the Church of England has 
received and set forth the same.’ It also received the Prayer 
Book and Ordinal. But its Constitution contained the fol- 
lowing significant proviso :— 


‘ Provided also, that in the interpretation of the aforesaid standards 
and formularies the Church of this province be not held to be bound 
by decisions in questions of faith and doctrine, or in questions of 
discipline relating to faith and doctrine, other than those of its own 
ecclesiastical tribunals, or of such other tribunal as may be accepted 
by the provincial Synod as a tribunal of appeal.’ 


In the Grahamstown Case the question of the identity of 
the standards of the faith and doctrine of the Churches of 
England and South Africa camé before the Judicial Com- 
mittee. The Judicial Committee broadly and openly declared 
that this Constitution of the South African Church ‘ sub- 
stantially excludes portions of the faith and doctrine of the 
Church of England.’ The standards of faith and doctrine 
adopted by that Church are, the Judicial Committee declared, 
not to be found in the texts of her formularies only, but also 
in ‘the interpretation which those texts have from time to 
time received at the hands of the tribunals by law appointed 
to declare and administer the law of the Church. Their 
Lordships also stated that the decisions of the Judicial Com- 
mittee in the cases of Mr. Gorham and Mr. Wilson ‘are part 
of the Constitution of the Church of England as by law 
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established.’ ‘In England the standard is the formularies of 
the Church as judicially interpreted.’ 

To form a correct estimate of the force of these words it 
must be remembered that both the cases of Mr. Gorham and 
Mr. Wilson were cases of doctrine. The former related to 
Baptismal Regeneration, and the latter arose out of the once 
notorious ‘ Essays and Reviews.’ Every lawyer knows that, 
in practice, not only do judicial decisions become parts of the 
law, but the reasons for those decisions also become engrafted 
into it. Even casual dc/a let fall by a judge in the course of 
his judgment, or interruptions made by him in argument, have 
a certain weight—in proportion to the authority of the judge. 
The effect of a legal decision is thus not only that A B can or 
cannot hold a living, or even that the opinions for which A B 
has been brought before the Court are or are not compatible 
with the teaching of the Church of England : but that the same 
principles on which the decision has been given in the case 
of A B exist for the determination of future cases. As 
the Judicial Committee themselves stated, their decisions 
become portions of ‘the faith and doctrine of the Church of 
England.’ 

Since, then, the judgments of the Judicial Committee, past, 
present, and future, are to be part of the law of the Church of 
England, it is essential to consider carefully what is the basis 
of those judgments. 

The Ecclesiastical Law, we are told, consists of four 
elements, viz. the Roman or Civil Law, the Canon Law, the 
Common Law, and the Statute Law. Of this group the 
Roman Law is the most subordinate, although historically 
considerable portions both of Canon Law and Common Law 
are derived from that source. Next in order of authority 
comes the Canon Law. But the whole Canon Law is not, 
and never was, part of the law of England. The amount of 
the foreign Canon Law received in England is variously 
estimated, but competent scholars, such as Dr. Stubbs, con- 
sider that, as a general rule, constitutions, whether pro- 
mulgated by Pope or Council, were accepted here, unless in 
the rare case of their being found to clash with some local 
law. But it should be clearly understood that the Canon Law, 
binding in England, consists only of such foreign Canon Law 
as has been accepted in England, and of English constitutions 
and canons made and lawfully promulgated in this country. 
An examination of the constitutions of some of the councils 
in England will readily show that many of them were 
modelled on foreign canons, and were thus adopted here. 
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By a statute of Henry VIII.' the Canon Law of England, 
as then subsisting, was declared to be law, except so far as it 
was contrary to Statute Law, Common Law, or the Royal 
prerogative. If the Canon Law clashes with Common Law, 
the Canon Law must give way. The Canon Law is /er sub 
graviore lege” It is a branch of the English Law, but it is 
only an engrafted branch. 

But we have not yet arrived at the Supreme Law. The 
learning of Imperial Rome, the piety of the Church, the ‘ per- 
fection of reason’ of the Common Law, must all—it is as- 
serted—bow down before the decrees of Parliament. Statute 
Law overrides all the others. So that if a canon and the 
universal custom of the Church, with the sanction of the 
Common Law, lay down the law in one direction, and a 
statute lays it down in another, the Judicial Committee and 
Lord Penzance will command the clergy to obey the statute. 

The Prayer Book and Articles are sanctioned by statute, 
and the Homilies, being to a certain extent authorized by the 
Articles, have a limited authority. Thus the Prayer Book and 
Articles are, in matters within their scope, of statutory 
authority. But the devotional portions of the Prayer Book are 
considered by the Judicial Committee as of less weight than 
the Articles in questions of doctrine. Of course, any subse- 
quent statute would override both Prayer Book and Articles, 
if it clashed with them. Perhaps some of our readers may 
have been surprised that when we have spoken of the law by 
which the Judicial Committee governs the Church, we have 
not mentioned Holy Scripture, which, as all Christians believe, 
was given, not only to guide the individual life, but also to be 
the rule of the corporate life and faith of the Church. The 
reason is that we have stated the law as we have found it 
in the present state of affairs. The Judicial Committee does 
not, and does not pretend to, decide according to Holy 
Scripture. The Canon Law is professedly founded upon the 
Bible, and many hundreds of texts, both from Old and New 


25 Hen. VIII. c. 19. See also 35 Hen. VIII. c.16. Burn, Preface. 

? Blackstone. 

8 This is a commonplace of the canonists, as will be seen from the 
following quotation from Sir G. Bowyer, pp. 154, 155: ‘ The learned 
French civilian, Durand de Malliane, shows in his /ustitutes of Canon 
Law that the Holy Scriptures, especially the New Testament, are the 
source of the Canon Law, or the basis and, as it were, the type of the 
canons—that is to say, the Church has taken from thence the chief rules 
of her government. Thus there are in the Corpus Furis Canonici 879 
Canons extracted from the books of the New Testament, and very many 
others are grounded on the principles and spirit of the same books, And 
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Testaments, are incorporated in it,' and are made the basis of 
legislation. No doubt, also, both Common Law and Statute 
Law, having for the most part grown up during the dominance 
of Christianity in this country, owe a deep debt to its prin- 
ciples. But still it is not the Bible, as such, that is in any 
sense an authority with the Judicial Committee, but at most 
those portions which have been assimilated by those laws. 
The Bible is either of no authority at all, or at least of inferior 
weight to the Statute, Common and Canon Laws. Happily 
it is not needful for us to go further, and compare the authority 
of the Bible and the Roman Civil Laws in our Supreme Court 
for ecclesiastical cases. The Roman Civil Law, like the foreign 
Canon Law, is only binding so far as it has been adopted 
here, and the process of adoption took place during the period 
when Holy Scripture was admittedly the highest law in the 
realm. 

For we read in the Year Book of Henry VL, Ze Scripture 
est commun ley sur quel touts manieres de leis sont fondés.” 
And this full and free recognition of the Law Divine was 
not only to be found in legal text-books, or works on the 
constitution, but was really a part of English Law.* Indeed, 
this necessarily follows from the fact that the judges who 
shaped the law were themselves Christians, and that the State 
for which they ‘legislated’ was also Christian. Men might 
differ as to the Papacy and the Church and details ; they 
might disagree as to the interpretation of Scripture ; but all 
agreed that Scripture was truth revealed from Heaven, to be 
the guide of men and of nations. 

In the same way the legislature which enacted the statutes 
was Christian. It was composed of laymen and ecclesiastics : 
and sometimes doubtless the lay view prevailed over the 


the learned writer already cited informs us that for nearly three centuries 
the ancient Christians had no other ecclesiastical laws than those con- 
tained in the Scriptures, and in the faithful and then recent traditions of 
the Apostles, which constitute the foundation and model of the Canons 
subsequently made by the Church. So Lancelottus lays it down in his 
Institutes of Canon Law (lib. i. tit. ii. princ.), that Divine Law (which is 
part and parcel of the Canon Law) is that contained in she Law and the 
Gospel.’ 

1 See Bowyer, 154, zo¢e. Numerous texts will also be found in the 
English Constitutions in Lyndwood and Johnson, Ofcourse in the Canons 
founded upon texts we sometimes find the interpretation of Scripture 
rather strained. 

2 Y, B. 34 Hen. VI. 40; Stephen’s Comm. edit. 1880, vol. iv. p. 234, 
note. 

3 See Broom's Maxinis, edit. 1864, p. 19, and numerous authorities 


there cited. 
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clerical. The opponents and upholders of the inordinate 
claims of the Roman See differed. Later on Protestants and 
Romanists disagreed. And, to come nearer still to modern 
times, there was little harmony between Churchman and 
Puritan. Still, all agreed in one point—viz. the supreme 
paramount authority of Holy Scripture—however much they 
might disagree in the conclusions they drew from it, or as to 
the statutes which should be passed to enforce the duties 
it required, or to repress the sins it condemned. The absolute 
subjection of the State to the Law Divine was as firmly enun- 
ciated by the framers of the Westminster Confession as by 
the staunchest supporters of the Roman See: only each gave 
their own interpretation. 

But not only did the circumstances of this country require 
that the Statute Law should be framed in accordance with 
Holy Scripture, or rather with the interpretation placed upon 
it by a Christian legislature, but, until recent times (with some 
slight interruptions), all the members of the lower House 
were members of the Church of England, while the bishops 
belonged to the upper one. Hence, if this membership was 
really heartfelt, no statute at variance with what lay members 
of the Church of England believed to be the teaching of the 
Law Divine could by any possibility be passed. 

But, besides these safeguards, there was yet another. It 
was a principle of English law that a statute contrary to Holy 
Scripture was void. Such a statute was wltra vires; it was 
beyond the power of the legislature.'' This principle is still to 
be found in the text-books, but it has unhappily ceased to be 
regarded by the courts of law. There has been no repeal of 
it. It is part of the constitution of the country, but it has 
been allowed quietly to die. If quoted in the courts, it would 
be looked upon as an obsolete and ridiculous contention. 
Even the much humbler argument, that if there were two 
ways of construing a statute, that construction which is in 
accordance with Holy Scripture should be chosen, was lately 
received with scorn by the Judicial Committee in an ecclesias- 
tical case. 

On the other hand, the fact that Christianity is part 
of the Common Law is still recognized even by the civil 
courts, as appears from a comparatively recent case.? Thus, 
it will be seen, we have no quarrel with the old Common 
Law. It knew its place. Though it were, as its admirers 
loved to call it, ‘the perfection of reason,’ it bowed down 


1 See Broom, «di sup. 
2 Cowan v. Milbourn (2 L. R. Exch. 230; 16 L. T. Rep. N.S. 290). 
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to the wisdom that cometh from above; and formerly 
the Statute Law itself was also kept in harmony with the 
Church of England view of the Scripture, both by its creation 
and also by the limitation we have mentioned. Both these 
securities are gone. Nobody supposes that Parliament now 
founds its legislation upon the Bible. Public policy, general 
convenience, and enlightened patriotism, are the alleged 
grounds of legislation; exigencies of place and party are 
other well-known but unacknowledged reasons for passing 
Acts of Parliament. 

Even many of those who believe in the Bible do not care 
to quote it in Parliament as an authority. They feel that it 
will not be regarded as such by many of their fellow-members 
in either House. Thus, in the latest discussion on the Deceased 
Wife’s Sister Bill, the question of marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister was too much treated rather as one of public 
convenience or, at most, of general morality, than as one 
touching the Law Divine. Probably many upon both sides 
think the Bible supports, or at least permits, their view, but 
the majority of both sides prefer rather to dwell upon the 
political than the Scriptural aspect. 

But it is needless to go intodetails. A scrupulous fairness 
towards all religions, Christian or otherwise, and to all modifi- 
cations and shades of Christianity, is the badge of a modern 
statesman. He may be personally a devoted Churchman, 
but he remembers that he represents all opinions, and that 
equal justice must be shown to all. 

The Divorce Act of 1857! is a notable example of a 
clashing between the law of the Bible, as interpreted by 
the Church, and the Statute Law. By the law of England 
(Common and Canon) no divorce a vinculo matrimonti could 
be had. Of course, under certain peculiar circumstances a 
marriage could be declared null and void, or rather it could 
be declared that there never had been a marriage. But when 
there was a perfect marriage, what God had joined together 
man could not put asunder. But the Statute Law did. By 
means of private bills, commencing in the reign of Charles IL., 
and passed for each particular case, it either empowered re- 
marriage after divorce or gave divorces a vinculo. The old 
divorces which the Spiritual Court gave were merely judicial 
separations, and did not allow re-marriage as a divorce @ 
vinculo does. 

Before the Act of 1857, ‘the purity of the matrimonial 
home was under the watch and ward of the Church. We 


1 20 and 21 Vict. c.85. Seess. 57, 58. 
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will not stop to consider whether the nation has gained in 
purity by the transfer to the care of the Divorce Court. 

Suppose now that a clergyman of the Church of England 
refuses to re-marry a divorced woman, who has obtained a 
divorce because of her husband’s ‘ guilt.’ The clergyman is 
aware that the husband is still alive, and both his conscience, 
the law of his Church, and the Bible as interpreted by himself 
and his Church, tell him that if he performs the ‘ marriage’ 
ceremony he is assisting adultery. Ifhe is now brought before 
the Judicial Committee, they will simply read the statute. 
They will not inquire what the Scripture teaches. The clergy- 
man may ask them to read the Marriage Service, and inquire 
how those solemn words are compatible with any re-marriage 
during the joint lives of husband and wife. He may quote 
the law of the Church, and cite the Bible, but the Judicial 
Committee will hold themselves bound by the statute. They 
will not decide that the true interpretation of the words of 
Christ allows re-marriage of an ‘innocent’ divorced woman 
during the life of her partner; they will simply decline to 
consider Christ’s words at all; they will prefer the human law. 

Again, suppose a clergyman refuses to publish the banns 
of marriage of a guilty divorced person with the person who 
has been the cause of the divorce; holding not only that 
re-marriage is wrong, but that the Marriage Service, which 
throughout draws the mysterious but awful analogy between 
the mystical union of Christ and His Bride, should not be 
profaned by the blasphemous parody of an union of adulterer 
and adulteress. This will seem but an idle tale to the Judicial 
Committee. What saith the statute?! 

There is another discrepancy between the law of State and 
Church with regard to marriage which has escaped attention. 
Suppose two English people are married in London, and 
afterwards go and reside in some Continental or American 
State, where divorce may be obtained for some comparatively 
trivial reason. If these people have become domiciled, or 
even resident abroad, the divorce is valid in England.? Of 
course, by residence we do not include a mere visit. Now, 
if one of these persons comes back, and wishes to be married 
during the lifetime of the divorced partner, apparently a 


1 By the Divorce Act a clergyman is relieved from the obligation of 
re-marrying the guilty party. But he is bound to marry the innocent 
one, and, it seems also, to publish the banns for marriage of the guilty 
one with the person with whom he or she has committed adultery. 

2 Harvey v. Farnie, L. R. 6 P. Div. 35 ; Lolley’s Case (2 Cl. & F. 567) 
was distinguished. 
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clergyman would be legally bound to perform this ceremony. 
Yet such a marriage would be adultery, not only in the eyes 
of Churchmen, and of those who take the stricter view of our 
Saviour’s words, but in the eyes of all Christians. The deci- 
sion of the Court of Appeal is plain one way, and the clear 
words of God Incarnate the other. Can we doubt which the 
Judicial Committee will follow? We should add that the 
decision of the Court of Appeal to which we refer is quite 
recent,' and affords strong evidence that the old principle, 
that Christianity is part of the Common Law, is gradually 
passing away. 

From marriage law we will pass on to the more general 
consideration of procedure. It was not to be expected that 
Christ and His Apostles should leave minute rules for the 
guidance of the Church. It was generally sufficient to give 
principles from which they could be deduced. Yet rules of 
procedure are not altogether wanting. In the recent appli- 
cation of Messrs. Harris and Clay, the churchwardens of 
Bordesley, to be substituted in the suit instituted by Perkins 
against Mr. Enraght, in lieu of Perkins, who had ceased to be 
churchwarden, and was neither inhabitant of, nor resident in, 
Mr. Enraght’s parish, a question arose as to the.nature of 
suits under the Public Worship Regulation Act, 1874, whether 
they were ‘civil’ or ‘criminal.’ The counsel for the new 
churchwardens cited S. Paul’s instruction to Timothy,? 
‘Against an elder® receive not an accusation, but before two 
or three witnesses ;’ and compared this with the provision in 
the Public Worship Regulation Act, which allows a ‘com- 
plaint’ to be made by one churchwarden. He argued from 
this comparison that the ‘complaint’ could not be equivalent 
to an ‘accusation,’ but was a mere ‘civil’ plaint. One of the 
learned judges asked whether he seriously contended that the 
Public Worship Regulation Act was to be construed in 
accordance, and to be read with, S. Paul. The affirmative 
reply was received with amazement and amusement; so 
utterly is Holy Scripture put aside for human law. In the 
same case another judge inquired whether the ‘ Power of the 
Keys’ could not be transferred to Lord Penzance by Act of 
Parliament! This foolish remark will doubtless be suppressed 
in the ‘authorized’ report. But that it should have been 
ventured upon at all goes far to prove our case. 


' December 20, 1880. 

2 1 Tim. v. 19. 

° ‘Kara mpeoBurepov xarnyopiay yn mapadexov, éxros ei pi) emi dv0 7 Tpiay 
paptipev. 
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In 1865, a Collection of the Fudgucnts of the Fudicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, in Ecclesiastical Cases relating 
to Doctrine and Discipline, was edited by Messrs. Broderick and 
Fremantle, ‘ under the direction of the Lord Bishop of London.’ 
The title-page not only contained Bishop Tait’s zmprimatur 
in this form, but the Preface was written by him. — Also, Mr, 
Fremantle was his chaplain. The object of the work was, 
apparently, to support the authority of the Judicial Com- 
mittee, which, even in 1865, was the subject of attack. The 
Preface was signed ‘A. C. London,’ so that the work was 
issued under the auspices, and with the full sanction of, the 
present Archbishop of Canterbury. 

One line of the index contains a stronger accusation 
against the Judicial Committee and the whole system of the 
present Church Courts than the most powerful diatribes that 
were ever penned. Look out in the Index the word ‘ Scripture.’ 
Is it to be found? Yes, and with these words appended :— 


’ 


‘SCRIPTURES, THE, not legal standard of Judgment . . . 255. 


We look at the reference, and we find the following 
words in the judgment of the Arches Court in the case of 
Dr. Williams :— 


‘But can reference be allowed on either side to the Bible? 
Where the allegation is a breach of the Article, the point is clear. 
In Burder vy. Heath the Judicial Committee lay down that, “in 
investigating the justice of such a charge, we are bound to look solely 
to the Statute and the Articles. It would be a departure from our 
duty if we were to admit any discussion as to the conformity or non- 
conformity of the Articles of Religion, or any of them, with the Holy 
Scriptures.” Though Burder vy. Heath was a proceeding under the 
Statutes of Elizabeth, the same rule applies in the present case ; but 
in the present case the question as to the admissibility of the Bible as 
a test of doctrine arises, though in an indirect manner. For the 
Liturgy, prima facie, includes part of the Bible, and the question 
therefore arises whether the Court ought to exclude from its con- 
sideration the Epistles, Gospels, and Lessons. It is, however, by no 
means clear that these parts of Scripture were inserted with a view to 
define doctrine. The Court would further, if tempted from the 
Articles and other parts of the Formularies, be inevitably compelled 
to consider theological questions, not for the purpose of deciding 
whether they were conformable to a prescribed standard, but whether 
the positions maintained were reconcilable with Scripture or not. 
Against such a course the reasons are overwhelmingly strong. The 
exercise of such a power has been repudiated by the Judicial Com- 
mittee. The Court will, therefore, “not be tempted to resort to 
Scripture as the standard by which the doctrine shall be measured.” 
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The Articles of Charge must be reformed by striking out all reference 
to extracts from the Bible found in the Prayer Book.’ ! 


Here, then, is a repudiation of the Bible by the Court of 
Arches, which professes to be founded mainly on an earlier 
repudiation by the Judicial Committee. In the same case, on 
the appeal, the Judicial Committee laid down the following 
rule :— 


‘This Court has no jurisdiction or authority to settle matters of 
faith, or to determine what-ought in any particular to be the doctrine 
of the Church of England. Its duty extends only to the considera- 
tion of that which is by law established to be the doctrine of 
the Church of England, upon the true and legal construction of her 
Articles and Formularies. 

‘ By the ruie thus enunciated it is our duty to abide.’ ? 


Nothing is said as to the Bible, and the admission made 
by the Index is fully justified by the judgments of the Judicial 
Committee, delivered both before and after the publication of 
the reports of Messrs. Broderick and Fremantle under the sanc- 
tion of Archbishop Tait. We may refer our readers to the 
judgments in Sheppard v. Bennett,’ on the Real Presence; in 
Fenkins v. Cooks on the Right of a Clergyman to repel a 
Parishioner from the Holy Communion ; and in Mr. Voysey’s 
case.” 

It may be well to show those who think the Royal 
supremacy is a bulwark of Protestant principles how the great 
doctrine of the Atonement is treated by the Judicial Com- 
mittee :— 


‘The Eleventh Article of Religion, which Dr. Williams is accused 
of contravening, states : ‘We are accounted righteous before God 
only for the merits of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, by faith, 
and not for our own works or deservings.” The Article is wholly 
silent as to the merits of Jesus Christ being transferred to us. It 
asserts only that we are justified for the merits of our Saviour by faith, 
and by faith alone. We cannot say, therefore, that it is penal in a 
clergyman to speak of merit by transfer as a fiction, however unseemly 
that word may be when used in connection with such a subject.’ 


But it is no part of our purpose to criticize the decisions 
or judgments at length. It is our object only to show that 


' Williams v. Bishop of Salisbury, Br. and Fr. 255. This, as well 
as Mr. Wilson’s, was an ‘ Essay and Review’ case. 

? Br. and Fr, 282. 

* Joyce, Sword and Keys, 2nd ed. 127; L. R. 4 P.C. 371. 

* Joyce, 96; L. R. 1 P. Div. 80. 

> Voysey v. Noble, L. R. 3 P.C. 357, 366. 

&° Willams v. Bishop of Salisbury, Br. and Fr. 285. 

fi 
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these judgments, whether right or wrong, are founded on a 
wrong principle. The Word of God is put aside by them 
for the words of men. The excuse that the Judicial Com- 
mittee does not decide on the truth of doctrines, but merely 
construes Church formularies is really invalid. For, in the 
abeyance of any legislative power in the Church by which 
any defects or shortcomings in the formularies or standards 
could be remedied, the fact remains that the interpretation of 
the formularies by the Court of Final Appeal becomes the 
virtualjlegislation of the Church. 

We can quite sympathize with the desire of the Judicial 
Committee expressed in Sheppard v. Bennett ‘ not to usurp the 
functions of a synod or council,’ but unfortunately they have 
done so. They have interpreted the formularies of the Church, 
and it does not mend matters that they have done so with- 
out the assistance of Scripture. The Acts abolishing appeals 
to Rome gave instead an appeal ‘for lack of justice’ to the 
King in Chancery.' This was exercised for nearly 300 years 
by the Delegates, and has been transferred to the Judicial 
Committee.2 There is some reason to suppose that this 
appeal ‘for lack of justice’ was not intended to empower the 
Delegates to decide cases of doctrine. Only seven cases* 
even in the least affecting doctrine ever came before them. 
They only seem to have delivered final judgment in two of 
these cases,‘ and even then do not seem to have decided, or 
to have attempted to decide, any point of doctrine. From 
the proceedings in the famous Whiston case in 1713, it 
appears that at that time it was a doubtful question whether 
the Delegates could decide cases of doctrine ; and the Lord 
Chief Justice Dod refused to sit, saying he ‘would be no 
judge of heresy.’® 

It is possible that the appeal to the king was only intended 
for cases where ‘ injustice’ was done, or ‘ justice’ was refused, 
in the Archbishops’ Courts, so that the appeal was ¢anguam ab 
abusu. No doubt the Temporal Courts would ‘ prohibit’ the 
Archbishops’ and other Spiritual Courts in case of excess of 
jurisdiction, but in most cases they were powerless to remedy 
abuses in matters within the jurisdiction of the Spiritual 
Courts, or errors in their procedure. And the condition of the 


1 24 Hen. VIII. c. 12; 25 Jbid. c. 19. 

2 2&3 Will. IV. c.92; 3 & 4 Jhid.c. 41. 

3 See Rothery’s Return, preface, p. xxi. 

4 Woodward v. Atwood in the year 1663 (Rothery, No. 48); and 
Fones v. Pusey (Rothery, No. 118). 

5 Br. and Fr. 330. See also Rothery, No. 132. 
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Ecclesiastical Courts at the Reformation clearly showed that 
some further supervision was imperatively needed. Possibly 
this may account for the care with which the Judicial Com- 
mittee repudiated the idea that they were trying the truth of 
doctrine. They felt their incompetence in every sense of the 
word. So they fell back on the theory of interpreting Church 
formularies by the same rules of construction as other written 
documents. And this method of non-scriptural interpretation 
seems to have had a reflex effect on the Court of Arches. 

It is humiliating to contrast the position of the Church of 
England with that of Scotland. In the Established Church 
of Scotland Holy Scripture is the primary authority. The 
Westminster Confession, though sanctioned by Statute, and 
the Catechisms, both ‘Longer’ and ‘Shorter,’ are only sub- 
ordinate standards. The Kirk Session, the Presbytery, and 
the Synods, form the inferior Church Courts, while the 
General Assembly is both the Supreme Legislature of the 
Church, and the Supreme Court of Appeal in all Eccle- 
siastical cases. So long as the decisions of these Church 
Courts are given in the lawful exercise of their judicial 
powers, and in matters purely ecclesiastical, they are not 
subject to the review of any Civil Court. No appeal.lies from 
the General Assembly to the Court of Session, the House of 
Lords, or the Privy Council.! If they exceed their jurisdiction 
they are liable to proceedings in the nature of prohibition. 
But it seems they are supreme judges of doctrine. Of course 
the Established Church of Scotland is not independent of the 
State, but its relations with it are of a far more satisfactory 
character than our own. No doubt Parliament could pass an 
Act conflicting with what the General Assembly considers 
to be the teaching of Holy Scripture and of the Church: 
but, as Mr. Elliott? has correctly stated,— 


‘Parliamentary interference with the affairs of the Church of 
Scotland, if carried any length, would raise an outcry against Eras- 
tianism amply sufficient to bring such interference to an end, or, if it 
continued, to cause a fresh disruption, and even the downfall of the 
Church.’ 


It is not our intention in this paper to discuss at any 
length the nature and extent of the changes necessary in our 
Court of Final Appeal. We look forward with the deepest 
concern to the expected Report of the Royal Commission. 
We have only insisted strongly on one view of the subject 
which comes home to the minds of sober-minded religious 


1 See State and Church, by the Hon. Arthur Elliott, M.P. 
2 Ibid. p. 162. 
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people. We must commend to the attention of the Royal 
Commission and of the Church generally the condition of 
affairs in Scotland. It is a ready answer to those who think 
that union of Church and State means that the Church, for 
some temporal benefits, must give up its guardianship of the 
faith, and the stewardship of the mysteries of God. It is also 
an answer to those who think that ‘Church’ claims mean 
necessarily the acceptance of High-Church doctrine, or a 
tendency to Romanism. The most moderate acquaintance 
with the subject will satisfy everyone that the Established 
Church of Scotland in its formularies uses the strongest pos- 
sible language against Rome, and everything resembling 
Romish doctrine. And the same may be said of Early 
English Puritanism. 

It is a curious fact that, since the Canon Law is founded on 
Holy Scripture, the law of the Church of Rome has a Scrip- 
tural foundation, while our own ‘Scriptural’ Church, under 
the present state of things, is forced to regard Statute Law as 
the ultimate authority. We nave said the Canon Law has a 
Scriptural ‘foundation.’ Much that is erroneous or imperfect 
may be built upon it. There may be ‘hay, wood, and 
stubble,’ as well as ‘gold and precious stones.’ There is at 
least the true foundation. But it is otherwise with the law 
which is being gradually moulded and shaped by the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council. Nobody pretends that 
modern statutes are founded on Scripture. And even though 
the formularies of the Church are themselves founded on 
Scripture, yet, to obtain their true interpretation, a per- 
petually fresh recourse to the Divine fount should be had. 

For next in importance to right law is true interpretation. 
To say that the law of the Church is simply Holy Scripture, 
and nothing else, would be incorrect. As far as history can 
tell us, this never was the case. And long before the Judicial 
Committee was empowered to decide on Ecclesiastical cases, 
Lord Coke tells us that Convocation had jurisdiction to deal 
with heresies, schism, and other mere spiritual and Ecclesi- 
astical cases, and that therein they did proceed jurta legem 
divinam et canones sancte ecclesie.|_ Here, then, we find sug- 
gested the true mode of interpretation. It must professedly 
be founded on Scripture, or documents not disagreeing there- 
with. Of course, Lord Coke never intended to suggest that 
the Statute Law of that period, which was then considered 
to be consonant with Scripture, should be ignored by any 


1 4 Inst. 332. Of course the Delegates had also power to try cases, 
and so had the High Commission, until its abolition. 
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court. Nor do we in any way desire the repeal of many 
very useful statutes which have been enacted. We may not 
admire the almost hopeless confusion of the Church Building 
and New Parishes Acts, but they need codification, not abo- 
lition. But we must have no law or interpretation contrary 
to the Divine Law. 

But even when we have right law, and true formularies 
interpreting it, there still remains the selection of judges to 
administer the law, and interpret both the law and its written 
interpretation. This is the province of the highest Court of 
Appeal in Ecclesiastical cases. To be at all satisfactory, it 
must have two qualifications, viz. sufficient learning in the 
law which it has to administer, and competent jurisdiction. 
As our present subject is the law, rather than the court, we 
shall not enlarge further on this subject, except to say that, 
beside the above qualifications, every judge should also be a 
believer in the religion which he is to uphold, and himself 
obedient to the moral laws which he is to enforce. 

Neither man nor Church can hope to understand the deep 
things of God without the aid of His Spirit. The meaning 
of the words of the Most High are revealed only to the 
prayers of His servants. So it was customary in the old 
Court of Arches to begin the work of the term with prayer,' 
in accordance with the statutes of Archbishop Winchelsey.? 
But who ever heard of Lord Penzance’s proceedings being 
commenced with prayer? And the practice-books of the 
Judicial Committee are unaccountably silent as to this. There 
is reason to fear that such prayer has become obsolete. The fact 
of bishops being present at its deliberations, whether as judges 
or assessors, will not compensate for the absence of the old 
recognition of the authority of the Holy Scriptures. Bishops 
assisting to decide on Church doctrines and practice by human 
law, instead of Divine law, are not an edifying spectacle. 

We have spoken hitherto almost wholly of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, as they are the Supreme 
Court of Appeal in Ecclesiastical cases ; but Lord Penzance’s 
Court (which is styled the Court of Arches in Canterbury 
Province, and the Chancery Court in York Province) and 
the Bishops’ Courts stand very much on the same footing, for 
they are all bound to accept the judgments, reasons, and 
decisions of the Privy Council. Thus Sir Robert Phillimore 
gave several judgments which were reversed by the Privy 
Council, and he was obliged, against his better judgment, to 
follow their decision in future cases. 


' Law’s Oughton, 2nd ed. preface, xvii. 7 A.D. 1295. 
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Committee in Ecclesiastical Law is sufficient ; nor have we 
complained that they have never received any authority from 
the Church, and so have no spiritual jurisdiction. We have 
not even enlarged on the startling effect of deprivation of 
cure of souls by them, or the surprise with which the Church 
would regard any ‘excommunication’ they or Lord Penzance 
might issue. The objection which we are now urging is the 
purely human and secular foundation which the modern 
tribunal claims for its self-assumed spiritual jurisdiction. 
Supposing a number of bishops were added to the judges in 
the Privy Council, and both bishops and judges were taught 
Ecclesiastical Law, this would not supply the deficiency. 
And suppose, in addition to this, the Church, in her Convo- 
cations, were to sanction such a Court, it would be of no use 
if such Court were to be bound by the past judgments and 
the present principles of the Privy Council. If the Church 
does not repudiate the Privy Council, it cannot expect to stand 
in the evil day, for it will cease to wear the whole armour of 
God. It lays aside the Sword of the Spirit, which is the Word 
of God, and takes instead the Statutes of the Realm, which 
form a weapon by no means well adapted for the combat 
with the principalities and powers, the rulers of the darkness. 
of this world, and spiritual wickedness in high places. 


ArT. IX.—NATURAL RELIGION. 


Natural Religion. By the Author of Ecce Homo. (London, 
1882.) 


Ir is now sixteen years since the reading world was 
fascinated by the book entitled Ecce Homo, That work was 
designedly and confessedly a fragment. But the preface 
promised us a sequel which should serve to complete, or at all 
events extend, its treatment of the question. ‘ Christ as the 
creator of modern theology and religion’ was announced as 
the subject’ of another volume, which was certainly, though 
not immediately, to appear. This wished-for sequel has 
never seen the light ; and we have here instead of it a work, 
the design of which is to prove that both theology and 
religion exist among us in many forms, of which Christ is so 
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far from being the creator, that those who entertain them 
wholly reject His claims. 

The present work possesses many of the merits which 
attracted so much attention to the former. The freshness 
and charm of style are the same. The subject is of certainly 
no less pressing interest, for it concerns the actual work of 
minds around us. And yet the reception of the book has 
been so cold that the contrast of former triumphs can scarcely 
be pleasing to the author. We think we can, even at the 
outset, point out one source of the difference. 

The power of the author does not lie in exhaustive 
analysis or completeness of reasoning, but in brilliant sug- 
gestiveness and incisive novelty. He not only is content, but 
often prefers, to arrest attention by some bold defiance of 
ordinary reason, and to leave his statements in a glaringly 
defective form, subject to all kinds of unanswered objections, 
and capable of all kinds of developments which he does not 
carry out. To work out a subject into all its relations would 
occupy more time than he is willing to spare from the many 
other suggestions of thought which he desires to make. This 
want of thoroughness was comparatively unimportant in 
treating a subject so familiar and so dear to all as the life 
and work of our Lord. The reader gratefully welcomed the 
fresh and vivid lights which were thrown upon it: that they 
did not display the whole was of little moment, for the 
picture was already filled by the Evangelists. But when 
the subject to be dealt with is so shadowy and unfamiliar, if 
not so imaginary, as the religion of men who declare them- 
selves to have no religion, we absolutely require more 
thoroughness of treatment to assure us that we are dealing 
with reality at all. The suspicion grows on us as we read 
that perhaps after all there is nothing before us but a lay 
figure set up to be invested with a clothing of epigrams. We 
seem to be looking at one of Mr. Whistler’s ‘arrangements,’ in 
which we find, indeed, lights and colour skilfully managed, 
but great uncertainty as to what the actual thing is upon 
which the light falls, or whether there is anything at all. 

The intending reader of this work must put entirely aside 
the meaning of the words ‘natural religion’ which previous 
study will have taught him. In the pages of a hundred 
well-known apologists, religion is taken in the sense which 
universal consent has attributed to it, of a power to connect 
us with something beyond the visible world. The question 
which these apologists considered was, whether nature gives 
us any such reason to look beyond nature. Our author’s use 
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of the term is different. With him the word natural is more 
emphatic than the word religion; and it implies that which 
arises in cur minds by the investigation of the universe, while 
we deliberately set aside that connection with anything 
beyond which has been hitherto implied by religion. His 
question is, whether the contemplation of nature in itself 
does not furnish us with a religion, even after it has rejected 
all that went by that name. The subject is one of high 
interest, since it raises the whole question of the connexion 
between the faith of the Church and the highest thoughts of 
those many noble minds around her which reject her claims. 
But we must say at once that the new and peculiar meaning 
thus attributed to the term natural religion appears un- 
reasonable and misleading. For, on the one hand, all 
religions appear to the unbeliever to have arisen by a 
natural process; he professes to be able to show us how all 
our supernatural beliefs are really the most natural things in 
the world, and the restricted application of the term religion 
is contradictory to all his science. On the other hand, the 
believer cannot be expected to allow that science or art are, 
in any of their processes or conclusions, at all more natural 
than that exercise of mind and spirit which leads him beyond 
nature to God. Everyone, therefore, of every opinion, is 
bound to contest the exactness of the meaning which the 
nature of the work imposes upon the words of the title. 

It would be but a small matter to object that the words 
of the title can with difficulty be restricted to the meaning 
here intended. But this difficulty rests upon another which 
touches the whole substance of the book. It is impossible to 
believe that the natural religion which is the subject of the 
book is unconnected as matter of fact with that supernatural 
religion which the book not only distinguishes from, but 
opposes to, the natural. Upon our minds the effect of the 
work has been to strengthen our convictions, on the one 
hand, that man cannot do without a religion, and, on the 
other, that no attempt at a religion of any kind is or can 
be made among us which does not proceed from the influence 
of Christianity, and logically lead to Christianity. Nor are 
we absolutely sure that this conclusion is contrary to the 
intention of the author. We should feel rather ashamed to 
express so much uncertainty regarding the purport of a work 
which we are about to review, if we did not perceive that the 
same doubt has been felt by other critics. The Spectator and 
the Pall Mall Gazette are journals remarkable for critical 
ability, but to the former it appears that the author of Vatural 
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Religion himself accepts Christianity, while the latter declares 
that the assumption that all the fighting is over, and that 
orthodoxy can no longer keep the field, underlies the whole 
of the argument. 

Neither of these intelligent critics would find himself at a 
loss, if he were challenged, to support his view by passages 
from the work itself. On the one hand, we have the express 
statement of the author that he ‘can conceive no religion as 
satisfactory that falls short of Christianity.’ On the other 
hand, the staple of the book consists of systematic attempts 
to prove that there can be real religions which reject 
Christianity. And it is certainly not thought consistent with 
genuine conviction upon any other subject, if the supposed 
possessor of it dispenses with any attempt to show other 
people that their beliefs in any way lead to his, or that they 
would be at all the better for adopting it. 

To us it appears that no mind which has really accepted 
a faith can ever consent to regard it as a peculiar or subjec- 
tive possession of its own. Though grasped, as every belief 
must be, by the internal powers of the mind, it yet (sup- 
posing it true) leads to great and comprehensive outward 
facts, having manifold relations to men and things. And 
when phenomena present themselves which are in the nature 
of religion, the presumption to a believer will always be that 
they result from the great realities to which his faith points 
him : just as a man who possesses a scientific theory of any 
class of natural phenomena will by absolute necessity regard 
other imperfect theories as founded on the facts which his 
own explains in a better way, and as leading in consistency 
up to it. 

This would be true even if there were no historical reason 
for connecting the appearance of religion in unbelievers with 
the operation of God and His revelation. Even if the persons 
in whom the author discerns these religious symptoms had 
never heard of God or of Christ, it would still be natural 
and reasonable for all who do believe in Him to think that 
it is because He exists that His children have been led to 
feelings which look so like His work. But the case becomes 
far stronger when we know as an historical fact that these 
persons live in the midst of a society in which He is recognized, 
and have themselves, for the most part, been brought up to 
believe in Him. We are in absolute contradiction of the 
known laws of heredity if we treat their religious tendencies 
as unconnected with the faith in God which lives and works 
around them. The observation cannot be better stated than 
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in the words of the preface to the fifth edition of Ecce 
Homo :— 

‘If a high and complete morality exists outside the Church, it does 
not often exist independent of it. The atmosphere of Europe has 
been saturated for some fifteen centuries with Christian principles, 
and however far the rebellion against the Church may have spread, 
it may still be called the Moral University of the world—not merely 
the greatest, but the only school of virtue existing. While this is so, 
it is idle for any virtue which springs up in its neighbourhood to 
claim to be independent of it.’ 


This is the very consideration which compels us to regard the 
deeply interesting facts to which this book calls our attention 
as incapable of the independent treatment which it bestows 
upon them. 

The first chapter opens by reminding us with truth that 
the very same dislike to unrealities which has set the Chris- 
tian mind in opposition to the wisdom of this world is now 
shared by science, and produces opposition, not only to the 
learning of the schools, but to the accepted theology. Indeed, 
it is not alone school learning which finds itself thus assailed, 
but also ‘the homely and popular wisdom by which human life 
is guided.’ The words which are in common use among men 
to express the commonest ideas of life and conduct, such as 
mind and matter, morality and expediency, virtue and vice, 
find themselves brought into doubt, and labour under suspi- 
cion of belonging, along with metaphysics and theology, to 
the class of shams pretending to be true knowledge, and 
which the mind, bent upon genuine truth, must call in question 
and perhaps put aside ; and thus the sense of human insufh- 
ciency, extending even to distrust of ourselves, finds a sphere 
in scientific thought, as it has found one from of old in that 
which is Christian. But can this scientific distrust, though it 
rejects religion, be itself religious? It appears to our author 
that it can. Having analysed the system of belief which has 
been supposed absolutely necessary to religion into the three 
principles of a Personal Will as the cause of the Universe, 
the perfect benevolence of that will, and its interference by 
miracles with the order of the universe, he comes to the con- 
clusion that indeed there may be not only religion but 
theology without the admission of any one of the three. For, 
firstly, miracles may be regarded by those who believe in 
them as no more supernatural than any other events. No 
event comes to pass without the will of God working beneath 
the laws which govern it ; and it is but the same will of God 
which exerts itself in miracles, working in them no more and no 
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less according to law than it does in the most ordinary affairs 
Thus an inquirer who does not believe in the occurrence of 
the particular events which we call miracles, may yet have no 
stronger notion of the orderliness of nature than that which 
a Christian would claim to possess. He cannot, therefore 
on this ground, be pronounced incapable of religion ; nor, 
secondly, can disbelief in the benevolence of the supreme 
will be pronounced a decisive religious disability. For many 
nations have believed in gods of a mixed and sometimes of a 
malignant character. And it may even be doubted whether 
the God of the Old Testament or the God of Calvinism can 
be described as purely benevolent. 
Thus two of these three propositions may be denied, and 
yet theology remain possible. The conception of a Personal 
Will as the cause of things may well appear more essential 
But even this, the author thinks, may conceivably be dis- 
pensed with. For in many a theology the conception of 
cause has been little thought of, and the personality of its 
deity has been merely the uxity of certain phenomena. Such 
was the relation of Poseidon to the sea, and Athene to the 
sky. And it would surely be possible to conceive a religious 
system whose deity should be not the cause of phenomena 
but ‘the separate phenomena of the universe, or the universe 
itself altogether conceived personally. Though God and 
Nature are capable of being set in opposition to each other 
and are set in opposition by modern science, which denies 
God and refuses to go beyond Nature; yet these great ideas 
are not so opposed as controversy has represented. It is but 
a partial view of theology which would represent it as dis- 
regarding Nature. Nature is and must be a revelation of God 
Is it not then true that he who studies Nature is studying God 
upon one side, and possesses so far a theology—less consoling 
it may be than that of the Christian, and yet in some respects 
even greater? ‘That man believes in a God who feels him- 
self in the presence of a Power which is not himself, and is 
immeasurably above himself, a Power in the contemplation 
of which he is absorbed, in the knowledge of which he finds 
safety and happiness. To the man of science the words 
Infinity and Eternity, which are little more than words in the 
creeds, become practical realities, as he searches in detail the 
contents of time and space, and finds them inexhaustible 
Nature gives him a law of life, since a first principle of modern 
science is that happiness depends upon knowledge of the 
laws of nature, and conformity to them. Nature with its 
infinite beauty and interest inspires him with awe, with fear, 
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even with love. Nature is very nigh him: so nigh that 
though he can gaze upon her from without, he is yet all the 
time conscious of being a part of her. And though he speaks 
of Nature where the Christian speaks of God, these con- 
siderations show that he is not without a theology. Such is 
the view set before us. 

Now, we disclaim all desire to exaggerate the differences 
between religion and science. We regard it as madness to 
consider any as enemies of religion who do not proclaim them- 
selves to be such. We desire to make the very most of the 
religion which scientific men display. Therefore we anxiously 
concede the utmost weight possible to the considerations 
above suggested. When the author pronounces the idea of 
supernatural interference with the laws of nature to be unes- 
sential to theology, he is but rejecting a conception of miracles 
and a conception of the laws of nature which many defenders 
of Christianity have entirely rejected.'. When he maintains 
that religion may exist without belief in the pure benevolence 
of God, the contention may also be allowed. Bishop Butler 
long ago remarked that the goodness of God was a matter 
with which some speculations made very free, and plainly 
showed his belief that limitations must be placed upon our 
desire to comprehend all views of God’s character under that 
particular conception.? But aman may be perfectly prepared 
to renounce the belief in any interference of God with nature, 
except according to order and to law; he may be perfectly 
ready to submit his conceptions of God’s benevolence to the 
test of experience and the facts of nature. Yet he may be 
quite unprepared to allow that there can be religion where 
the mind does not rise beyond the order and law discerned in 
nature at all, and where men not only refuse to a Supreme 
Being the attribute of benevolence, but refuse to concede that 
we know the existence of any Being, beyond phenomena, of 
whom we can predicate either benevolence or any other 
attribute whatever. 

Even as to the Personality of God we are willing to go 
with the writer as far as we can. It seems to us, indeed, mere 
trifling to say with him that personality, as we know it, 
involves mortality and a body. These accompany person- 
ality, but no one supposes them involved in the idea. But 
it is quite true that various difficulties of thought arise in 
applying to God even the purest conceptions of personality 
of which we are capable. Yet all this, though granted to the 


1 See Butler’s Avalogy, part ii. chap. iv. 


2 Analogy, part i. chap. iil. 
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fullest extent, does but little to establish a common ground 
between the man who believes in a Being whom he calls a 
person, acknowledging at the same time that He is inscruta- 
ble, and the man who not only denies that he sees beyond 
nature a personal Being but any being at all. 

The awe and the interest which scientific pursuits arouse 
cannot be called religious in themselves, unless one is to extend 
that term to every engrossing interest and every emotion of 
awe which man is capable of experiencing. They are sub- 
jective feelings, and may or may not accompany the pursuits 
of science. Nay, it is commonly, and we think rightly, sup- 
posed, that while science opens up vast new regions to the 
awe and admiration of those who are capable of such emo- 
tions, the habit of scientific research is not in itself productive 
of the emotions but the reverse. It is an intellectual and not 
an emotional attitude of mind. The author quotes Balzac’s 
Recherche de f Absolu. He will remember the scene in which 
the hero consoles his wife in her grief by analysing a tear. 

It is claimed that science furnishes a guide to conduct 
because it is a first principle that happiness is to be found in 
conformity to nature. But, though religion is a guide to con- 
duct, it by no means follows that whatever is a guide to 
conduct is religion. A man crossing a railway believes that 
happiness is to be found in keeping out of the way of the 
train ; Gil Blas, in the house of the Archbishop of Granada, 
believes that happiness is to be found in conformity to the 
whims of his master; and these constraints and direction of 
conduct are the parts of nature to which, for the time 
being, it concerns these people to conform. But no one 
would say that there was anything religious in their action 
or in the principle from which it proceeds. And if others 
be more deeply informed as to what nature demands, and 
act more systematically upon the principle of conformity, 
the degree of their information does not convert their prin- 
ciple into religion so long as they are merely avoiding 
dangers which, as matter of intellectual certainty, will assail 
them if they put themselves in the way. 

The intimate union, extending indeed to identity, which 
exists between nature and the observer of nature is not at all 
of that kind which can be called religious. ‘This God is our 
God’ is the expression of religion ; ‘this God is ourselves’ 
would be the negation of it. An illimitable outlook upon 
matter and force somehow attaining consciousness in our- 
selves, and with which we can feel sympathy only by doubt- 
ing whether our consciousness is anything more than matter 
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and force—what is there in this of the religion which comes 
from belief ina Being who, not being ourselves, is, for that 
very reason, the object of our admiration and the supply of 
that inward deficiency which we experience ? 

We have the greatest doubt whether the worship of an 
Unity of Phenomena offered by a mind which declines to 
recognize a cause of them can really be maintained as a 
reality. No doubt heathen religions have put back from 
them the conception of a first cause. But surely their 
divinities were regarded as causes in their various depart- 
ments, so far at least as to overrule and guide the phenomena. 
However these divinities may have been originally mere 
embodiments of phenomena, the conception of them as 
persons having an existence behind phenomena and apart 
from them shows the religious necessities of the human mind. 
It does not appear what real unity in phenomena there can 
be for a mind which does rise to anything beyond them, or 
how it could offer any worship which would not be consciously 
false as being founded on a deliberate figment of its own ; 
the self-indulgent and idolatrous pretence of a unity of which 
it really knows nothing. 

No doubt it is true that to know the laws of nature is to 
know the laws of God: all who believe in Him must believe 
that those who are in contact with nature are in contact with 
Him. And we must believe that He views with love and 
approbation the resolute pursuit of truth in His world, and 
will allow for the involuntary errors of those who have pur- 
sued truth in earnest. If the young lions, roaring after their 
prey, do seek their meat from God, and the whole animal 
creation is said to wait all upon Him, although it knows Him 
not consciously or by name, much more in the highest efforts 
of the human intellect must we recognize a special appeal to 
Him, sure, if it be genuine, to meet its reward from Him. 
Yet these efforts are not a religion to those who use them 
unless they are, in some degree, conscious of Him. Man, 
unlike the lower creation, is capable of a consciousness of 
God, and it is a degradation to man to be content with that 
sort of external contact with His laws which can exist with- 
out any acknowledgment of Himself. 

In what we have said we are so far from depreciating the 
religion of men of science that we hold our author himself to 
have very much exaggerated their want of religion. In the 
first place, he makes too much of the opposition between 
science and religious belief; and, in the second place, he 
supposes that nothing but science influences scientific men. 
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‘ Science,’ he says, ‘ opposes to God, Nature.’ We do not 
so read the verdict of science. So far as we know, science 
does not, by its best accredited representatives, claim to 
fill with nature the place which we give to God. Where we 
place God, science, at the very worst, proclaims a void: it 
acknowledges that an unknowable something lies behind, if, 
indeed, that which is unknowable can be called something. 
But the idea of an unknowable known to exist is impossible 
to grasp ; there is an essential contradiction in the terms of 
the proposition, ‘I know that there is an unknowable.’ It is 
but a kind of attempt to approximate to the expression of an 
idea. The clearness which is wanting in the proposition itself 
must be supplied by the mind which assents to it; and it 
can do so only by throwing greater or less stress upon one or 
other of the terms, and bringing into prominence either, on 
the one hand, the fact that we know, or, on the other, the fact 
that what we know is unknowable. To say that in these 
matters we know, is to believe in some species of revelation ; 
but the strongest believer in revelation cannot deny the term 
‘unknowable’ to an object which we cannot search out to 
perfection. To pronounce it unknowable is to be an Agnostic ; 
yet no Agnostic can deny that he has some kind of know- 
ledge of that to which he knows the term ‘ unknowable’ to 
belong. The formula of the Agnostic is therefore the same 
as that of the believer, only with a greater emphasis laid upon 
the mysterious and inscrutable element in our knowledge. 

There is then a gap in the circle of knowledge which the 
veriest man of science can draw around himself. And it is 
through this gap, as we conceive, that those feelings enter 
which the author terms ‘the religion of science,’ and which 
he ascribes to science itself. Hence must come the sense of 
unity and the worship of it, for neither can be found in the 
phenomena themselves. Hence must come the religious 
desire of conformity to nature, for nature in itself can only 
supply lifeless physical rules to which, in themselves, it is 
impossible to pay any reverence. The religion of the man of 
science must be found in something beyond science. 

This being so, is it reasonable to forget that he is, by the 
nature of his position, something more than a man of science ? 
By the very make of his human mind science cannot be 
everything to him. There must be many hours in which it 
sleeps, and the feelings awake through which mankind have 
sought refuge in religion. Moreover he is a man born and 
bred in a religious tradition. His own principles forbid 
him to regard himself as an isolated being who can believe 
VOL, XV.—NO. XXIX. oO 
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and feel as he chooses. If he would obey, in the highest 
sense, his own law of conformity to nature, he must seek 
some brotherhood with the rest of mankind in their deeper 
experiences. And this, to our mind, is the real common 
ground between the religion of the man of science and of the 
theologian. It is a real community both of principle and 
feeling. The one knows and feels something of what the 
other knows and feels. The knowledge and feeling may be 
more indefinite in one who only believes in the revelation of an 
unknowable Power in the totality of phenomena than in one 
who believes in God revealed through Christ. But there is 
genuine common ground. And to point this out seems to us 
more hopeful for the cause of final agreement than to give 
the man of science permission to forget his spiritual kindred 
and his father’s house, and make believe that he can find a 
religion where he will never find it, within the bounds of 
unassisted science itself. 

The second chapter opens with a mournful declaration. 
The author informs us that the idea of ‘a God revealed in 
nature’ has been suggested by him not as worthy of replacing 
the Christian view, or even as a commencement from which 
we must rise by logical necessity to the Christian view, but 
because this is the God whom the present age actually does 
and, in spite of all opposition, certainly will worship. It is a 
monstrous exaggeration of the existing unbelief to imply 
that the present age has ceased to worship the God of Chris- 
tianity. But what is implied is even more than this. The 
author is not speaking of those in the present age who 
worship nothing at all; his persuasion is that those in the 
present who worship, worship rather a God revealed in nature 
than the Christian God. Our estimate of the case is very 
different. We hold that while the number of those who still 
worship as Christians is vast, the number who, having aban- 
doned Christian worship, retain any worship at all, is infini- 
tesimally small; and of those who do, very few indeed would 
describe themselves as worshipping ‘a God revealed in 
nature. That is a form of expression which has a definite 
and recognized meaning. It means that God is one thing 
and nature another, and that through nature we come to 
know God. This theory does not appear to the author to be 
one from which, by logical necessity, we rise to the Christian 
view : we distinctly claim that it is. We are bound by the 
strictest reason to proceed from it, not indeed to Christianity, 
but to the Christian view of God. For the Christian view of 
God is that of a Being distinct from the universe, and capable 
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of revealing Himself as a being by facts known to man. Now, 
a ‘God revealed in nature’ must be just such a being. We 
are astonished the author does not perceive that this concep- 
tion opens the way directly to the question whether God is 
revealed in the facts of Christianity which claim to be tangible 
facts of nature as much as any others that meet us in the 
world ? 

What can have persuaded the author to the doleful pre- 
sage which stands at the head of the next chapter ?—that 
a view which he regards as unsatisfactory, and unworthy to 
replace the Christian, is yet one which the age will, in spite of 
all opposition, certainly adopt. Such prophetic anticipations 
of what the age is going to do come quite naturally from 
those who hail the anticipation with pleasure. But to hold 
that the age is irreversibly committed to a downward pro- 
gress is a pessimistic condition of mind which gives us little 
hope of aid in the difficulties of the time from the mind which 
propounds it. 

The object of this chapter is the abuse of the word 
Atheism. No wise believer will desire to fix that awful 
charge upon any party which itself disclaims atheism. But we 
really cannot go with the author so far as to consider that it 
matters little whether a party calls itself atheistic or not. We 
must confess that to us it matters a great deal. We suppose 
that if any party calls itself atheistic it must understand its 
own mind, and little hope of real conciliation is to be found in 
assuring it that, however it may think itself atheistic, we know 
better. 

An atheist, we are informed, is not a man who disbe- 
lieves in the goodness of God, or in His distinctness from 
nature, or in His personality. Atheism is disbelief in 
the existence of God. Now the question whether atheism 
is distinct from disbelief in the goodness of God, or from 
belief in His personality, depends entirely upon the defi- 
nition of the word God which we give. But we do not our- 
selves perceive how anyone who disbelieves God’s distinctness 
from nature can be regarded otherwise than as a disbeliever 
in God. If nature is to be taken in the common sense of the 
expression, it means the visible and tangible universe with its 
movements. And to say that we can believe in God without 
believing Him distinct from these appears to us as absurd as 
to say that you can believe in a steersman who is not distinct 
from his rudder. Of course anyone might use the word steers- 
man in such a sense as to include rudder. But it would be a 


wholly new use of the word. And even then the word would 
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denote something distinct from rudder, because it would mean 
the rudder and something more. 

Disbelief in the existence of God means, we learn, not 
disbelief in the distinctness of the idea which the word con- 
veys, but disbelief in any regularity in the universe to which 
a man must conform himself under penalties. The real 
atheism is moral atheism, and the purest form of it might 
be called by the general name of wilfulness. We know 
not where, either in the general agreement of thinkers, or 
in any argument which he himself advances, the author has 
obtained licence thus lightly to identify the idea of any regu- 
larity in the universe with that of the existence of God. 
We indeed cannot tell whence the idea of the regularity 
of the universe, not only as regards the part of it which 
has been observed, but as regards that part which is un- 
known or future, can be obtained without belief in a super- 
intending mind which secures it. Still, the idea of the regu- 
larity of nature and the idea of God, however connected, are, 
in themselves, distinct. And if a man does manage to believe 
in the regularity of the universe, while refusing to follow out 
his belief to anything beyond the universe, we discern true 
atheism in his condition of mind, however conscious he may 
be that he must, under penalties, conform to this regularity. 
For his conformity may take place without any moral con- 
sent. He may display wilfulness in its worst forms. His 
acquaintance with the regular sequences of the universe is a 
mere intellectual knowledge, and he may use it as the instru- 
ment of a thoroughly godless will. A Napoleon using his 
knowledge of the principles of war, and of the circumstances 
of his time, for the purposes of ambition is a striking ex- 
ample of conformity to the laws of nature; he is an equally 
striking example of wilfulness. Nor will you be able to 
divest conformity to the laws of nature of the same character 
until you arrive at the belief that there is something essen- 
tially moral in the government of the universe, and that there 
can be no true conformity which is not moral. This belief 
will be felt by most men to point directly to a God, working 
indeed through and in nature, but distinct from it in His own 
existence. 

The author draws powerful and gloomy pictures of a 
mind which, pledged to orthodoxy, feels the system give way, 
and pushes forward in despair and in defiance the most vehe- 
ment assertion of that which is really felt to be most doubt- 
ful, and at last secretly confesses itself on the wrong side, a 
conscious hypocrite, an atheist of the most genuine kind. 
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We are far indeed from denying either the hatefulness of the 
type or the possibility of its actual occurrence. But the 
superior hatefulness of secret murder does not deprive the 
proceedings of a cruel conqueror either of their murderous 
character or of the mischief which they spread on a scale far 
wider than that of the secret assassin. He who deprives the 
mass of mankind of the idea of God and of moral law is a 
genuine atheist both in belief and in action, even though he 
himself may derive from the Christian society into which 
he has been born, or from the habits and interests which his 
intellectual pursuits excite in him, a law of life for himself 
which may be rigidly moral. 

Most readers will find very great difficulty in accepting an 
assertion which seems to the author evident : namely, that ‘ the 
theology of the book of Job, of many of the Psalms—e.g. the 
104th—of many passages in the Prophets, of many discourses 
of Christ, of many passages of the Epistles, would remain 
unaffected if Supernaturalism were entirely abandoned.’ To 
us the one thing evident is that the author must use the 
word ‘ supernatural’ in a sense different from that which we 
have been accustomed to attribute to it. He must consider 
the expression to denote supernatural facts as distinguished 
from supernatural existences. For it is impossible it should 
escape him that the distinctive intention of the 1o4th Psalm, 
and all such like passages, is to ascribe the events of nature 
to a supernatural power—namely, God. He must then 
actually refuse to include such a Power under the term ‘the 
supernatural.’ But we maintain that this is a most unreason- 
able restriction. The word is far more properly applied to 
existences beyond the world than to facts in the world. It 
has been already pointed out by the author himself that the 
propriety of applying the word supernatural to any facts is 
of very doubtful correctness, because it may probably be the 
case that there is no power whatever, in any sense of the 
word power, employed in a miracle which is:not also em- 
ployed in some different form in the ordinary operations of 
nature. Natural and supernatural will in this case be applic- 
able to all facts alike according to the way in which you look 
at them. On the other hand, we may be quite sure that there 
must be something above nature in the Being who sets these 
powers in operation. He Himself, though He works in 
nature, must be above the system of operations which we call 
by that name. God is supernatural, and while you may deny 
that this or that fact, or that any fact, out of the course of His 
ordinary work in nature, has ever happened, you yet cannot 
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deny the possibility of a supernatural existence without denying 
Him, thereby becoming an atheist. The author of the 104th 
Psalm would certainly have deemed it self-evident that the 
Lord Who rejoices in His works must be above His works. 

The third chapter, however, opens with a passage which 
shows us very plainly how the subject just mentioned presents 
itself to the author. Let it be granted, he says, or let it be 
denied, ‘that Nature is merely the collective name for a 
number of co-existences and sequences, and that God is 
merely a synonym for Nature. The same questions, he 
acutely remarks, may be raised concerning the human as 
well as concerning the Divine Being. Some may consider 
the human body as the habitation of a soul which is distinct 
from it ; some may deny this. Some may regard and some 
refuse to regard man merely as the collective name for a 
number of processes; and some may ascribe to him freewill, 
others think of him as the necessary product of physical 
influences. Important as these distinctions may be, ‘they do 
not affect the fact that the human being is there, and they 
do not prevent us from regarding him with strong feelings.’ 
And the same is true of the Divine Being. 

This is an all-important illustration of the religious ques- 
tion. And our remarks upon it would be two. Firstly, that 
it is too much to say that the habit of regarding man as a 
number of processes and as the necessary product of physical 
influences does not hinder us from believing that the human 
being is there, or from regarding him with strong feelings. 
It does not, indeed, wholly do so, because it is difficult to carry 
out this view to practical completeness. But such a way of 
thinking has a real tendency to make us doubt whether the 
human being is there after all. It throws doubt, and if com- 
pletely believed it would bring actual annihilation, upon the 
very conception of a being. Equally sure is it that such a 
view of man must tend to the extinction of strong feelings 
regarding him. We may by a certain inconsistency feel 
anger or love towards a number of processes or the product 
of physical influences: if product be not too strong an ex- 
pression of real existence to be applied to mere phenomena. 
But the more consistently we are able to feel in this way 
about men, the less will be our anger or our love. And if 
we were able to feel so altogether all possibility of anger or 
of love would be gone. 

And our second remark is that this obscuration of the 
sense of being and this abatement of feeling occur with far 
greater strength in our relations to God than in those we 
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bear to man. In thought about God the determination to 
recognize nothing but processes and products of physical in- 
fluence lead point-blank to the declaration that no being is 
there where men have been used to find God. In whatever 
way we think about man, there remains at all events under 
our eyes a certain unity or concentration of a number of 
processes at the point where former thinkers would have 
recognized the being called a man. But there is no such 
unity and no such concentration cognizable by us to stand 
for the notion of God.’ He is not phenomenal, and if the 
succession of phenomena be all that we can recognize, then 
the very appearance of His Being is gone. And it is almost 
needless to say that with the power to recognize His Being 
we lose all power to regard Him with any feelings either of 
resentment or of affection. Without belief in the supernatural 
there can therefore be no theology. 

These considerations introduce the question whether, if 
theology could exist without the supernatural, religion could 
do so too? In order to understand this question we are 
invited by the author to apprehend the difference between 
two kinds of knowledge, the one of which he calls practical, 
familiar, or imaginative knowledge, the other theoretic or 
scientific knowledge. The former has precedence in order of 
time. All natural objects are grasped experimentally by the 
mind before the theory of them is known. And sometimes 
it appears as if the practical knowledge grew weaker in pro- 
portion as the scientific advanced. Witness the instinctive 
skill of savages in apprehending physical phenomena and 
their connexions. This kind of knowledge is far the more 
interesting and fascinating, for it takes hold of the possessor 
by the most plastic side of his nature. But just because it is 
so fascinating it has mischievous Consequences, being apt to 
fill the mind with prejudice and hasty misconceptions. These 
science, when it arrives, seeks to correct, and a contest between 
the two species of knowledge ensues, which causes bitter pain, 
but results at last in the triumph of truth. Yet imperfections 
accompany the victory. The mind is placed in a new relation 
to the universe. Its victory over superstition has been won by 
restraining imagination and feeling. In order not to be misled 
by feeling it has been forced artificially to deaden feeling. And 
so, as the scientific spirit becomes more and more supreme, a 
shudder of discomfort passes over those whose business is 
with realizing and not with testing knowledge. An imagina- 
tive eclipse obscures in turn the material universe and man 
and God. First, the natural mythology which found objects 
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of love in trees and streams becomes incomprehensible to us. 
Next, man reckons his own being among things more than 
half explained, and still more surely the mind absolutely 
sinks into an incapacity of grasping the idea of God. What 
is the remedy? The author believes it is to be found in the 
study of nature becoming universal. In this he holds there 
may be found, though not the same encouragement as in 
Christianity, yet enough encouragement to keep men, even 
though precariously, from crime, from apathy, and from 
suicide, the awful spirits to which the man is in danger of 
surrendering himself who, measuring the force within him 
against the necessity without, feels the force too weak and 
the necessity too strong. 

We desire to point attention to that distinction between 
two kinds of knowledge upon which this whole speculation 
rests. The distinction is in the highest degree suggestive. 
Yet we doubt whether the author himself perceives its full 
significance. As we understand him, he conceives the sub- 
stance of the knowledge to be in both cases the same. But 
for the mere man of action the knowledge is helped on the 
one side, warped and perverted on the other, by the aid of the 
imagination ; for the man of science it so entirely loses these 
helps and additions as to be stripped, not only of its errors, 
but also of its practical force. Now, to us it seems that the 
two species of knowledge differ, not only in respect of 
imaginative additions, but of their means of attaining truth, 
and that science with all its gains is apt to lose, not only the 
pleasure and active use of the truths which the simple heart 
knows, but also much of the truths themselves. 

Thus stands the case. Man, like the plant or like one of 
the lower animals, is an organism in the midst of an environ- 
ment ; for him as for them the problem is how best to adapt 
the organism to the environment.” But for him the problem 
is more complicated, and involves both higher promise in 
cases of success and greater dangers of failure. The in- 
tellectual effort to ascertain the nature of the organism itself, 
and the nature of the environment, is part of the process of 
adaptation. But this intellectual adjustment has no prece- 
dence over adjustments of feeling and emotion. They are 
but parts of the same process of action and reaction between 
the man anid his surroundings. Truth is the name for right 
adjustment between the mind and itself, and between the 
mind and outward things. And there is a subjective truth of 
feeling and of the moral nature when we feel and act rightly, 
just as of the intellect when we think rightly. Also there 
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are objective truths which correspond to our emotions and 
our consciences, as well as to our minds. The objects which 
correspond to our feelings and moral powers can only be 
apprehended by those faculties ; and accordingly the intellect 
can only recognize the truth of those objects by accepting 
the teaching of the feelings and the conscience. 

The most obvious instance of this is perhaps to be found 
in our intercourse with our fellow-men. The characters of 
the persons with whom we have to live, and the proper way of 
ordering ourselves toward them, are departments of truth in 
the strictest and most momentous sense. But they are truths 
which cannot be apprehended by the exercise of thought alone. 
Our affections and consciences must be alive in order even 
to understand, and much more to solve, the problem, what is 
the nature of these people who live near us, and how may we 
guide ourselves truly toward them. It is because so much 
truth is matter of feeling and morality that these faculties 
wrongly exercised are capable of leading men into so much 
falsehood. If truth were merely matter of intellect the 
feelings might indeed beguile us into forgetting to exercise 
it. But it is because the feelings themselves are organs for 
the apprehension of truth, that when they act wrongly, or 
refuse to act, men go so hopelessly wrong. 

Thus the truth of our own nature and of our state, which 
after all is what we mean by knowledge, comes to us through 
a mass of mental impressions, intellectual conclusions, and 
emotional feelings. The ideal condition of man—that which 
would assimilate his state to that of the rest of the creatures, 
each in its place—would not be a state in which any one of 
these faculties should gain the exclusive possession of the man 
or claim to be the sole organ of truth, but one which they 
should aid, correct, and limit, each the other. On this basis 
science first presents its claim ; a just claim, and founded on 
deep necessity. For it is found by experience that the 
affections and the fancy, with all their uses, are full of possi- 
bilities of error. The profession of science is that it will tell 
us what is truly around us and within us. It is but common 
sense systematized. Evidently science, in performing this 
useful office, should have regard to all the relations of man 
to things, and all the guidance which all his faculties rightly 
exercised are capable of conveying. As it proceeds on its 
way science comes at last to regard man himself not merely 
in his active relations to things around, but in theory, as part 
of the system of things. In this way man becomes as much 

an external subject of contemplation to himself as any other 
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part of the universe. But this method involves a great 
danger. The men who use it have not two minds, with the 
one of which they can feel while they theorize with the other. 
They have but one mind, which as it is more and more cast 
into the frame of theory becomes less and less capable of 
that species of natural exercise in regard to things around, 
by which so much of the knowledge of what is outside of us, 
and of our proper relation to it, must be furnished. It is not 
merely that some of the adornments and charms of know- 
ledge vanish, but some of the materials of knowledge itself. 
And science, which began by promising to tell us what is 
around us in order that we may feel rightly, ends by 
destroying our feelings, so that we become incapable of 
thinking save as science tells us we must think. When in 
Balzac’s wonderful study Balthazar de Claes forgets his love 
to his wife and children in his devotion to science, he loses 
not merely some of the ornaments or aids of truth, but truth 
itself: the truth of his own nature and its surroundings, 
which can only be found by the free exercise of all his facul- 
ties, and is lost when these are fettered by his science. And 
it is but too easy to imagine a man, ora race of men, in whom 
this failure in furnishing to himself the materials of a full study 
of life should be not merely a forgetfulness of freer judgments 
in the past, but a permanent disability tending to perpetuate 
itself. Our author finds the remedy in the study of nature. 
Possibly he may be right, but, if so, nature and the study of 
nature must be taken in a wider meaning than he hints at. 
Science, not finding in itself all the materials for a study of 
that most important part of nature, the mind of man, should 
seek it in an ample and discriminating consideration of the 
history of that mind; a study in which no preconceived 
theory should hinder recognition of the facts. 

Religion affords the most striking instance of the opera- 
tion of these principles. Of course we are not ignorant that 
science has professed to recognize the necessity of a wide 
accumulation of the facts of man’s religious history, and that 
considerable advances have been made towards carrying out 
that object. It is found that throughout the whole history of 
man there has grown with his growth, and persistently 
asserted itself against all opposing influences, a belief in his 
actual contact with the supernatural. As this supernatural 
always seemed to him to transcend all the limitations of his 
own consciousness, it may be called a contact with the 
infinite ; as it always seemed to him to mingle with his life, 
it may be called a consciousness of revelation. Amid all the 
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varieties of human ecligieine, letheding even those which like 
Buddhism recognize no personal God, this consciousness of 
contact with the infinite is an universal fact, and equally 
universal are attempts at worship and service of the infinite 
thus known. 

The facts could not be better stated than they have been 
in the recent Discours de Réception of M. Pasteur, who, we 
suppose, has a right to speak on behalf of science. M. Littré 
had defined Positivism as ‘all that is done in society in order 
to organize it according to the positive, that is to say, the 
scientific, conception of the world.’ 


‘I am ready,’ says M. Pasteur, ‘to accept this definition, provided 
that rigorous application be made of it; but the great and palpable 
gap in the system is that in its positive conception of the world it 
takes no account of the most important of positive ideas, that of the 
infinite. 

‘ Beyond this starry vault, what is there? New starry heavens. 
Be it so: and beyond those? The human spirit, urged on by an 
irresistible force, will never cease to ask what is beyond. Would it 
stop at any point either in space or time ; as the point where it stops 
is but a finite greatness, only greater than all those which precede, 
the mind has scarcely looked at it when the inevitable question 
recurs, without which its curiosity cannot be appeased.- It knows 
not what to answer; beyond are spaces, times and extensions 
without limits. No one understands these words. He who pro- 
claims the existence of the Infinite—and no one can escape from it— 
concentrates in this affirmation more of the supernatural than there 
is in all the religions ; for the idea of the Infinite possesses this 
double character, that it forces itself on the mind, yet is incom- 
prehensible. When this idea seizes on the understanding one can 
but prostrate oneself. In the piercing anguish of such moments we 
must leave the domain of reason ; all the resources of our intellec- 
tual life threaten to give way ; we feel that we are about to be 
seized by the sublime madness of Pascal. These positive and 
primary ideas, with all their consequences in the life of societies, 
positivism gratuitously dismisses. 

‘1 see everywhere the inevitable expression of the idea of the 
Infinite in the world. By it the supernatural is at the bottom of every 
heart. The idea of God is a form of the idea of the Infinite, and as 
long as the mystery of the Infinite shall weigh on human thought, 
so long shall temples be raised for the worship of the Infinite, whether 
the God be called Brahma, Allah, Jehovah, or Jesus.’ 


What, then, should be the practical and permanent result 
from these observations to the man of science, who makes 
them? Surely this, that in order to be true, as science tells 
him he ought to be, to the essential facts of his humanity, 
he ought to find in himself, and to use in his life, a concep- 
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tion so essentially the heritage of his race as religion is. 
And yet the study of Comparative Religion, and of the 
history of religious development, appears often to leave 
men without any religion of their own. It places them 
in a permanent condition of observation ; it fetters in them 
that very acticn of spiritual forces which science itself teaches 
them to be natural to man. The true conclusion from the 
persistence of the religious idea amidst the differences of 
religions is that there must be something in it, and that we 
must surrender ourselves to the religion which seems to us the 
best. And the narrowest of fanatics, who holds to his own belief 
without even knowing the existence of any other, is more 
true to the religious traditions of mankind, than the man of 
science who, with the completest information about religious 
theory, possesses no religion of his own. In acquiring the 
power of knowing religion from without, he has lost the 
power of knowing it from within. He has habituated himself 
to a method which is proper to a disembodied intellect, 
regarding all human life as a subject of study, but not to a 
man who is partaker of human life himself. And this is a 
clear loss not only of knowledge, but of that kind of know- 
ledge which is most proper to our state, and most in harmony 
with the way in which the other creatures look forth upon 
the world. 

That which science surrenders in assuming its peculiar 
mental attitude is therefore knowledge in the proper sense of 
the word. Science, then, is little likely to find in its own 
sphere anything which can supply the place of that which it 
has lost. In order that the knowledge of nature should have 
this effect, it would be necessary that nature should be 
known, not only with the accompaniment of feeling and 
emotion, but also with the sense of a mysterious Power 
underlying nature, and to which the heart of man owes 
adoration and allegiance. It is undoubtedly possible, it is 
even natural, that the mind of man should thus come in con- 
tact with nature. But the scientific method does not, of 
itself, include this species of contact. Science only concerns 
itself with processes, Nature, in the view of science, means only 
the collective processes of nature. The knowledge of nature 
which can _ supply either theology or religion is of the very 
same kind which Christians find in Christ, and which enables 
them to see God manifested there. And if the man of science 
would be partaker of this knowledge of nature he must 
determine not merely to add on a certain amount of imagina- 
tion to his knowledge, but to know things in a different way, 
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to place himself in contact with the Power from which nature, 
and man as a part of nature, proceeds, instead of merely 
noting her methods of procedure. 

The chapter entitled ‘Three Kinds of Religion’ abounds, 
like those which precede it, in suggestive thoughts and 
charming expressions, but also, we must say, in the per- 
verse identification of things absolutely and admittedly 
different. The worship of humanity, we are informed, 
belongs to the very essence of Christianity itself, and only 
becomes heretical by being separated from the worship of 
Deity. But the worship of humanity does not exist in Chris- 
tianity apart from the worship of Deity. It is not capable 
of being thought of as a separate thing. The worship of 
humanity is in no other sense the essence of Christianity 
than breathing some one of the constituent gases of our air 
can be said to be essential to life. It could not be breathed 
alone, nor could humanity be worshipped alone by any 
Christian. And that for several reasons, among which we 
need only mention two: that humanity is not a deity which 
has a real existence ; and, secondly, that it is not worthy of 
our worship. Humanity raised to union with Deity is the 
object of Christian worship, but the union of the two great 
ideas is essentially different from one of them alone. 

With respect to the Religion of Nature, we find it equally 
impossible to forget, ignore, or in any wise obscure, the 
difference between the worship of a being manifested in 
nature and the worship of nature itself. The name of 
Wordsworth is offered as an example of this religion. But 
Wordsworth named the name of God, and meant what he 
said. Wordsworth showed in his Ecclesiastical Sonnets, as in 
many another place, that the same habit of mind with which 
he studied nature was carried to the study of mankind and of 
the Church ; and that this habit was one which worshipped 
not them, but a Spirit seen through them. It may be true, 
indeed, as Mr. Myers in his admirable monograph contends, 
that while he united the religion of the philosopher with that 
of the Churchman, he could not unite the religion of the 
philosopher with that of the saint. Still it seems to us quite 
intolerable that any man should profess to know Words- 
worth’s faith better than Wordsworth himself, and say that the 
man who so distinctly believed in God and worshipped Him 
can ever be said to ‘worship trees, and fountains, and flowers 
for themselves and as they are. And, indeed, who could have 
supposed that the same writer who indited these words could, 
a few pages further, give this description of Wordsworth’s 
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religion ?—-f From the Eternal Being, among whose mountains 
he wandered, there came to his heart steadfastness, stillness, 
a sort of reflected or reproduced eternity.’ How is it possi- 
ble, consistently with seriousness of thought, to talk of the 
same mind as worshipping the flowers for themselves, and 
again as deriving steadfastness from the Being whose are the 
mountains and, we suppose, the flowers too? It is impossible 
for anyone who believes in a Being whose are the grand and 
beautiful things of the world to worship them without the 
thought of Him. 

The Second Part of the work bears the title ‘ Natural 
Religion Applied’ The First Part has not, indeed, left us 
without hints enabling us very well to understand what is the 
best application of his natural religion which the author 
knows how to make. But the practical use and power of any 
religion is, after all, so much the most important point in it, 
that we turn with considerable interest to this further 
development of the subject. We find, in the first place, a 
chapter entitled ‘Religion and the World.’ Religion is of 
three kinds: there is the religion of humanity in its various 
forms, of which the most conspicuous is Christianity ; the 
religion of visible things, or paganism, which, though gene- 
rally a low type, yet, in its classical form, became the nurse 
of art ; and the religion of God, which worships a unity, con- 
ceived in one way or other as holding the universe together. 

We really cannot let the last phrase pass without observing 
that a unity cannot hold things together. Nothing can do 
that but a Power. It would be unnecessary to make this 
obvious remark if the confusion of two ideas so distin- 
guishable to everybody as that of the unity of things and 
the Ruler of things were not habitual with the author. 
But to proceed. In these times, we are told, the ancient 
religion of humanity, which has so long reigned under the 
name of Christianity, is assailed on’ the one side by the 
higher paganism under the name of Art, and on the other by 
a peculiarly severe and stern form of Theism under the name 
of Science. Art and science, we are told, are not secular, 
but have the nature of religion. They are capable of that in 
which, according to the author, religion essentially consists— 
namely, habitual and regulated admiration. And if we thus 
regard them, and recognize on the other hand that secularity 
consists not in the absence of one of these kinds of worsnip 
but of all, then we shall see that ‘the world’ is not favoured 
but very emphatically repudiated by the spirit of the present 
time. 
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This would indeed be a happy discovery, but we must 
beware of adopting it too hastily. It has ever been the 
resource of easy-going governments to put an end to rebel- 
lions by proclaiming the rebels the very good friends of order ; 
and that the world is emphatically repudiated by the spirit 
of the present time would, we fancy, be pronounced by Pro- 
fessor Huxley, or Mr. Matthew Arnold, or Mr. Ruskin, no 
less than by ourselves, to be much too good news to be true. 
We shall begin what we-have to say about the matter by the 
observation that habitual and regulated admiration, while 
doubtless it is a necessary part of religion, is yet a very 
incomplete definition of the whole meaning of the word. To 
define religion as admiration is to regard it purely as a sub- 
jective state of feeling. But religion is not merely a state of 
feeling. It carries through its every phase its original impli- 
cation of a constraining Power. It comes to bind the various 
faculties of the man and to bind the various minds of many 
men together. This authority which it has over the various 
faculties implies, of itself, that it has sympathies with many 
various parts of the mind, and can make its entrance bv 
specially appealing to any one of various faculties ; but it 
also implies that when religion has made its entrance there 
shall be nothing incomplete in its work upon the man or the 
society, but that, in one way or another, it shall be felt 
throughout the whole. 

Christianity has, as must be granted, displayed the most 
wonderful power of appealing to various faculties in man and 
to men of various minds. But can Art claim to have done 
so? Art, we readily admit, is a constituent of religion ; we 
will not even quarrel about the question whether it might not, 
of itself, be said to be a religion. But, if so, you would 
have to take the word art in a much wider meaning than that 
which is ordinarily applied to it, because you have to call 
upon it to do a work in human life which is now done by 
influences to which quite other names are given. You would 
have to bring home the idea of beauty to more than the few 
select spirits who now cultivate it; you would have to teach 
an art of human life as well as one of painting and sculpture ; 
above all, you would have to establish external models and 
authorities of art which might urge people who have no 
feeling of beauty to attempt the acquisition of it, and those 
who possessed it to improve it in themselves under the con- 
stant pressure of a sense of duty and obedience. 

When you had attempted all this, you might, perhaps, 
conceive the suspicion that Christianity had been for eighteen 
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centuries teaching the religion of art with better effect and 
success than you are likely to compass. What we call ‘the 
arts’ have flourished under Christianity, and received from it 
not merely patronage but vital inspiration. But this is a very 
small part indeed of the work Christianity has done for the 
religion of art. To estimate this as a whole, you would have 
to consider how the conception, or rather, let us say, the 
unconscious and instinctive pursuit, of the beautiful has been 
extended among men and made a constraining influence 
upon them. From the one Person of our Lord, as we see 
Him in the Gospels, poetry, order, fitness, the nameless spirit 
of beauty, or whatever else you can conceive to belong to 
art in its highest sense, have made their way among vast 
masses of the most uncultivated of men, and through ages in 
which except for it every gleam of art would seem to have 
been absent ; and now a certain section of men, devoted to 
art and nothing else, who have never found the secret how to 
make art a constraining or uniting power, claim to represent 
the religion of art as opposed to Christianity. It is much as 
when doctrinaire statesmen claim to represent Liberty as 
against the British Constitution. It is true that they think of 
nothing else but liberty, and Englishmen through their his- 
tory have followed many other principles besides ; but it may 
be that these principles are necessary to make liberty an 
actual possession among men, and, at all events, there is a 
strong presumption in favour of a system which has shown 
itself able to work. 

The parallel is very exact. For a religion must surely, 
like a government, be able to assert itself as an institution 
among mankind. And what we doubt is whether art alone, 
any more than liberty alone, could do so much, Let us, for 
the moment, grant that our author is justified in excluding 
so many elements from the idea of religion which have been 
hitherto thought essential to it. Let us stigmatize with him the 
recognized principle of morality as mere decorum, and allow 
that a religion may be a very good religion though allowing 
considerable relaxations in this respect. This is much to grant, 
for to our mind the morality of an Art Religion—that is to 
say, morality regarded as beautiful conduct—ought to be as 
pure and untainted as the morality of a sterner source. But 
even supposing Art Religion could dispense with morality 
altogether, it must at least contain elements to secure its own 
continued life and propagation. What religion of mere art 
has ever done so? How long did art in Greece continue 
to live after the old Greek faith had ceased to be a reality, 
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and so left art to its own resources? In order to continue a 
vigorous existence as a religion, art must supply to its votaries 
industry, perseverance, discipline; instead whereof it has 
always been found that when art has been left to stand alone 
it has speedily decayed for want of being able to supply from 
its own stores the moral qualities necessary to secure its own 
continuance. Certainly the art of our own day gives little 
promise of possessing the fibre to exist asa guiding principle 
of human lives if it were separated from the help of that 
Christianity which it, or our author on its behalf, so much 
despises. 

It is a hardy thing to set up art as opposed to Chris- 
tianity for a religion. But it is still more daring to claim a 
divorce and separate maintenance on the part of ‘ that worship 
of God which is the soul of all philosophy and science.’ You 
thus refuse the name of philosophy and science to the pursuits 
of that considerable section of the seekers for physical and 
metaphysical truth, who would altogether decline to be placed 
in opposition to Christianity, or to seek their worship in phi- 
losophy and science alone. And you would have to cast 
yourself upon a section which would with equal decision deny 
that any worship of God furnished the soul of their pursuits 
at all. We believe that their estimate is perfectly correct. 
They do not claim to possess a religion, and they have none. 
Although contact with the laws of God’s kingdom in nature 
is undoubtedly contact with Him, and knowledge of them in 
a certain sense knowledge of Him, yet it is not knowledge of 
Him to minds which deliberately refuse to recognize it in that 
character. There is indeed an unconscious knowledge of God. 
The New Testament speaks of the pre-Christian generations 
as being in contact with Christ, moved by His Spirit on the 
one hand, or on the other tempting Him by their sins. But 
these generations had not possessed and rejected the oppor- 
tunity of knowing Him consciously. 

The study of the laws of nature is certainly no more to be 
called a religion than is the study of theology. In respect of 
theology, it has always been recognized that a man might be 
a learned and curious inquirer, and yet never assume the reli- 
gious attitude of mind towards the truths which he studied. 
He may indeed find, as may any student of any subject, enough 
of interest in his pursuits to call him away from sensual indul- 
gences or worldly ambition. He may acquire the most truthful 
and careful habits of search and proof; but he may be roused 
to none of those emotions, none of that spiritual contact with 
a Presence behind the things of which he thinks, to which the 
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title Religion properly belongs. And indeed it has been found 
in respect of theology that reflection and inquiry are so dif- 
ferent from religion, that it is difficult for the same person to 
excel in both. The theologian may also possess religion ; 
but so far as his peculiar work in life is concerned, he will be 
laying up stores of truth which others will feed on more than 
he has been able to do. Is it not probable that the same 
thing will take place in respect of the laws of nature; and 
that, even if they be capable of furnishing a religion, it will 
be for those who have not been so occupied with them as 
subjects of inquiry as to be hindered from using them in the 
way of submissive and devotional feeling ? 

And when you have passed on your natural laws to minds 
of the religious character, you will find that these minds have 
been obliged for religious purposes to alter them exactly in 
those points on which they have seemed in conflict with the 
Christian theology. These laws, in order to furnish practical 
religion, must be endowed with intellect and love. And for 
men who have come to regard laws in this way, there will be 
absolutely no difference of principle from the faith which re- 
cognizes the intention and the love of God for man revealed 
in Christ, except this, that the Christian faith openly and 
truthfully acknowledges the personal Being in whom it finds 
rest: the nature-worshipper must presume for his worship a 
personality not given in his thought. 

Christians then have reason to believe that whatever 

effort of faith they have to make must be made by anyone 
who practises a religion of any kind; and none can make 
it with the same reason and decision as he that believes 
in a God who has revealed Himself. Our author, however, 
reserves all his charity for those who profess—or if they knew 
themselves as he knows them would profess—the religion of 
science. He has none to spare for us poor Christians. Here 
is the description of our religion :— 
‘Its system is full of survivals, its text-books have been left too long 
without revision, its teaching is so archaic as to be in great part 
scarcely intelligible without the aid of ancient history, while the 
method of tests and exclusions has drained it of intellectual vigour, 
and has left it mainly under the control of anxious, nerveless minds ; 
so that it is hardly listened to by men of the world except on the 
ground that Anility and Puerility after all are forces, and might do 
untold mischief if they were needlessly provoked.’ 


These sentences we fear may be ascribed to a desire to 
convince us that we are dealing with a very superior person 
indeed. But so contemptuous an utterance merely assures 
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us that its author is little fitted to treat the religious 
phenomena around him. Whatever is to be said of the 
Christianity of the time, it is the only religion of all he has 
described which is doing the work which universal mankind 
have agreed a religion ought to do. It alone, among the 
prevalent theories, has cast its morality into a distinct form, 
and gives intelligible reasons to men why they should adopt 
it. It alone can offer men an object of worship comprehen- 
sible either to heart or mind. We have been waiting long 
for our despisers to produce their religion in a working 
system, and we have waited in vain. Their religions are in 
the clouds. And to addict oneself to the study of unformed 
imaginations, and despise the phenomena which actually 
exist is a proceeding which on all other subjects is stigma- 
tized as unscientific. 

This is precisely the character which belongs to the book 
under review. The chapter on Natural Christianity reveals 
to us the opinion of the author that if we would bring out 
the idea of religion as such we must take some pains to look 
away from Christianity. We cannot find what religion is in 
itself by contemplating a single religion exclusively! No 
one asks that in such an investigation Christianity should be 
contemplated exclusively. But when you cease from exclu- 
sive contemplation of a subject you need not necessarily look 
away from it. You may give it its proper place among the 
rest. The author has looked away so persistently not only 
from Christianity, but from all else which has borne the 
name of religion, that the religions which he has con- 
templated have been those only which nobody but him- 
self has supposed to be religions at all. The chapter in 
question does little to repair the omission. We find in it 
one more of those futile attempts which so many writers have 
made to state the leading principle of Christianity in a form 
which may be used without belief in the great Christian 
facts. This time the solution offered is that the Bible grasps 
firmly the fundamental antithesis between Dead and Living 
Morality. The author seems, unfortunately, to have for- 
gotten the lesson which his former work went so far to teach 
—that Christianity derives all its power from the Person of 
its Founder. Not in an ideal humanity, however inspired 
or free, but in Christ Jesus, heard, seen, looked upon, and 
handled by men, is the central force of Christianity. The 
author of Ecce Homo once knew this: why does he forget 
the knowledge now? 


But we have occupied fully as much of the reader’s time 
P2 
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as we can claim, and we must confess that we have all the 
while been dealing with a book whose prospects of life or 
influence are but small. The subject, however, of the semi- 
religious states of mind which surround Christianity in a 
severed or half-severed condition, and of their relations to the 
faith, is one of deep interest. Perhaps our author could write 
something of importance upon it if he were not led away by 
the temptation to say things novel and surprising. But if, in 
real truth, his book contains the best specimens which can be 
offered of religion founded on the rejection of Christianity, the 
attempt is to our mind a demonstration that no such religion 
is possible. Christianity is the best religion the human 
race has ever known. Those who have experienced it can 
never again retreat upon faiths which may have possessed 
reality for those who knew no better. They must subsist 
upon the spiritual gifts which Christianity forces on them 
in spite of themselves, or else they must do without religion 
altogether. 





ART. X.—THE CHURCH IN 1882. 


. The Guardian, January—August, 1882. 
. Hansard’s Debates, 1882. 


WITHOUT any doubt the most important ecclesiastical 
incident of the late months has been the silent session of 
the great Commission which is revising our ecclesiastical 
judicature. This body has been singularly successful, con- 
sidering its size, in keeping its proceedings concealed from 
the inquisitive scrutiny of bystanders. It is, however, 
matter of notoriety that the examination of witnesses has 
closed, and that the Commissioners are busy reaching con- 
clusions. Rumour also bruits about that the scrutiny of 
these learned men has thrown unexpected light on some 
dark passages of the Reformation. A report will it is sup- 
posed be reached by the close of the year, assuming as we 
may be. happily allowed to do that the life, so valuable on all 
accounts, of the Archbishop of Canterbury will be spared. 
In face of this we offer no excuse for the silence which 
we have maintained upon a question about which we 
have thought much and felt deeply. It would have been 
unpardonable levity to have trifled with an issue as delicate 
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as it is grave by prematurely discussing the question in 
the darkness of unrevealed conclusions. If we could have 
helped Mr. Green out of prison by being a little disorderly, 
we might we fear have welcomed disorder. But of course 
no one who knows how business is done could have encou- 
raged us in any such fond anticipation. Mr. Green goes on 
suffering cruel and unmerited suffering, while the Attorney- 
General chops Erastian quibbles, the Home Secretary is im- 
pressive on law-breaking, the Prime Minister holds his tongue, 
and a Vicar-General writes that for which he has to apologize 
in his own name. All this is very sad for Mr. Green, but very 
good for his cause, for the reform of ecclesiastical judicature, 
and for the interpretation of the ritual rubrics in the light 
of common sense and possible grammar. We trust that 
Mr. Green will be spared in liberty, health, and strength, to 
see these good results. 

The record cf Church legislation during the completed 
part of the session was an absolute blank. Two Bills carried 
through the Upper House by the Archbishop of Canterbury 
—one to create a Cathedrals Committee of Council in aid of 
the Cathedral Commission, and the other a temporary measure 
to release Mr. Green—were both counted out in the late days 
of August. A perverse measure, due to the Bishop of London, 
for promoting the demolition of City churches with increased 
facility, happily failed in finding any member who would 
take it up in the House of Commons. Of measures origi- 
nating in the Lower House, Mr. Stanhope’s Church Patronage 
Bill was talked out on the second reading, after a speech from 
Mr. Raikes marked by much judicious discrimination. Mr. 
Brinton’s Burials Fees Bill was quietly dropped in favour of 
a Select Committee, which met for many days under the 
chairmanship of Sir Alexander Gordon, and after examining 
many witnesses and collecting much evidence, of which a 
large portion was singularly worthless, produced a long report, 
mainly noticeable for leading up from miscellaneous premisses 
to a diatribe in condemnation of iron rails. The fact was 
that of two competing conclusions, that of the chairman and 
that of Mr. Richard, each was defeated by a different combi- 
nation of the members of the Committee, and so the docu- 
ment had to appear in an acephailous form. At all events it 
became abundantly clear as the inquiry went on that the 
Liberationists were spinning a mighty grievance out of very 
petty inconveniences. Mr. Carvell Williams was forced to 
own in his evidence that his party were nursing the question 
for ulterior ends. Mr. Dick Peddie’s motion for Scottish Dis- 
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establishment, of which so much was heard in the recess of 
1881, was not so fortunate as to secure a day for its discussion, 
and in the meanwhile there seem to be signs in Scotland 
itself that the agitation was fictitious and the people far from 
anxious to precipitate a catastrophe. 

But the Parliamentary fight of 1882, the importance of 
which throws all others into insignificance in the eyes of 
Churchmen, is that which took place in the House of Lords 
over the second reading of the Bill for legalizing marriage 
with a wife’s sister. It cannot be denied that the narrowness 
of the majority of four, with which the proposal was nega- 
tived in a very large House, wasa painful surprise. Inoppor- 
tune and indefensible influences had been at work with a 
vigour which was not anticipated. The event is no reason 
for despair, while it is a warning which it would be cowardly 
to neglect for increased, concentrated, and unsparing exertions 
on behalf of our old marriage law. So far as personal exer- 
tions count for anything, the other side has lost that material 
aid which has, we cannot say for disinterested reasons, so 
unsparingly been at the disposal of the wrong cause, and it 
would be a shame if no counter influence could be found 
equally zealous in a cause where the simple object is the 
glory of God and the purity of the marriage tie. 

Happily the sittings of the Houses, which will be re- 
sumed at the end of October, will be a continuation of the 
session of 1882, so the measure cannot be renewed. But we 
must be prepared for 1883, and on this we wish to offer a 
little advice founded on some experience of Parliamentary 
procedure and tactics. If the question should come before 
the House of Commons, its opponents, we make sure, 
will make the best fight in their power, and we say the same 
of the House of Lords. But in order to do that they 
must be able to assert that they are backed by the re- 
spectable public opinion of godfearing men. At Church 
conferences, ruri-decanal meetings, and gatherings specially 
called together on the question, only properly guarded 
against surprise and invasion from the other side, the 
trumpet must sound loud and clear. Above all, many con- 
stituents, particularly constituents of weight and activity in 
regard to members of Parliament, and in regard to Peers, 
friends, neighbours, and acquaintances must not be shy. If 
they have an opinion, they must express that opinion, and 
make their representative or their friend feel that with them 
it is a question of conscience. They must show that the 
question lies out of the line of common politics, and has its 
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roots in the deepest recesses of our social and religious 
polity. In particular and emphatically, the women must 
show that it is a woman’s question. Women have done much 
good work in the affair already, and they can do a great 
deal more. To mention nothing else, it would be an occu- 
pation well suited to their industrious and methodical habits 
to circulate leaflets and pamphlets. There is, we are con- 
vinced, even among educated and religious people, a vast 
amount of amazing ignorance upon the question, which can 
only be dissipated by patient, gentle, and assiduous teaching. 

The question of petitioning remains, and upon this we 
desire to make ourselves clear. The direct value of petitions 
may not be great. They have in fact been removed from 
the direct ken of the House of Commons since the new 
way of presenting them came in. Formerly the member in 
charge of a petition had to stand up and name it; now this 
is optional and seldom done. The usual course is this: on 
each side of and behind the Speaker’s chair hang three big 
bags, and the member who has petitions drops them into 
one of these bags. The notices which appear in the news- 
papers are sent up by the members themselves. Still there 
are cases in which the absence of petitions would be made 
use of as evidence of apathy, and the marriage question might 
be one of these. That which is, however, more important 
is that the act of petitioning is good discipline to the peti- 
tioners. To draw upa petition, to canvass fora petition, and to 
sign a petition, is to have your attention directed to and your 
interests engaged in the question. There is something even 
more important. To sign a petition is to take your side, to pin 
yourself to your conviction, to enlist in the service for the 
cause on behalf of which you mean to fight. With this object, 
working up petitions against the change in the marriage law 
would be a laborious enterprise, and one, for the reasons which 
we have given, likely to be attended with conspicuous é/a¢; but 
it would be useful, solid work— bread thrown upon the waters. 
Petitions ought always to be in duplicate to the two Houses 
of Parliament, and it cannot be too widely known that a 
petition sent by post to a member of either House, with the 
ends open, and with ‘Petition to Parliament’ written upon it, 
travels post free. As to the policy of choosing the member 
to whom to entrust it, it is not so easy to give general advice. 
There are obvious reasons of course for taking your own 
members, county or borough. There are obvious reasons fot 
cheering the good and true man, and strengthening his hand. 
There are obvious reasons for making the opponent feel that 
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it is not all one way in the constituency which he wishes to 
keep in good humour. On the whole, the question must 
generally be settled according to particular circumstances. 
We own to somewhat of a preference to keeping the petitioners’ 
own member in order, if he happens to be on the wrong side, 
by charging him with the petitions of his constituents. 

The deliberative organization of Churchmen has taken a 
long forward step during the two last years by the constitution 
of a Central Council of Church Conference, intended as a bond 
of union between bodies which might otherwise run in different 
directions. Nearly all the dioceses have now joined it, one 
of the latest having been Canterbury, which gave its adhesion 
at the conference held last summer at Lambeth. This 
council is the latest achievement due to the untiring activity 
of Archdeacon Emery. The meeting of the Church Congress 
at Derby will be going on as this number of our Review is 
published. The Diocese of Lichfield will have been the 
only one in which the Church Congress will have met three 
times and under three bishops: at Wolverhampton, under 
Bishop Lonsdale a few days before he died; at Stoke, under 
Bishop Selwyn; and now at Derby under Bishop Maclagan. 
Worcester is still a diocese where yet the Congress finds the 
key inside the door, but the various Lichfield meetings have 
none of them been far from its borders. We suppose that at 
Derby an impulse will be given to the Bishopric of Southwell. 
Of Sir Richard Cross’s six sees four are now in existence. 

We have elsewhere spoken of the Grahamstown judg- 
ment. The tidings of Bishop Merriman’s death was a sad 
sequel to a scandalous vexation, and in a few more days the 
Church in Africa was doubly widowed by the loss of Rishop 
Steere. Mr. Mountague Bernard must not be forgotten for 
so much good work so modestly and industriously done for 
so many years by one who might, if he had been more ambi- 
tious, have turned his talents to a different account. Will 
the Oxford of the future be fruitful of men of his stamp? Of 
still older Oxford Mr. W. G. Ward was once a most dis- 
tinguished representative. We have had occasion in another 
article to call attention to him. 

We veil our faces at the announcement that Dr. Pusey 
has passed away. Words of ours cannot add to the import 
of the tidings. In Mr. Wellesley, Dean of Windsor, the 
Church has lost one who, with much moral courage, followed 
out, in the face of considerable difficulties, a course of con- 
sistent Churchmanship. Canon Robertson, of Canterbury, 
and Mr. Evelyn Shirley, must be added to the signal losses 
of the Church in the present year. 
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The Book of Wisdom: the Greek Text, the Latin Vulgate, and the 
Authorized English Version; with an Introduction, Critical 
Apparatus, and a Commentary. By WiLL1AM J. Deane, M.A,, 
Rector of Ashen. 4to. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1881.) 


Tuis is a work of great labour and industry, and one which, it may 
be hoped, will be a permanent boon to Biblical students, as well as 
a means of directing attention to the most interesting portion of the 
Apocrypha—a range of study and inquiry which, as Mr. Poole 
observes, ‘ has suffered a curious neglect in modern times.’ (MJodern 
Review, July 1882.) Mr. Deane’s work has received so many favour- 
able notices that this fact alone would lead us to anticipate that this 
much-neglected subject is beginning to receive its due share of atten- 
tion. In his Prolegomena Mr. Deane traverses a large area, beginning 
with a short digest of the history of Greek philosophy, and then 
giving some account of its contact with revelation in Alexandria. 
To this preliminary discussion, and to the collateral question of the 
relation of Philo to S. Paul and the books of the New Testament, a 
considerable space is assigned. ‘The subjects treated of are mostly 
to be found in text-books and other accessible sources, whilst the 
literature more directly bearing on the Book of Wisdom is to some 
extent of a more scarce and recondite character. We are disposed 
to agree with Mr. Poole, that the space would have been more profit- 
ably devoted to a fuller discussion of the various tendencies of Jewish 
philosophy in Alexandria and elsewhere than to the collateral inquiry 
as to the alleged traces of Philo’s ideas in the New Testament. 

Mr. Deane’s general estimate of the Book of Wisdom agrees in 
the main with that of the Article in the Church Quarterly Review, 
April 1879 (vol. viii. p. 77). He considers, with the writer of the 
above, that the Neo-Platonism ascribed by Brucker and others to 
the Pseudo-Solomon consists in the use of verbal expressions de- 
rived from Greek philosophers, and not in the adoption of their 
tenets, his teaching being orthodox, and based upon the prophetical 
books of the Old Testament, and especially upon Isaiah. This is 
expressed in page 10 of the Prolegomena :— : 

‘Of the Greek learning displayed in the Book of Wisdom we have 
spoken further on, when noting its character and language. We may 
here give an instance or two of the writer’s acquaintance with Western 
philosophy. The term voepdv, applied to the spirit of Wisdom (vii. 22), 
reflects the Stoic’s definition of God as mvetpa voepov (Plato, Plac. 
Philos. vi.); the enumeration of the four cardinal virtues (viii. 7), 
justice, temperance, prudence, courage, is quite Platonic (Ref. lib. iv.). 
That the world was created ¢& dyopdov vAns (xi. 17) is an orthodox 
opinion couched in Platonic language ; it is a philosophical expression for 
that “ earth without form and void” from which this our globe was evolved. 
The pre-existence of souls was a theory common to many systems of 
philosophy as well as to Platonism ; anc the author, in saying (viii. 19, 
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20) “I was a witty child, and had a good soul; yea rather, being good, I 
came into a body undefiled,” showed that he was well acquainted with 
this opinion of the schools, while his statement was grounded on the 
language of Scripture’ (Is. xlix. 1, 5, lvii. 16; Jer. i. 5). 


Such a view of the author, as being under the constant influence 
of the Hebrew Scriptures, and restricted by their teaching in his 
adoption of philosophical ideas, does not appear to us (as to Mr. 
Poole) to militate with the view of the book as a development of 
Jewish thought. It is the work of one who searched the Scriptures 
to find points of contact with the best conceptions of Greek poetry 
and philosophy, in the belief that the heathen world was under the 
control of God’s Providence, and pervaded by the power of the 
Divine Spirit. The effect of the contact of the Jews with Greek 
culture may have been in some instances to secularize Hebrew 
thought, and to substitute maxims of worldly prudence for those of 
faith. But with such writers as the author of Wisdom it appears to 
have been rather a widening of sympathies, a persuasion that the 
worship of the God of Israel was to become a universal religion, 
because God is a lover of souls, and the wisdom which He com- 
municates is a spirit of philanthropy. This appears to us the chief 
point of contact between Wisdom and the New Testament, as pre- 
paring the way for the admission of the heathen world to the privi- 
leges of the New Covenant, by showing that God never hated or 
despised the souls which He created, or cut them off from His 
mercy. Mr. Deane seems to go further than this, and to claim a 
distinct authority for the Book of Wisdom on the ground of the 
‘ coincidences of thought and expression which exist between it and 
the writings of the New Testament.’ ‘ Allusions to its phraseology,’ 
he says, ‘are frequent in S. Paul’s Epistles.’ He denies that there 
are ‘any internal marks of error or inferiority in the book,’ and 
urges that ‘the absence of sufficient proof of canonicity is the chief 
ground for assigning it a lower place than the other writings of the 
Old Testament.’ But if the Book of Wisdom is, in almost all the 
passages quoted for doctrinal purposes by the Fathers, a paraphrase 
upon the canonical Scriptures of the Old Testament, and in full 
harmony with their spirit and meaning, there seems to be no necessity 
to claim for it this deutero-canonical authority in order to justify the 
use which the Church has made of it. Nor can it be truly said that 
there are no internal marks of inferiority in a book which contains 
the manifestly apocryphal element of the author’s assumption of the 
name and character of Solomon. Again, few divines have expressed 
a higher admiration for Wisdom than Dr. Thomas Jackson, and yet 
he sees in the latter part of the book manifest symptoms of the 
disease or delusion which was common to the whole Jewish nation— 


‘That because they were the seed of Abraham they were the only 
righteous seed; and however the Lord God of their Fathers did often 
chastise and correct them, yet all His corrections were filial, that He would 
not or could not at any time plague them as He ‘had done the unrighteous 
heathens, or punish them with like blindness of mind and hardness of 
heart as He had done the Egyptians.’ 
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And this is the error, he observes, which is expressly combated in 
the Epistle to the Romans, the book of the New Testament which, 
more than any other, shows coincidences of thought with the Book 
of Wisdom ( Works, vol. ix. p. 416). It might almost be inferred 
that the author felt a necessity of thus balancing his strong assertions 
of God’s care for the heathen in order to justify himself in the eyes 
of his fellow-countrymen. But as a paraphrase upon Scripture, the 
Book of Wisdom may be said to merit most of the high estimation 
it has received in the Christian Church. The second chapter, as a 
paraphrase upon Isaiah liii., has a true relation to the Passion of 
Christ ; the immortality of the souls of the righteous, and their 
entrance into peace, is derived from Isaiah lvii. ; and the doctrine of 
the omnipresence of the Divine Spirit was found in Psalm cxxxix. 
The belief in the restoration of Adam was inferred from Genesis iii., 
where the serpent alone is cursed ; and it is perhaps to be regretted 
that Mr. Deane, in his note on chapter x. 1, should have cited zz 
English a fanciful application of the words by S. Augustine to 
Christ’s descent into hell. Such a passage should, if introduced at 
all, have been quoted zz Latin, as it throws no light upon the mind 
of the writer, and is of very doubtful value. Mr. Poole appears to 
take it as Mr. Deane’s own exposition of Wisdom x. 1, whereas it is 
only an illustration of the ‘general opinion of Jews and Christians’ 
that Adam was not finally excluded from the Divine favour.! 

Mr. Deane says that his aim in the Commentary has been ‘to 
give the plain, grammatical, and historical meaning of each passage, 
illustrating it by references to the writings of Philo, Josephus, the 
Alexandrian writers and early Fathers.’ Mr. Poole, while he 
desiderates a more comprehensive view of the position of the author 
of Wisdom, admits that for philological purposes the Commentary is 
exact and complete. Mr. Deane has supplied his readers with 
ample materials, from which they can form their own conclusions. 


Opera Patrum Apostolicorum. Textus recensuit, adnotationibus criticis 
exegeticis, historicis tllustravit, Versionem Latinam, Prolegomena, 
Indices addidit, FRaNciscus XAVERIUS Funk, SS. Theologiz in 
Universitate Tubingense Prof. P. O. Volumen II. (Tubinge, 
In Libraria Henrici Laupp. MDCCCLXXXI.) 


Tuis, the concluding volume of Dr. Funk’s work, contains the two 
epistles ‘ De Virginitate’ of S. Clement of Rome, with a Martyrium or 
biographical éoge of the same saint; the longer recension of the 
Ignatian epistles, with the so called ‘Laus Heronis,’ and various 
Martyria. Some other fragments of Papias, some extracted from the 
works of Irenzeus, and an anonymous Life of Polycarp, which, though 
in no sense historical, our author treats with respect, calling it ‘ monu- 


1 We should also take some exception to the note on chapter ii. 5, 
where the words put into the mouth of the ungodly are quoted as if they 
expressed the author’s views as to the future state ; whereas the author’s 
own language, in chapter xvi. 14, might be quoted as pointing the other 
way—viz. that whilst man can only kill, God can recall the soul and raise 
the dead. 
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mentum antiquitatis Christiane,’ and assigns it to the fourth century 
or the conclusion of the third, make up the remainder of the 
volume. 

In his previous volume (pp. lv-lix Prolegomena) he had dis- 
posed on the one hand of the claims of the longer recension of these 
epistles, and on the other of the Syriac form, the shortest of all, as to 
which he says, ‘recensionem illam brevissimam quasi somnium suave 
tandem evanuisse,’ and had included in that volume the remaining 
seven epistles as genuine. In this volume are included the others, or 
Pseudo-Ignatian, twelve in number, with the curious fictitious corre- 
spondence between S. Ignatius and S. John the Evangelist, and with 
the Blessed Virgin Mary. In his view upon these he agrees for the 
most part with the latest editors. He is of opinion that the ‘ falsarius,’ 
to whose ingenious imagination these supposititious letters are due, 
was a Syrian living at the beginning of the fifth century, and ap- 
parently a favourer of Apollinarian views. This last conclusion does 
not, however, rest on very secure grounds, and the editor himself 
seems not to be perfectly satisfied withthe evidence of agreement 
between the two: ‘et si ipse a Pseudoignatio in eo discedit, quod 
Christo non tam animam quam mentem humanam vel roy rovr 
abjudicarit, plures ex ejus asseclis etiam in hac re cum illo consen- 
tiebant.’ We shouid not omit to mention that the bibliographical 
element in these volumes has been carefully compiled, and that the 
lists of editions, and such like, are particularly full. 


Corpus Apologetarum Christianorum seculi secundi, Edidit Io. 
Car. Tu. Eques bE Orro. Volumen V. Justini Philosophi et 
Martyris Opera. Tomi ILI. Pars II. Opera Justini Subditicia. 
Editio Tertia plurimum aucta et emendata. (Ienz, Fischer, 
1881.) 

THE present volume is a second part of the spurious works ascribed 

to Justin, and completes Dr. v. Otto’s third edition of his writings. 

It consists chiefly of the Questiones et Responsa ad Orthodoxos—a 

collection of replies to 146 questions of miscellaneous theology, 

ranging from the gravest matters of dogma and exegesis to the idlest 
of Scripture ‘discrepancies’ and the most trifling details of ritual 
observance and monastic casuistry. 

There can of course be no doubt about the spuriousness of a 
work in which Justin discusses the Manichees, and refers the reader 
to an onomasticon of Origen. Yet it has some merit of its own, and 
its real date is not hard to ascertain. It seems to have been written 
at a time when heathenism was already conquered, but the apologist’s 
work was not yet quite done. The Nicene faith also was so far 
settled that it could be discussed without immediate reference to 
Arianism, and yet without any allusion to the great Christological 
controversies which broke out before the Council of Ephesus. These 
data point to some time near that of Chrysostom. Julian’s reign 
is in any case a positive limit ; for it is only after his time that we 
begin to hear of monks and of miraculous cures before the tombs of 
the martyrs. 
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The text of the present edition has been revised with the wiht of 
one new manuscript, which, however, seems to contain a good many 
variations. Thus we now have four manuscripts in all. Specially 
interesting among the new notes is that on the passage on Quest. 74, 
which seems to be quoted from S. Clement’s Zprstle to the Corinthians, 
but which, now that we have the Zfzs#/e complete, we know for certain 
was not contained in it. The allusion is to the so-called Second 
Epistle, but its language is not even yet free from doubt. Bishop 
Lightfoot meets the difficulty by emending the text, while Otto 
adopts Hilgenfeld’s theory of a lacuna, making the quotation refer 
to a lost passage. 


Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum, editum consilio et 
impensis Academiz litterarum Czesareze Vindobonensis. Vol. 
VII. Victoris Episcopi Vitensis Historia Persecutionis Africane 
Provincia, ex recensione MICHAELIS PETSCHENIG. (Vindobone, 
Geroldssohn, 1881.) 


‘HE seventh volume of the Vienna series is none the less welcome 
for its appearance before the fifth and sixth. Victor Vitensis lived 
during the worst part of the Vandal persecution, and is our primary 
authority for its history. Procopius dismisses it in a few words ; and 
in truth he was too much of a freethinker to understand its meaning 
like the African confessor. Victor’s merit, indeed, is subject to large 
allowances for his wild invective, for his carelessness of chronology, 
and above all for his greed of miracle. Yet, after all deductions, we 
can hardly doubt the substance of his narrative. His picture is all 
one colour, but its outlines do not seem untruly drawn. Nor is his 
violence unnatural. We need not look beyond Tertullian’s De Specta- 
culis to see that the African character was not one to suffer wrong 
submissively. And through four generations before the Vandal 
conquest religious passion had been lashed to fury by the alternate 
provocations of orthodox intolerance and Donatist fanaticism. Even 
the wise Augustine brought himself to join the cry for persecution. 
When, therefore, the persecutors found themselves rewarded double 
for their evil work, we can understand their cry of fierce amazement. 

The present editor has done his work well. His prolegomena 
include a careful account of nine manuscripts—mostly from his own 
neighbourhood in south-eastern Germany—and of their relations to 
each other. The text has a full collation of various readings, and the 
indexes are as complete and serviceable as in the other volumes of 
the series. 


The Epistle of Barnabas, from the Sinaitic Manuscript of the Bible, 
with a Translation. By SAMUEL SHARPE. (London: Williams 
and Norgate, 1880.) 


Mr. SAMUEL SHARPE is well known by his works on Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics and antiquities. In a work on the Journeys and Epistles of 
the Apostle Paul he was led to maintain a theory of an estrangement 
on doctrinal grounds between Paul and Barnabas. This he inferred 
from Col. iv. 10, ‘ Marcus, sister’s son to Barnabas, touching whom 
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ye received commandments: if he come unto you, receive him.’ 
These words, contrary to the general opinion of commentators, he 
referred to Barnabas, and not to Mark ; and he supposed that ‘ Paul 
had sent to the Colossians some private warning against Barnabas’s 
teaching, which he had latterly found reasons for disliking.’ This 
theory Mr. Sharpe thought the contents of the Epistle ascribed to 
Barnabas appeared to confirm, as ‘ offering the earliest example of 
the Gnosticism which was creeping into the Christian Churches, very 
much to the trouble of Paul.’ The statement of Bishop Lightfoot, 
on Gal. ii. 13, that ‘whenever S. Paul mentions Barnabas, his words 
imply sympathy and respect,’ and that the controversy at Antioch 
had produced only a temporary feeling of distrust, appears to us a 
juster view of the relations of the two Apostles. But Mr. Sharpe 
would identify the teaching of the Apostle Barnabas with ‘the 
enticing words’ (Col. ii., 1 Tim. vi. 20) and that seductive form of 
thought against which S. Paul warned Timothy. 

‘ The Epistle,’ he says, ‘ shows few signs of original thought, except in his 
foolish conceits and far-fetched interpretations of passages inthe Hebrew 
Scriptures.’ It shows his ‘conceit of his superior knowledge,’ and contains 
* something of the Gnostic admiration of the Pagan philosophy, and thence 
the wish to rest good conduct and our happiness on the understanding 
rather than on the love of God.’ ‘ His strong dislike of Judaism and the 
Jews was as much political as religious. A Levite of Cyprus, when he 
came up to Jerusalem, was probably treated as an inferior by the proud 
priests of Jerusalem ; and like the Israelites of Galilee, and the common 
people of Judea, he may naturally have felt some jealousy against that 
upper portion of the nation, who claimed to be the only true Jews.’ ‘As 
Cyprus, of which island Barnabas was a native, was much under the 
influence of Alexandria, we might guess, without the evidence of this 
Epistle, that it was Barnabas’s leaning towards Gnosticism that dis- 
pleased Paul.’ 


Thus Mr. Sharpe attempted to overcome the objections derived from 
internal evidence against the genuineness of the Epistle. Some of 
these objections may be of less weight: for instance, the exultation 
over the destruction of the city and temple of the Jews, which is 
alleged to be incompatible with the character of a writer who was a 
Jew by birth (Cunningham, Zfistle of Barnabas, p. xxi), is not 
without parallel in the Apocalypse. So also the author’s disparage- 
ment of the legal rites appears to be of less weight than his errors 
concerning them. With regard to mysticism and the use of numbers 
as containing hidden meanings, and other features of the Alexandrian 
teaching, it is doubtful whether they took their origin in Alexandria, 
and were not rather borrowed from Jewish and other sources by the 
Alexandrian eclectics. The quotation from Enoch, and the points or 
contact with the Fourth Book of Esdras, are also remarkable features 
in the book. “The expectation of the rebuilding of the Temple, ‘ Lo, 
they who destroyed this temple shall themselves rebuild it,’ has been 
taken as a proof that the Epistle was written after the destruction by 
Titus: but Mr. Sharpe conjectured that the author may have written 
whilst the fate of the Temple was in suspense, Titus being anxious to 
save it as an ornament of his conquest. 
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The translation is on the whole literal and accurate, but shows 
traces of the author’s views, both in renderings and punctuation. It is 
not likely to supersede the careful version given in Mr. Cunningham’s 
exhaustive volume. The following translation seems to us forced 
and fanciful : ‘And wishing to write many things (not as a teacher, 
but as becoming one who loveth), I hastened to write from places 
which we purposed not to leave (é\Xeiwecv). Therefore we notice 
your defilement (wepinua) in the last days.’ In Mr. Cunningham’s 
version we have, ‘ Now wishing to write many things, not as a 
master, but as beseemeth one that loveth, I, your offscouring, was 
zealous to write those things of which we must not come short. 
Wherefore let us take heed in the last days’ (chap. iv. 9). Mr. 
Sharpe, though apparently anxious to evade the expression ‘ your 
offscouring’ here, agrees with Mr. Cunningham in chapter vi., ‘I am 
the offscouring of your love.’ In chapter iv. he renders repinua 
‘defilement,’ and quotes Dr. Roberts as translating it ‘ purification :’ 
but in chapter vi. it is agreed that it is a phrase applied by the 
author to himself. 

There seems also to be no sound reason for rendering the common 
word étcawpara in chapter ii. as ‘acts of justification by the Lord.’ 
‘Statutes,’ ‘ precepts,’ or ‘ requirements’ (Cunningham) would have 
sufficed for the sense. On the whole, Mr. Sharpe’s work has not 
contributed much of any value in addition to the full and exhaustive 
treatment of the subject in Mr. Cunningham’s volume. 


The Book of Adam and Eve, also called The Conflict of Adam and 
Eve with Satan ; a book of the Early Eastern Church, translated 
Srom the thiopic. With Notes. By the Rev. S. C. Maran, 
D.D., Vicar of Broadwindsor. (London: Williams and Nor- 
gate, 1882.) 


Mr. Matan has already given to English readers two Apocryphal 
treatises from the Acthiopic—the Conflicts of the Holy Apostles and 
the Epistle of Dionysius the Areopagite to Timothy, and a third from 
the Armenian, the est or Assumption of S. John the Evangelist. 
He has now added a fourth, derived, as he supposes, from an 
Arabic rather than an A®thiopic source. Mr. Malan’s version of the 
Book of Adam and Eve is made from the A&thiopic edition of Dr. 
Trumpp of Munich, who compared the Aithiopic with an Arabic 
text, which Mr. Malan supposes to be the original. Of the legendary 
literature derived from Abyssinia and Egypt, some is purely Jewish 
in origin, whilst other works are Christian adaptations or compilations 
from Jewish sources. The Koran, also, and its commentators are 
supposed to have drawn extensive materials from the same source. 
We may perhaps hesitate to describe the Book of Adam and Eve as 
an ‘Orthodox book of the Early Eastern Church,’ considering that 
it is so largely composed of the ‘Jewish fables and genealogies’ to 
which S. Paul called especial attention, as constituting one of the 
dangers that threatened the purity of the Christian faith. On the 
other hand there is an orthodox tone about the treatise, and it avoids 
many of the extravagancies of the Talmudic legends, as may be seen 
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from a comparison of thes: text with the notes sia a in 
Mr. Malan’s ‘appendix. 

The book consists chiefly of a Life of Adam after his expulsion 
from Eden, and a description of his fasting and penitence, and a 
long series of assaults upon his faith and constancy from Satan. In 
each case ‘ God sends His Word to Adam and Eve, to raise them 
from their death :’ as in the Book of Wisdom (ch. x. 1) it is said that 
Wisdom brought Adam again from his fall, and taught him to rule 
the world. ‘Their appointed abode is the Cave of Treasures, below 
the Garden, towards the West. They are not suffered to approach 
the sea on the north, lest they should wash and think themselves 
pure from sin. Adam and Eve are described, as in other legends, as 
standing for thirty-five days in the water and praying. ‘They seek 
protection from the wild beasts, who are no longer afraid of them. 
They seek clothing ; and the manner in which this is provided for 
them from the skins of beasts, sewn together by an angel with thorns, 
is given at some length. ‘The skins of the dead beasts denote the 
death that has come upon them. Eve is described as continuing a 
virgin for a long period after the fall ; and the first suggestion of her 
marriage with Adam proceeds from Satan, though it afterwards 
receives Divine approval. The author’s views may be compared 
with those of the author of Tobit: ‘Then the angels commanded 
Adam and Eve to arise and pray forty days and forty nights ; and 
after that, that Adam should come in to his wife ; for then this 
would be an act pure and undefiled.’ The mention of the angel 
Raphael is another point of contact with Tobit. The darkness of 
night is described as a part of the punishment of sin ; but ‘it is only 
of twelve hours: when it is over daylight will return.’ 

Satan is said to have fallen through the sin of ‘ seeking the God- 
head,’ and not, as in the Koran, for refusing to worship Adam. - The 
angels appear to Adam, and relate how he gathered together his 
hosts and deceived them, and, after fighting with God, made war with 
the faithful angels. The serpent was at one time the most exalted 
of beasts ; but when it was cursed, it went on its breast and belly : 
it was also struck dumb. Here there is also a concurrence with the 
Talmud and Josephus. Satan and_his angels have their ‘ abode in 
burning fire,’ and they cease not their evil doing, no not for an hour. 
He kindles a fire around the cave ; and from this Adam learns that 
the fire will encompass both him and his seed when they hearken to 
his behest ; also they shall go down into hell after they are dead, 
and there shall be no deliverance from it until the coming of the 
Word. After remaining Himself within the rock three days and 
three nights, He should bring him forth. 

The story of Cain and Abel is embellished with various 
fancies. Each is born with a twin sister: Cain’s twin sister Luluwa 
is designed by her parents to be the wife of Abel. This excites 
Cain’s jealousy. ‘The Scripture account is reversed : Abel brings of 
the best of his ‘sowing;’ whilst Cain brings the smallest of his 
sheep. He beguiles Abel into a field by describing its beauty. He 
fetches a staff because of wild beasts. With this he stuns Abel, but 
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completes the murder with a stone. He attempts to hide his body, 

but the earth casts it up again. The sentence is, as in the LXX, 
that he shall be ‘trembling and quaking’ upon earth ; but it is 
spoken in mercy, that he may repent. The Jewish fiction concerning 
Adam’s second wife is represented as one of Satan’s delusions, who 
appears to him in the form of a beautiful woman. Lamech is blind, 
and shoots Cain with a bow and arrow, mistaking him for a wild beast 
or a robber, who had come to invade his son Atun’s flocks. 

Adam’s dying charge to his children includes directions as to the 
disposal of his body. “Tt was to be wound up with myrrh, aloes, and 
cassia, and laid in the Cave’of Treasures. The Deluge is then fore- 
told. It was then to be taken into the ship, and afterwards laid in 
the middle of the earth. Noah, by direction of Methuselah, charges 
his son Shem to entrust it to Melchizedek for this purpose. When 
Noah brings the body out of the cave, the other dead bodies speak, 
and that of Adam replies. It is laid on the eastern side of the third 
story of the ark. After the flood, Melchizedek, by direction of an 
angel, seeks it from Shem. They obtain access to the ark and 
remove it. It is then conveyed to the place where the Word of God 
should suffer and be crucified : here the rock splits asunder, and the 
place destined for it is thus discovered. Melchizedek remains by 
the body, and offers bread and wine. 

In the interpretation of Genesis vi., ‘ When the sons of God saw 
the daughters of men,’ &c., the book follows the opinion of Christian 
writers of the fourth century, and condemns the view of some of 
the earlier Christian authors, that the angels were the parents of the 
Nephilim. ‘God forbid such a thing, that angels, who are spirits, 
should be found committing sin with human beings. The sons of 
God were children of Seth, that dwelt on the mountain, while they 
preserved their innocence and their glory like angels ; and were then 
called ‘“‘angels of God.”’ 

In the confusion of languages the number of tongues is said to be 
seventy-two, thus nearly agreeing with the Targums on Deut. xxxii. 8. 
Hagar is given to Sarah by Pharaoh when he restored her to 
Abraham, as in the Targum of Jonathan, with which the book also 
agrees in the account of Er, Onan, and Tamar. The bush to which 
the lamb was tied, in Gen. xxii., is the very place into which the 
tree of the cross was planted. In that mountain David saw the 
angel with the sword, and Abraham saw by the Holy Ghost the Son 
of God suspended there. Here, also, Christ was circumcised. 

The reign of Hiram over Tyre lasted for five hundred years. 
Then he exalted himself, and said, ‘I am God, and no man,’ and 
was slain by Nebuchadnezzar. Solomon ‘ died in his denial of God 
and in his sins.’ Asa, or ‘ Asaph’ took his wicked mother Anna, 
and threw her down from the roof of her house, because of her 
adulteries—a confusion of the Scripture stories of Maachah and 
Jezebel. The prophet Isaiah was sawn in two from head to foot, 
and his body cast to the beasts. 

In the account of the Captivity, it is said that there was an 
entire loss of all the records and sacred books, the chief writings 
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alone remaining which had been translated before the ruin of 
Jerusalem. The author here follows the legend contained in the 
Fourth Book of Esdras, xiv. 21, 22, &c., adding that Ezra prayed 
over the ashes of the Books, and then the Spirit came upon him. 
The restored temple is said to have occupied forty-six years in 
building, applying the saying in S. John ii. to the work of Zerubbabel, 
and not to that of Herod the Great. 

The star which was seen by the Magi in the east assumed the 
form of a young virgin sitting among the stars, as it were carrying a 
little child of a beautiful countenance, and there was a cloud of 
light around the child’s head like a crown. At the conclusion of the 
book, after a brief mention of the death and resurrection of Christ, 
it is added, ‘And He went down into hell, and saved Adam and 
Eve and all their righteous seed, according to his first and firm 
promise. And thus He fulfilled all that the prophets had prophesied 
concerning him.’ 

It may be observed that the book contains no reference to the 
legends, whether Jewish or Mohammedan, which connect Adam’s 
penitence with India or Ceylon. The Peak of Adam, with the 
sacred ‘footstep’ at the summit—venerated by Buddhists as 
Gautama’s, by Hindus as Vishnu’s or Siva’s, and by Mohammedans 
as ‘ Adam’s ;’ with the two-fold ascent, the paths of Adam and Eve 
respectively—finds no place among this collection of myths and 
fancies. Of the other fictions in the collection of Fabricius, the 
greater number will be found paralleled and amplified here. 

Of the date, Mr. Malan says :— 

‘It must have been written before the ninth century, judging from the 
numerous extracts from it, word for word, given by Said Ibn-Batrik, or 
Eutychus, physician, and also Melkite Patriarch, who lived in the ninth 
century, when he wrote his String of Gents, or Annals of the World 
Jrom the Creation to his own time? 


Breviarii ad usum insignis Ecclesia Sarum Fasciculi I, et II. Wabore 
ac Studio Francisct Procter, A.M., et CHRISTOPHORI 
WorpsworTtH, A.M. Typis atque Impensis Almez Matris 
Academiz Cantabrigiensis.s (MDCCCLXXXII.) 


THE time is long gone by when all illuminated manuscript service 
books were called Missals, and we no longer have to endure the 
jealousy of the unreformed service books which existed formerly, or 
the fear of the use of them which was a natural consequence of 
the secessions which followed on the Tractarian movement. The 
service books of the unreformed Church are now acknowledged as 
an ecclesiastical necessity for us, and the two old Universities prepare 
new editions of them. This shows the growth of knowledge in the 
Church, and its increased stability, and is of good augury for a future 
position over against the rest of Christendom. 

Oxford has republished Mr. Maskell’s Monumenta Ritualia, and 
Cambridge has worthily taken the lead with the Breviary, which is of 
especial value for that part of the reform of the Prayer-Book which 
will fit it for the wants of our time. For it is plain that devotions 
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which suit a mixed congregation once a week are not the best for 
those who go to church daily, still less for the sisterhoods and 
religious communities which are growing up around us. 

For all persons of religious tastes the Breviary, with its mixture 
of Psalm and Anthem and Prayer and Hymn, all hanging one on 
the other, and connected into a harmonious whole, must be deeply 
interesting. Poets of old have worked on the hymns to make them, 
and now at last to translate them. Poets and musicians must work 
on the anthems. We have sometimes thought that instead of having 
one long anthem in the Cathedral service, not always in intelligent 
relation to the rest of the-service, it would be well that, as in the 
Psalter of the Breviary, shorter anthems were placed between the 
Psalms, giving as it were the key-note to each ; while the reading of 
Scripture might be accompanied by the grand responses which 
gathered up the meaning of each portion of Scripture in the variable 
part of the Breviary Service. It might or might not have been ex- 
pedient at the Reformation to cut off these parts of the service (which 
are rather for the combined worship of advanced Christians than for 
use by mixed and uneducated congregations), and the Reformers 
only followed Cardinal Quignon and his coadjutors in doing so. 

The two parts of the Breviary now published form a whole in 
themselves. The whole of the Breviary is now given, except the 
Commune Sanctorum, which contains the Scriptures and the legends 
and sermons proper to the Saints’ days. An elaborate table of 
contents of the whole work is given at the beginning of the Fasciculus 
most recently published. 

The reason why the second Fasciculus preceded the first is that the 
whole service depends, in theory at least, on the weekly use of the 
Psalter, according to an arrangement of very great antiquity, the 
reasons for which are not apparent on the face of the book, unless it 
be that the Psalms are taken in order for the most part as they stand in 
the Bible : an arrangement which has necessarily been departed from 
for the greater feasts, just as our Prayer-Book provides special Psalms 
for Easter, Christmas, &c. In process of time, however, through the 
multiplication of Saints’ days, it has come to pass that the Psalter 
has been well nigh disused as a whole, and there has been substituted 
what our Transatlantic brethren would call ‘Selections of Psalms,’ 
which are obligatory, not, as in America, optional at the discretion of 
the minister. The Psalms thus directed to be used for each holy 
day cannot be effectually pointed out except by reference to the 
Psalter, which has been therefore of necessity printed before the part 
which precedes it in the edition of 1531. 

It may be well to mention here that the ancient arrangement of 
the Psalter was departed from by Cardinal Quignon in 1535, and by 
those who advised Colbert in 1679, and in the modern French 
Breviaries, now unfortunately gone out of use, having been supplanted 
by the Roman Breviary. This is not the place to discuss the merits 
of the different foreign arrangements of the Psalter ; the Ambrosian 
at Milan was different from the Roman and from ours. 

Of the Sarum Breviary now reprinted there were two different 
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kinds or recensions : one a large thick folio, of which there were two 
editions ; the other nearly all quartos, octavos, and duodecimos, and 
in two volumes. These two volumes, as well as the four into which 
the modern Breviaries are for the most part divided, are each of them 
complete for a part of the year. The Psalter and other necessary 
parts being repeated, it follows that the great Breviary, now partly 
printed, differs a good deal from the others in the arrangement of parts. 
The word Breviary seems to mean abbreviation, and they have indeed 
abbreviated away with a vengeance. So far as we know, there is no 
material difference of Psalms and Collects and Anthems and Rubrics ; 
the differences, many of which are noted by the learned and most 
diligent editors of these books, being matters of detail and of no 
great importance. But the lessons are cut down in the shorter books 
from those in the larger, which are themselves open to the censures 
of the author of the Crede Michi, of Quignon, and the Revisers of 
our Prayer-Book, in that the books of Holy Scripture are begun and 
never finished. Perhaps it may be well, however, to say that com- 
pleteness and perfection, such as printing now gives us, could not be 
had five hundred years ago, and that we do ill to blame men for 
defects which it was well nigh impossible for them to avoid. 

In the reprint now undertaken there was no course open but to 
take the larger and more complete edition, and to print from that. 
Editorial completeness would require collations of Rubrics—Psalms, 
Prayers and Anthems might, perhaps, be left alone for the present— 
and comparison of the Lections with those in the published Lectio- 
naries, and in the smaller Breviaries. These things have not been for- 
gotten, and have been done in part ; but the Editors have been wise 
to print as they have done without waiting for complete collations, 
which will be better made hereafter by different men with copies of 
the newly printed books. 

It is to be hoped that hereafter the Universities will vie with each 
other in providing critical editions of these books and of the others, 
with collations of the Sarum Ordinary,' and of the other MSS., so as 
to show us in a manner correct and intelligible how the different 
service books were put together and built up, and what are the dates 
of the introduction into use of the different parts of them. 

A great deal of what is required to make the Breviary intelligible 
has been done by Mr. Procter and Mr. C. Wordsworth. They have 
added to the Tabule Hysteriorum new figures of their own to 
correct those given there—made necessary through the changes 
caused by the correction of the calendar and the lapse of three 
hundred and fifty years. These tabule are the rules of the Pie 
(reflected on in the Preface to the Prayer-Book), and which are given 
in the Breviaries interspersed with the different parts of the book 
wherever a new Book of Holy Scripture was begun and was supposed 
to be read through, and there must have been much labour given to 
this necessary work. 

1 We observe that in col. xlv a reference is given to the Tractate of 
S. Osmund, which shows that some attention has been given to this work 
of collation. 
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The calendar is a most sel part of the edition of the Breviary 
or Missal, from the multitude of small variations. The difficulty is 
got over in great measure in the present edition by the disclaimer 
that at present it is not intended to put forth a critical edition. The 
Editors have given the calendar in the edition of 1531, with a few 
necessary additions. 

The calendars of the Breviaries and Missals seem to have been 
the same, and all of them, from the nature of the case, referred to the 
Breviary rather than to the Missal. It seems, therefore, that if the 
calendar and its variations are worthy of special study, the results should 
be given separately. The things which to the mind of the middle ages 
seem niost to have marked the variations of service belonging to days 
of different Ritual importance were the repetitions of the Invitatorium, 
the first anthem at Matins just before the Venzte, which might have to 
be repeated twice or thrice, and the number of lessons in Matins. 
These were disposed in three Nocturns for all the more important 
days, having in each three Lessons for the Seculars and the Friars, 
and four for the different orders of Monks who followed the rule of 
S. Benedict. Matins have now for many ages been celebrated in the 
previous evening. The Nocturns carry us back to the times when 
‘about midnight Paul and Silas were praying and singing hymns unto 
God, and the prisoners were listening tothem.’ And at some time 
between 1136 and 1166 we find Bishop Robert, in his deed creating a 
Dean at Wells (AZonasticon 2, 293), giving as a reason for his munifi 
cence, ‘ ut nocturne canonicorum vigiliz aliquod solatium sortiantur.’ 
He grants funds for bread ‘canonicorum qui matutinis interfuerint 
usibus profuturum,’ showing pretty plainly that then the Canons were 
supposed and expected to attend the matins service in the night. 

A useful introduction gives concisely a description of the different 
portions of the three parts of the Breviary, and then follows a good 
conspectus of the contents of the Psalter and the other matter, of a 
very miscellaneous kind, which makes up the second part. 


The Altus of St. Columba. Edited with a Prose Paraphrase and 
Notes by JOHN, MARQUESS oF BuTE, K.T. (Edinburgh : Black- 
wood and Sons, 1882.) 


S. CoLumBa himself, in a Gaelic poem, speaks of ‘My A/tus angelic 
and holy.’ The Adus is a Latin ode of twenty-three stanzas, each 
of twelve rhyming lines, in an octosyllabic iambic metre. Each 
stanza begins with a letter of the alphabet successively from A. to Z. 
The Hymn is of great interest in all ways. It is difficult to procure. 
Lord Bute has done good service in reprinting it from Dr. Todd’s 
Liber Hymnorum, and furnishing it with an English paraphrase and an 
apparatus of notes. Beginning with a stanza as to the Omnipotence 
of the One God in Three Persons, S. Columba describes first the 
creation of the angels, then recounts the fall of Satan and his legions ; 
next he follows Genesis in an account of the several days of the 
Creation, and of the temptation and fall of man. This occupies 
eight stanzas. In the six following stanzas, the second division of 
the poem treats of the material universe as manifesting the power of 
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God. The concluding stanzas describe the Day of Judgment and 
the reward of the blessed. The whole ode is a kind of Creed. 
Lord Bute even surmises that the author must have been acquainted 
with the actual words of the Athanasian Creed. It is, however, even 
more interesting in its evidence of the opinions held by Columba in 
regard to physical science than for its theology. Thus his concep- 
tion of the earth is still the Homeric one of a central continent 
surrounded by the stream of the river Oceanus ; and he imagines 
the tides to be caused by the periodical diminution of the volume of 
the sea by means of waterspouts which carried up sufficient water to 
form clouds and rain. Below the waters he supposes that there is a 
netherworld wherein are confined the giants of the antediluvian ages. 
In the same region also there is a Hades, both for the wicked and 
the good. The editor’s opinions as to Purgatory seem to obscure 
here his comprehension of what S. Columba really describes. It 
would seem that the poem imagines the Garden of Eden to be still 
existing, and that it will be again the home of the blessed. We 
quote one stanza which, as we agree with Lord Bute, is not un- 
worthy of comparison with the Dies Jre. ‘Tuba primi Archangeli 
—Strepente admirabili—Erumpent munitissima—Claustra et poly- 
andria ;— Mundi presentis frigora—Hominum liquescentia—Undique 
conglobantibus—Ad compagines ossibus—Animabus ztherialibus— 
Iisdem obeuntibus—Rursumque redeuntibus—Debitis in mansioni- 
bus.’ This is a very interesting brochure, and Lord Bute has per- 
formed a difficult task exceedingly well. 


Kritischer Commentar zu den Psalmen nebst Text und Uebersetzung. 
Von Dr. H. Graetz, Professor an der Universitat zu Breslau. 
Erster Band. (Breslau: Schottlaender, 1882.) 


In the work of a Jewish commentator, who has seemingly departed 
even from the standard of Hebrew orthodoxy, the Christian reviewer 
will naturally expect to find a great deal which he cannot possibly 
agree with. Professor Graetz’s commentary on the Psalms forms no 
exception to this. There is much, and notably the total absence 
of all Messianic interpretation, which no Christian, and certainly no 
Catholic, theologian would for one moment be able to tolerate. 
Yet inasmuch as the maxim fas est et ab hoste doceri holds good 
in the matter of Biblical exegesis also, we think that this, the 
latest commentary on the book of Psalms, will not be without its 
value for English students. Dr. Graetz intends his work to be ina 
measure a new departure in the textual criticism of the Psalms, and 
by the substitution of positive emendations on the text of the 
Psalms in place of the merely negative criticisms of the received 
Hebrew text with which former critics have been hitherto content, to 
make a step forward in the direction of a better understanding of the 
Scriptures. In the face of modern scepticism nothing but the most 
severe positive textual criticism can restore the value of the Holy 
Scriptures and their influence upon our generation. 

The Introduction begins with a chapter on the character and 
importance of the Psalms. The Psalm is a peculiar production of 
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the Hebrew race. No other nation, whether Aryan or Semitic, 
possesses anything akin to it. As the history and development of 
the Hebrews were totally different to those of all other nations, so 
their national poetry differed from the poetry of any other people. 
None but a people possessed of a monotheistic religion, and brought 
by their adherence to that monotheism into striking contrast with 
their neighbours, could have produced a lyric poetry of a national 
and at the same time a religious character. 

The book of Psalms as we possess it is in a measure an instance 
of the ‘survival of the fittest.’ Many psalms were written (we have 
instances of fragmentary ‘ones in several books of the Old Testa- 
ment), but only those remained which were found to fit themselves to 
the services of the synagogue and the Temple. 

Like the Pentateuch, the Psalms are divided into five books, and 
inasmuch as they furnished rich material for homiletic exegesis they 
were read in the synagogues pari passu with the sections of the 
Pentateuch. The latter, as we know, was read in a cycle of three 
years, and for that purpose was divided into 150 sections, to corre- 
spond with which we have the 150 sections, of the book of the 
Psalms. We must not, however, suppose that the present division 
of the Psalms is necessarily the original one. In some cases we find 
that what ought to be considered as but one poem is in our text 
divided into two or even more separate Psalms (eg. Pss. 42-43, 
95-100, 135-136). On the other hand, we have instances of what 
may be called composition-psalms, where for liturgical or other 
purposes several distinct Psalms have been blended into one. For 
instance Psalm 108, which is entirely composed of fragments of other 
Psalms (57-60), can never have been an independent composition. 

With regard to the authorship of the Psalms it is Dr. Graetz’s 
opinion that we are entirely in the dark. Not one single Psalm, not 
even the eighteenth, which is elsewhere (2 Sam. xxii) distinctly 
ascribed to David, can be certainly ascribed to the author mentioned 
in the title. It is true that Dr. Graetz does not agree with 
Delitzsch’s theory that the Zamed does not denote the author ; 
but, retaining the old interpretation Zamed nomen auctoris significat, 
he simply ascribes the titles to the guess-work of the compiler. 

If we set on one side all those Psalms which are evidently 
composed by a royal composer, it is Dr. Graetz’s opinion that almost 
all the others were composed by Levites. As a matter of fact we 
know, both from Scripture and from Josephus, that certain families 
of the Levites (the sons of Korah, Asaph, Heman, Jeduthun and 
others) were families of singers ; and inasmuch as in ancient times 
poets always sang their own compositions, the inference would be 
that these singing Levites were also the composers of their songs. 
This is borne out by the Talmudic tradition that the request in 
Psalm 137, ‘Sing us one of the songs of Sion,’ was made by the 
Babylonian captors to the Levites. 

A religious conflict none the less real because but faintly alluded 
to in Holy Scripture is, in our commentator’s opinion, foreshadowed 
in the Psalms. 
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There is nothing commoner than for the Psalmist to express his 
longings for the Temple and its worship, or else his firm resolve to 
abide in the house of the Lord for ever. ‘This fixes the authorship 
of such Psalms upon the Levices and other ministers of the Temple. 

Again, there is nothing more common than for the Psalmist to 
describe himself as being ‘poor and needy,’ and at the same time as 
being ‘of an humble spirit.’ The words azav and ani have the two 
meanings of miserable and meek-spirited; and it is probable that 
these words were used to denote a class of men of Levitical race, 
devoted to the pure monotheistic creed of Abraham and Moses, and 
persecuted accordingly. 

The Levites, as we know, had no possessions in lands, and were 
dependent upon the tithes and freewill offerings of the wealthy. 
Hence they were to a certain extent in a state of subjection to the 
wealthy laity. Again, they were subject to the authority of the 
priestly class, the sons of Aaron, to whom they were bound to 
render service and assistance. Hence the Levites were doubly in a 
state of inferiority. We can.therefore easily imagine that a con- 
scientious Levite testifying to the integrity of the Mosaic law, might 
come off very badly in a contest with a worldly and idolatrous laity 
and an acquiescent high-priesthood. He could be suspended from 
the temporalities and spiritualities of his office. 

Hezekiah (2 Chr. xxxi. 4) ordered the restitution to the Levites 
of their ‘portions’ ; and Nehemiah made provisions afterwards for 
the continuance of the same. ‘This seems to point to a time when 
the offering to the Levites ceased ; and although with regard to the 
period of the captivity we can find many reasons for their ceasing, 
the same cannot be said of the time before Hezekiah. There can 
then but have been one motive. The people were alienated from 
the Levites and withheld their offerings. Again, we know that many 
of the priests in the reign of King Josiah had been guilty of assisting 
at the idolatrous worship which had become so fashionable in the 
reigns of Josiah’s predecessors. The prophet Jeremiah endured 
persecution at the hands of the sons of Aaron; and we know that, 
with the exception of the sons of Zadok, all the family of Aaron 
were in the transgression (Ez. xliv. 15). 

‘ History is silent,’ says Professor Graetz, ‘about the fate of these 
religious Helots.’ Yet it is not so hard to imagine their fate. The 
pagan worship, especially the Baai worship, introduced at Jerusalem 
was always of a persecuting character. It could only subsist by the 
stern suppression of the true worship. Therefore, the select few who 
did not bow the knee to Baal would have to pay the penalty of 
persecution for their non-conforming spirit. But the silence of 
history may be well supplied by the plaintive wailings of the Psalms. 
‘Help, Lord; for the godly man ceaseth ; for the faithful fail from 
among the children of men.’ Or again, when cast out from the 
Temple : ‘O send out thy light and thy truth, that they may lead me 
and bring me to thy holy hill and to thy tabernacles.’ ‘The composers 
certainly of the plaintive psalms were Levites of this kind : Anavim, 
as Professor Graetz calls them—the poor and outcast worshippers of 
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Jehovah, to whom the promise ‘ in the time of dearth they shall have 
enough ° was no mere phrase, but a reminder of a terrible reality ; : 
the ‘ generation of them that seek thee’; the ‘congregation of 
saints’ ; the ‘people of God.’ 

These Anavim Professor Graetz finds mentioned in Isaiah xi. 4, 
‘With righteousness he shall judge the poor, and reprove with equity 
for the meek of the earth’; and again in Isaiah xiv. 30, ‘The 
firstling of the poor shall feed, and the needy shall lie down in 
safety’ ; as though in the reign of Ahaz the Anavim had been dis- 
turbed in their security. Under Hezekiah the true worship was re- 
established, and the Anavim experienced a corresponding change for 
the better. We shall expect to find in the Psalter (if this theory be 
correct) songs celebrating this change of condition. ‘Truly God is 
loving unto Israel, even unto such as are of a clean heart.’ 

From the death of Hezekiah to the captivity the Anavim would 
again experience persecutions. ‘To this period belongs the exhorta- 
tion of the prophet Zephaniah urging the meek of the — to seek 
the Lord, to seek righteousness and meekness (Zeph. ii. 3). The 
few years of King Josiah’s righteous reign would form an exception 
to the prevailing distress. If we accept the doctrine of the ywpiJorre¢ 
and suppose that there was such a personage as a Deutero-Isaiah 
who lived towards the end of the kingdom of Judah, we may, 
perhaps, with Professor Graetz, find traces of the Anavim in the ex- 
pression ‘they that mourn in Sion,’ and in other kindred expressions. 

The sharp contrast between the Anavim and the .worldly ones 
was continued during the period of exile. Whilst the former had their 
thoughts continually set upon Sion, the latter were doing their utmost 
to make the best of their circumstances, and to adapt themselves to 
the manners and customs of the land of their enforced adoption. 

This contrast will serve to explain such passages as Isaiah Ixv.— 
Ixvi. (supposing it to be the work of the Deutero-I:aiah). The 
Anavim would seem not only to have protested against the idolatrous 
conformity of their countrymen, but even to have started a zealous 
propaganda of the faith. Hence the appearance of proselytes at 
Babylon (Isaiah xiv. 1). Such Protestantism and such zeal cannot 
fail to have met with serious opposition both from conforming Jews 
and from heathen priests. Deutero-Isaiah speaks distinctly of dark 
prisons, prisoners, and tortures, and Isaiah liii., whatever may have 
been its further interpretation, referred in the first instance to the 
sufferings of one of these faithful Anavim. The Psalms of the 
period of exile (¢g. Psalm cxii.) seem to have an additional light 
thrown upon them by this theory. 

After the return from the captivity the distinction between 
Anavim and others gradually fades away. When the temporal 
sovereignty had gone for ever, and the people learned to look rather 
for a spiritual supremacy, the whole nation became intensely mono- 
theistic, and the poor, meek-spirited Anavim no longer had to bear 
persecutions on account of the faith. Still we find reminiscences of 
the conflict in some of the later Psalms—eg. 147, ‘The Lord 
lifteth up the meek : and casteth the wicked down to the ground.’ 
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The book of Psalms, then, represents the triumph of faithfulness 
over the world, and in the poor, oppressed, but consistently pious 
Levites we are to look for the composers of most of the Psalms. It 
is a pretty theory and very plausible, and deserves to be more care- 
fully worked out ; the only pity is that it lacks the authority of age. 
Olshausen would seem to have broached a theory something like it. 

Professor Graetz divides the Psalms chronologically into five 
periods. 1. Pre-exilic. 2. Exilic. 3. Post-exilic—from the return 
from Babylon to the time of the Maccabees. 4. Maccabean. 5. 
Post-Maccabean. 

To the Maccabean period he only assigns about ten Psalms: 
(a) such as lament over religious compulsion, desecration of the 
Temple, prophetic silence, &c. ; (4) such as express joy for restora- 
tion from deep depression, with continual remembrances of past 
sufferings ; (c) such as contain clear references to the assembly of 
the Chassideans ; and (@) Psalm 144. To the post-Maccabean 
period he assigns Psalms 134, 135, 136, on the ground that they 
contain a distinct reference to the ceremony of the Drawing of the 
Water at the Feast of the Tabernacles, a ceremony only instituted 
under the Asmonean queen Salome-Alexandra (B.c. 78-69). This 
seems to have been the only evening service in the Temple ; so that 
the expression ‘Ye that by night stand in the house of the Lord’ 
can have referred to nothing else. We should have thought that 
it could more easily have been explained as referring to the con- 
tinuous service by night as by day given by the ministers of the 
Temple. 

There is a good chapter on the liturgical use of the Psalms and 
the musical accompaniment to the same ; for although Dr. Graetz is 
of opinion that the Psalms were not originally composed for pur- 
poses of worship, still he does not deny their liturgical use. In this 
section the Talmudic authorities are very fully quoted. 

The final recension of the Psalter Professor Graetz assigns to a 
period between B.c. 70 and a.p. 30. The choice of Psalms for the 
daily liturgy, as denoted by the ttles prefixed to them, points to a 
time posterior to the loss of national independence. The 1st and 
2nd Psalms, which form, as St. Basil points out, a short proem 
(Bpaxv xpovipiov) to the whole of the book, are full of reference 
to the Messianic hopes of the nation ; and are therefore assigned 
to the reign of Herod, when those Messianic hopes began to take a 
more definite hold of the national mind. And the collection seems 
to have been made not so much for use in the Temple as in the 
Synagogue. For the expressions ‘Alleluia’ and ‘Amen, Amen’ 
were never in use, so says Professor Graetz, in the Temple, but only 
in the Synagogue. Moreover, the collection cannot have been made 
on chronological principles, else the Psalm which bears the name of 
Moses (90) would have come first. 

Many causes seem to have militated against the preservation of 
the text of the Psalms. There was no standard copy preserved in 
the Temple, as was the case with the Pentateuch, until a compara- 
tively late date, when the Masora was regarded as an authority for 
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textual genuineness. Written originally in the old Hebrew character, 
it was at a subsequent period transliterated into the modern character. 
Here was an opportunity for copyists’ errors! Again, certain Rabbi- 
nical copyists were in the habit of writing out the Scriptures from 
memory ! and although safeguards preserved the text of the Law 
from debasement, no such safeguards existed for the preservation 
of the Hagiographa. Hence the Masoretic text itself cannot be 
regarded as infallibly the original text of the Psalms. 

But if the text of the Psalter be more corrupted than other parts 
of the Old Testament, we have more helps to restoring a pure text 
here. We have first the rhythm and metre, which can help us infallibly 
in detecting errors. We have next the multitude of ancient versions, 
which often must have been based on readings totally different from 
those of the present Hebrew text: and from the very errors in these 
we can often restore the original readings. 

Space unfortunately prevents our going more fully into the details 
of the variants which Professor Graetz considers in his introductory 
essay ; nor yet into the criticisms on any of the sixty Psalms which 
are commented on in the first volume of his book. Perhaps when 
the second volume appears we shall be able to consider this subject 
more fully. 

There is, as we said before, much in this book with which we 
cannot possibly agree. We do not care to change the Psalms of 
David for the ‘Songs of the Anavim’; we still hold that the great 
King of Israel wrote many of the Psalms which have for so many 
centuries been the comfort and strength of so many of the saints 
of God. Still Dr. Graetz has written a remarkable book ; and in 
laying it down after perusal we cannot but feel that we have gained 
a very considerable insight into the Psalter. It is a book which 
deserves the serious consideration of good Hebraists in England, 
and we hope that the result of our notice may be to procure for it 
that attention which it so richly merits. 


A Practical Commentary on the Gospel according to S. Mark. By 
James Morrison, D.D. Third Edition, Revised. (London : 
Hodder and Stoughton, 1882.) 


THouGH the number of explanatory works upon the Gospels is 
already great, yet another intelligent and thoughtful commentary, 
such as this, cannot be otherwise than welcome. Dr. Morrison 
begins by rightly assigning, according to early tradition, ‘S. Peter’s 
teaching within the circle of the early catechumens’ as the chief 
source of this Gospel. The lengthy section (occupying pp. xix— 
xxxvii of the Introduction) on the relation of the Apostle Peter to 
the Gospel is unusually clear and full, and of quite exceptional 
value. It is perhaps the most notable feature of the volume. The 
suggestion made on p. xix that S. Mark was himself the ‘ young man’ 
referred to in xiv. 51, 52, is both probable in itself, and has been 
made and supported by Wordsworth, Greswell, and others, and it does 
not appear in fact from what other source a knowledge of the inci- 
dent could have been derived, unless S. Mark had himself been 
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the person concerned. Certainly not from either of the apostles, for 
in the preceding verse it is stated that ‘they had all forsaken’ the 
Lord ‘and fled.’ 

The suggestion is curious that the young man Mark had a pur- 
pose or instinct leading him to become an evangelist, z.¢., the writer 
of a gospel, and that as this had not been satisfied in either of 
his earlier chiefs, S. Paul or S. Barnabas, it was on that account 
he attached himself to S. Peter, and derived from him the informa- 
tion from which this Gospel was compiled. 

The able excursus on chap. xvi. 9-20 also deserves special notice, 
and is an excellent summing up of the evidence ; though it seems 
to us inconvenient that it should be divided into two separate parts. 


The Hulsean Dissertation for 1880. Jewish Christians and Judaism: 
a Study on the History of the First Two Centuries. By W.R. 
Sor.LEy, Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Shaw 
Fellow of the University of Edinburgh. (Cambridge : Deighton, 
1881.) 


A work of this sort is of necessity much occupied with a discussion 
of the Tiibingen theory of the Apostolic age. Its main subject, 
indeed, is the relation of the Jewish Christians to Judaism, whereas 
the Tiibingen controversy turns on their relation to S. Paul. But it 
is just this difference which enables Mr. Sorley to put his criticism 
from an unusual point of view. Since on one side there is no 
doubt what Pharisaism was, and on the other Baur and his opponents 
are fairly agreed about S. Paul’s doctrine in his four ‘universally 
received’ Epistles, we can determine the position of an intermediate 
party by referring it to either of these fixed standards. The nearer 
it is to one, the further it must be from the other. Thus, though the 
Tiibingen writers are usually encountered with a direct proof that 
the Jewish Christians did not differ on essentials from S. Paul, it 
will be just as effective a reply to show that they did differ on 
essentials from the Jews. 

The latter is Mr. Sorley’s plan. Avoiding disputed evidence like 
that of the Acts, he reviews the history in order to show that the 
Jewish Christians on one side found their whole system determined 
for them by their obedience to the Lord ; while the Jews for their 
part saw no distinction of guilt between Jewish and Gentile 
Christians. If, indeed, we may trust Epiphanius, the o%3"9n n273, 
or daily curse against heretics, was expressly limited to the Jewish 
Christians. In fact, it was Jewish persecution which forced the 
most Judaizing of Christians to organize themselves from the first 
as dissenting sects. 

The style is clear and simple, the materials are well arranged, 
and oversights are few. Yet,on the date of S. James the Just’s execu- 
tion, it is strange to find the legend of Hegesippus preferred to the 
clear statement of Josephus, especially by a writer who so well 
understands the relative value of the two authorities. 
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The Synod of Elvira, and Christian Life in the Fourth Century. An 
Historical Essay by A. W. W. Date, M.A. (London: Mac- 
millan and Co., 1882.) 


It was a happy thought on the part of the Hulsean trustees to set as 
the subject for the prize essay in 1881 the ‘Synod of Elvira.’ An 
obscure Spanish council of the fourth century (the place and date of 
which are matters of dispute) is perhaps not an inviting subject at 
first sight. But so much light is thrown by its Canons on the state 
of the Church, its internal discipline and organization, and its atti- 
tude towards society, that it is well for the attention of the student to 
be early directed to the rich store of materials for ecclesiastical 
history which is to be found in the history and acts of this and other 
Councils. It is the first of that great series which marks the early 
portion of the fourth century as a period of exceptional activity, and 
which exhibits to us the Church moving freely and easily in her own 
sphere, able to legislate and to organize without the dread of draw- 
ing upon herself the attention of a hostile heathen power—a dread 
which, till now, had been ever present to her, and had to some 
extent paralysed her powers of action. This fact serves to show 
the importance of the Council, and it may be said without exaggera- 
tion that a study of its eighty-one Canons is absolutely necessary for 
all who would gain a clear view of the inner life of the Church and 
of the social position and difficulties of her children in that age. 
The trustees, we have said, were fortunate in their choice of 
subject. We wish that we could equally congratulate them on the 
essay to which they awarded the prize. Of late years we have be- 
come accustomed to demand a higher degree of excellence in the 
Hulsean Essay than is usually looked for in a prize composition. 
Mr. A. J. Mason’s fascinating work on the Persecution of Diocletian, 
and Mr. G. H. Rendall’s really solid contribution to our knowledge 
of the position of Julian the Apostate, may have spoilt us and made 
us expect too much. Perhaps it is scarcely fair to complain that Mr. 
Dale’s essay fails to come up to these in either originality or 
brilliancy. It is certainly in many ways a painstaking piece of work, 
largely indebted, as is natural, to the writings of Mendoza and Hefele, 
and the Kzrchengeschichte von Spanien of Dr. Pius Gams. In the 
opening chapter the place and date of the Council are discussed 
with care and considerable ability ; and a good. deal of vigour is 
exhibited in the treatment of some of the Canons, which are grouped 
round the following subjects: (1) Church organization and dis- 
cipline, (2) Christian morality, (3) asceticism, sacerdotalism and 
superstition, (4) the relation of the Church to the heathen State and 
to heathen society, and (5) Christian worship. But the effect of 
the work, as a whole, is sadly marred by two faults, one of which 
Mr. Dale may be grateful to have pointed out to him ; the other, 
we fear, he would be slow to acknowledge as a fault. The first 
of these is one which with a little care might have been avoided : 
it is an unfortunate awkwardness of style, which makes the book 
anything but pleasant reading. It is sometimes necessary to read a 
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sentence over three or four times before any meaning can be 
extracted from it; and the difficulty is increased by an extremely 
defective system of punctuation. In some cases it is only the graces 
of style that are wanting ; in others the grammar itself is at fault. 
The following sentence, for instance, is not only awkward but 
ungrammatical: ‘Though a second marriage was not forbidden 
them [viz. the widows] except by the ascetic sects, monogamy 
was encouraged even before the exhortations of Ambrose and 
Jerome had led to the reprobation of such a practice’ (p. 160). Of 
course the practice alluded to is a second marriage. But the natural 
interpretation of the words as written is that which makes Ambrose 
and Jerome reprobate monogamy, and this on the part of widows ! 
‘which is absurd.’ So also on p. 70 by a remarkable piece of 
carelessness the ‘sacraments and the discipline of the Church’ are 
represented as the ‘suffragans’ of the Bishop! 

It may be added that there is an unnecessary number of mis- 
prints scattered throughout the book; and we are afraid that 
‘satyrist’ (p. 129) looks very much as if it was due in the first 
instance to the writer rather than to the printer. 

Mistakes such as these can easily be remedied should another 
edition be called for. Far graver is the second fault to be noticed. 
Mr. Dale is evidently a disciple of Mr. Hatch, to whose Bampton 
Lectures he more than once refers with gratitude. Hence he is 
under the delusion that a complete and radical change passed over 
the Church in the fourth century. The Catholic Church, we are 
told, was ‘still a dream of the future.’ But to Hosius and a few 
other ‘ ecclesiastical politicians’ is attributed the subtle design of 
entirely transforming the character of the Christian community. 

‘The autonomy of the individual churches was to be subjected to 
restriction similar to those which had already been imposed upor the 
freedom of the individual believer; positive law was to supersede local 
sentiment, and the power of the clergy was to be increased that it might 
serve as the framework of an organization which was to be universal and 
a unity. To this goal, dimly and imperfectly conceived as yet, the 
policy of the Synod of Elvira was mainly directed.’ (P. 65.) 


Elsewhere we read that ‘the Bishops had monopolized the 
ministry of the word, and the ministry of the Sacraments’ (p. 84) ; 
and we are assured that ‘so long as the community of Christians 
retained the functions of the priesthood as a universal right, there 
would be no element in the Church to serve as a means of union ; but 
with the development of a special class, entrusted with peculiar duties, 
and endowed with corresponding dignity, this deficiency would be 
remedied.’ Thus it is reluctantly admitted that ‘whatever errors 
and evils the development of clericalism may have entailed, it at 
least gave the, Churches a personal bond of union’ (p. 64); but it 
never seems to occur to the writer that this ‘bond of union’ had 
existed from the beginning and was familiar, not merely to S. 
Cyprian in the third century, but even to S. Ignatius in the second. 

These extracts will be sufficient to show Mr. Dale’s views on the 
growth of Church organization. It is needless to say that they are 
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not ours. It is a pity that they are thrust so prominently forward, 
as they form a serious drawback to what would otherwise be a useful 
and suggestive work. 


LEpochs of the Papacy: from its Rise to the Death of Pope Pius IX. in 
1878. By the Rev. A. R. PENNINGTON, Canon Non-Residentiary 
of Lincoln. (London: Bell and Sons, 1882.) 


‘THE title of this book is misleading. We opened it under the 
idea that certain epochs of the Papacy would have been selected for 
special investigation. We found it merely a history of the Popes, 
or rather, a series of disjointed remarks about the Popes, em- 
bellished with an abundance of what we suppose is intended for 
fine writing. As regards the historical part of the book the facts 
appear to be simply taken from Milman, Robertson, Von Ranke, and 
other historians, and as they were sufficiently well known before, we 
hardly see the advantage of reproducing them in this form. The 
reflections and comments of the writer consist in a series of railings 
at or rather scoldings of the Popes for not having acted on pure 
Protestant principles, and for having been so very troublesome 
to kings and emperors. Had the writer entered more fully into 
the real spirit of medizval history, he would have known that 
things were not quite so one-sided as he has been pleased to repre- 
sent them, that not all the Popes were ambitious and corrupt 
wretches, and not all the emperors and kings who opposed them pure 
and immaculate characters. As a specimen of the style in which 
the subject is handled, the following may suffice :— 


‘ The Popes now sat “as God in the Temple of God,” and compelled 
the nations of the earth to crouch in vassalage before tnem. They had 
enslaved alike the souls and bodies of their fellow-creatures. When we 
look at their antecedents, and observe the circumstances connected with 
their election, we shall see reason to wonder that the nations of the 
earth did not laugh to scorn the imperious edicts which issued from the 
Lateran. They would seem to us rather like the soft breath of the zephyr 
which ruffles the bosom of the lake, than like the mighty whirlwind, which, 
rushing forth from the fabled cavern of the mountain, lashes into fury 
the waves of the mighty ocean, and rends the giant oak, the monarch 
of the forest. A feeble old man, unconnected by any ties with his prede- 
cessors, often of mean extraction, possessing no political influence, 
ascends with tottering steps the throne of S. Peter. The chamber in 
which he was elected to the vacant dignity was the scene of the grossest 
venality, rivalry and intrigue. Or, as we have seen in the history of the 
tenth century, crimes, intrigues and assassinations determined his eleva- 
tion. The Pope himself was an insignificant person, or else violent and 
licentious.’ (Pp. 145-6). 


Our readers may probably be able to judge from this extract, which 
is byno means an exceptional specimen of this writer’s reflections, 
his qualifications to write history. We may observe also that though 
Mr. Pennington has carefully laid under contribution the best-known 
books on the subjects which he handles, he has yet not been able to 
keep himself quite clear of mistakes. Some of them we have noted ; 
as when, in page 103, he designates the wild mixture of sectaries in 
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the south of France, who passed by the name of Albigenses, as ‘a 
Church ;’ and, in accordance with this, notes a ‘ regular succession 
of Reformers in doctrine,’ from the Albigenses to the Waldenses, and 
so to Peter de Bruys and Henry the Deacon down to Wiclif and 
Langland (p. 266). It occurs to us to wonder whether Mr. Pen- 
nington has really the least knowledge as to what these men taught. 
We can hardly conceive that if he had, he would describe their wild 
Manichean and Antinomian utterances as a ‘ succession of Reformers 
in doctrine.’ On page 108 we are informed that the four orders of 
Mendicants date from the Pontificate of Innocent III., which is not 
quite a correct statement ; and in the following page we are told 
that the Benedictines and Augustinians had ‘hitherto been the stand- 
ing army of the Papacy, and fought its spiritual battles during six 
centuries.’ ‘The Canons Regular of S. Augustine did not exist till 
the eleventh century. Mr. Pennington frequently refers to Matthew 
Paris. Is he under the impression that that worthy monk’s History 
was edited by a person named Watson, for we find it thus quoted in 
a note to page 116? ‘This would seem to imply rather a slight 
acquaintance with the original volume. We are not quite sure what 
is meant by the very high-flown phrase, ‘The fragrant flowers of 
Hymettus might have been seen in those days blooming in the 
bowers which adorned the banks of the Tiber and the Arno,’ but if 
the passage where it occurs is intended to imply that there was no 
Greek known in Europe before the taking of Constantinople, it is 
erroneous. On page 205, Mr. Pennington appears to imply that 
the Statutes of Provisors and Przemunire were due to the indignation 
against the Pope in the time of Wiclif; whereas they were passed 
long before, and re-enacted some ten years after his death. On 
page 220 the statement is made that ‘Gregory made no difficulty 
about his resignation,’ whereas he had been fighting the Council of 
Pisa’s decree a outrance for some five or six years. It is news to 
us that the Council of Basle ordered Wiclit’s ashes to be thrown into 
the Severn (p. 229). Mr. Pennington has written a Life of Erasmus, 
to which, indeed, he frequently refers. It is therefore somewhat 
strange to find him twice over (pp. 261, 271) describing the edition 
of the New Testament printed by Erasmus in 1516 as an ‘ improved 
version. That by version he does not mean translation is shown by 
the fact that he adds the words ‘and translation.’ Probably the 
putting (p. 304) ‘Gesche’ for ‘Geschichte’ may be a printer’s error, 
though it is not marked as such; but to give us such a piece of history 
as the following is rather a tax upon our patience :— 


‘ Henry was, as we know, by birth and education a bigoted Roman 
Catholic. But, as all students of history are aware, the hesitation of the 
Pope as to the divorce of Henry was the means of changing his senti- 
ments, and led to the separation of England from the Papacy.’ (P. 308). 


There is an important misstatement on page 330 as regards Cardinals 
Pole and Peto. The latter is represented as having acted as Legate 
in England and ‘constantly urged the Queen to violent measures ;’ 
whereas he never was allowed to land after the Pope’s attempt to 
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make him Legate, and Mary never sedan Pole, but imal 
the Pope to withdraw his opposition to him. It w ould be an unwel- 
come task to point out the contradictions which are to be found in 
these pages, and the repetitions which abound. We would rather 
try and find something to commend in a volume which has evidently 
cost the writer considerable labour, and which appears to express his 
very earnest convictions. ‘The most commendable point in it is the 
zeal which it displays, but we could wish to find in it greater charity 
and moderation of tone, and less of the Protestant claptrap which is 
in reality so utterly hollow and unmeaning. 


The Reformation of the Church of England. Vol. II. By the Rev. 
Joun Henry Biunt, M.A., F.S.A. (London: Rivingtons, 
1882.) 

THE purchasers of Mr. Blunt’s first volume on the Reformation, 

published twelve years ago, have, we think, some cause of complaint 

for his long delay in finishing the work. Mr. Blunt explains, and 
the theological world is aware of the fact, that he has been occupied 
in other literary work ; but why this work was to take precedence of 
the half-written book does not appear. Now that the conclu ding 
volume has appeared, it will, no doubt, be received gratefully by 
many, for it is written in a pleasant easy style, and contains some 

valuable information from MS. sources ; ; together with comments and 
reflections on men and things which are, for the most part, tolerant 
and fair. Mr. Blunt is a good and practised writer, and he handles 
complicated subjects easily and dexterously, and is always readable. 

He is also thoroughly loyal to the Church of England, and nothing 

could present a greater contrast to some miserable parodies of the 

history of the Elizabethan times which have lately appeared than 
his sensible and well-judged sketch of that period. The book, how- 
ever, cannot be fairly called ‘4 History of the Reformation” We are 
not sure, indeed, whether its author would wish to describe it as such. 
It is a pleasant and useful commentary on the history, but it is 
nothing more. In the first place, the author adopts the plan of 
sketching subjects rather than narrating chronologically, a method 
which is fatal to the learner. In the next place, he is not at all care- 
ful to preserve due proportion, giving, for instance, about 120 pages 
to the Marian persecution, a very short space to the reign of Elizabeth, 
and twenty pages to that of James I. Again, he makes omissions 
of most important matters, proceeding in an easy offhand way, as 
though these things were of no consequence. Finally, he is charge- 
able with some carelessness, and with several erroneous statements. 

These two latter assertions it will be necessary to substantiate by 

instances. With regard to the omissions, the reign of Edward V1. 

occupies 182 pages, and yet there is nothing said of the ground on 
which the legality of the Injunctions rested—namely, the Act of 

Parliament of Henry VIII., giving to the King’s Proclamations the 

force of Acts of Parliament, and, more strange still, nothing what- 

ever of the second Visitation and the second set of Injunctions. 

The opposition to the new Prayer Book is greatly underrated ; almost 
VOL. XV.—NO7. X XIX, R 
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all the details connected with the drawing-up of the Forty-two 
Articles are omitted, and there is not a word said of the Catechism, 
drawn up by Poynet, to which the Articles were appended, and 
which formed so important a feature in the Convocation proceedings 
in the reign of Queen Mary. ‘There is no mention of the Commis- 
sion of 1552, sO many important details of the proceedings under 
which have been lately published ; no mention of the opposition 
made by the first Parliament of Mary to the restoration of the unre- 
formed religion, so graphically described by Noailles. ‘These omis- 
sions occur in the part of the book which is written at greatest length 
and with most of detail. In the reign of Elizabeth there is almost 
an entire omission of the details of the struggle with the Puritans, 
though an ably-written section is devoted to this subject. It is 
needless to say that the twenty pages devoted to the reign of James 
contain but few of the facts of that not unimportant period. We 
lament these omissions the more because Mr. Blunt writes so well 
and with such a command over his subject. We are inclined to think 
that the task of finishing his History, which had been hanging over 
him for so many years, has at last been performed rather hastily, to 
get it out of his way, that he may turn to more congenial work. On 
no other ground can we account, in a writer of Mr. Blunt’s learning, 
for some of the mistakes which we find in this volume. On page 21 
it is stated that the translation of the ‘ Paraphrase of Erasmus,’ 
which was sent to the churches with a quasi-authority, was the work 
of the Princess Mary! This would seem to be sufficiently refuted 
by the well-known character of that lady and her theology, were it 
not abundantly known and recorded that it was the work of the 
Queen Dowager, Katherine Parr, or at least done by those employed 
by her. Mr. Blunt appears satisfied with the authority of the First 
Communion Office of Edward VI., and speaks of it as a Canon of 
Convocation. It is well known that it was never sanctioned by Con- 
vocation, but put out simply on the royal authority. Convocation 
had merely agreed that such a service might be made. 

On page 151 it appears to be stated that Archbishop Holgate was 
sent to the Tower in the reign of Edward VI., whereas it was not 
till Mary’s reign that he was sent. . The marks of haste appear in 
the extraordinary repetition, three times over (pp. 95, 158, 285), of 
the antecedents of Bishop Hooper, and in the very remarkable con- 
fusion which appears at page 164. Here it is stated that Peter 
Martyr was first Regius Professor at Cambridge, and then Regius 
Professor at Oxford ; that Martin Bucer was made Canon of Christ 
Church and Regius Professor at Oxford in 1550, and in the same 
year Regius Professor at Cambridge (pp. 165-6). Now, if Mr. Blunt 
has any ‘authorities to prove that these two eminent foreigners were 
both of them Regius Professors at both the Universities at the same 
time, he ought to produce them to establish this altogether new fact. 
But if he has not these authorities, and does not mean to maintain 
this extraordinary jumble of appointments, but to follow the received 
account—z7z. that Martyr was Professor at Oxford and Bucer at 
Cambridge—the carelessness is here somewhat reprehensible. We 
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confess never to have heard before of these dual appointments ; but 
we are ready to be instructed. We hold that Mr. Blunt has made a 
decided mistake, and has gone clean against the authorities, in 
describing Cranmer as being of a /ars/ disposition. The unfortunate 
Archbishop was far too easy and pliable ; and one of his few good 
qualities was his good temper. ‘There is also no evidence whatever 
that he took any part in the trial and condemnation of Anne 
Ayscough (written by Mr. Blunt ‘ Askew’). Cranmer’s degradation 
did not take place at S. Mary’s (p. 326), but at the cathedral of 
Christ Church ; and we are inclined to think that Mr. Blunt has 
evolved the theory of the two recantations out of his own conscious- 
ness. It is very remarkable that a gentleman who has published the 
Annotated Book of Common Prayer should have dealt with the 
history of the Prayer Book as Mr. Blunt has in this volume. At page 
349 not one word is said as to the way in which the ‘ Ornaments 
Rubric’ found its way into the Elizabethan Prayer Book. It is implied 
that it came from the hands of the Commissioners like the altered 
‘Sacramental words.’ But everybody knows that this was not the 
case, but that it was inserted by the Queen in Council after the 
passing of the Act. ‘The Act of Uniformity describes the Elizabethan 
Prayer Book as 


‘The book authorized by Parliament in the fifth and sixth years of King 
Edward VI., with one alteration or addition of certain lessons to be used 
on every Sunday in the year, and the form of the Litany altered and 
corrected, and two sentences only added at the delivery of the Sacrament 
to the communicants, and none other or otherwise? 


There was no Ornaments Rubric in the book thus described, and 
the only way to account for its insertion is that it was put in by the 
Council afterwards. Of course, it had an equal legal authority with 
the rest of the book, being contained in the Act of Uniformity. 
But we look for accuracy of statement from commentators on the 
Prayer Book. There is a still more remarkable absence of this 
in the account given of the last Review. There it is stated that, 
after the Ely House Committee had drawn up the proposed altera- 
tions, and had presented them to Convocation, ‘it does not appear 
that any further revision took place there’ (p. 568). But what say 
the records of Convocation, with which Mr. Blunt ought to be suffi- 
ciently familiar ? 


‘Nov. 27.—The Prolocutor returned the part examined by the Lower 
House with a schedule of emendations. 

‘Dec. 10o.—Some further emendations made by the Bishops beyond 
those brought from the Lower House. 

‘Dec. 12.—Petition from the Lower House for Conference, &c. The 
Prolocutor hands in several sheets of emendations, which are read and 
carefully considered and approved, 


We are sorry to find such slips in a volume which has so many 
excellences. Its general tone, and especially its concluding portion— 
on the Principles of the Reformation—we cannot praise too highly. 


We have already called attention to the very able sketch of the 
R2 
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reign of Elizabeth and the dealings with the Romanists. We do not 
know any historical work where we could find this better set out. If 
Mr. Blunt had consented to put his history into two volumes instead 
of one, the whole three might have served for a sufficient and very able 
account of the Reformation. As it is, they require considerable 
supplements. 


History of the Church of England from 1660. By W. Nassau Motes- 
worTH, M.A. (London: Kegan Paul, Trench and Co., 1882.) 


Ir is difficult to criticize this book seriously. It professes to be a 
history of the Church of England, but we have failed to find any his- 
tory in it. It contains a certain amount of remarks on some leading 
points of Anglican Church history, showing, for the most part, a 
shallow understanding of their significance, but it takes no notice 
whatever of other important events. We should be inclined to say 
that the writer has not the slightest notion of what Church history 
is; nay more, that he has not the slightest notion of what the 
Church of England is, for at page 12 we find this deliberate state- 
ment :— 


‘It is not, then, either from Christ and His Apostles, nor yet from the 
period of the Reformation, that we must date the foundation of the present 
Established Church of England. If we would seek out z¢s origin we must 
come down to a much later period in the history of our country, reckoning 
from the time when the Stuart dynasty was restored in the person of 
Charles II.,and the Legislature adopted that last great Act of Uniformity 
by which she recalled into renewed existence the Church she had pre- 
viously abolished.’ 


After such a statement as this, it seems perfectly superfluous to 
proceed with the examination of the statements of this so-called 
Church historian, or to exhibit his strange opinions on the matters 
on which he undertakes to write. Thus he calls all the clergy at the 
Restoration era Presbyterians (p. 14). He gives us some new 
information about the Black Rubric—viz. that it was a composition 
of Dr. Gauden’s to satisfy the Puritans (p. 67). He informs us that 
most of the bishops and higher clergy were non-resident in the 
eighteenth century, selecting Butler and Pa/ey, whom he appears to 
regard as a bishop, as exceptions (p. 297). At the same time, how- 
ever, he makes the ingenuous confession that he knows nothing of 
the history of the eighteenth century, and in his Preface he calmly 
informs us that he had not heard of the work of Messrs. Abbey and 
Overton until a great part of his book was in type. This is quite in 
keeping with the utter absence of research evident throughout the 
volume. We have not observed a single reference, and the quota- 
tions are all from the most commonly known authors. If this book 
is intended for a Church history for the Broad Churchmen we think 
they wil be scarcely satisfied with it. 
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The Theology of the New Testament. A Handbook for Bible Students. 
By the Rev. J. J. VAN OosTErzEg, D.D., Professor of Theology 
in the University of Utrecht. Translated by Maurice J. 


Evans, B.A. 4th Edition. (London : Hodder and Stoughton, 
1882.) 


Ir is no doubt the case, that the science of Theology, like every 
other science, has had its period of lengthened and mature develop- 
ment, though essentially the same in the first century after the 
Ascension as in the fifth. Yet the one age exhibits the characteristics 
of growth, the other of maturity. The New Testament, and par- 
ticularly its latter portion, the Epistles and the Apocalypse, considered 
as a literature, forms the record of the first workings of the theologic 
faculty within the Church of Christ, as it was inspired and guided by 
the Holy Spirit. The great lines of thought are here traced out, and 
the truth stated, in simple, popular, anthropomorphic language, which 
the genius of a later age was to enshrine in accurate formulas, and 
express in the logical order of a scientific theology. 

The purpose of Dr. Van Oosterzee’s work is to supply a com- 
pendium of the teaching of the New Testament, considered as a 
theology, or the starting-point of one. It is of course to be under- 
stood that his conception of theology is a Protestant one, and there- 
fore imperfect and onesided. It is a thing to be regretted that theo- 
logians of the Reformed communions should have been forced into 
so strong an antagonism to Catholic theology, that their own is alto- 
gether non-sacramental in character, or even strongly hostile to the 
mystical element in religion. ‘The former character predominates in 
the treatise before us. Learning, mental grasp, power of tracing and 
grouping facts, and a transparent fairness of intention, are one and all 
manifest in Dr. Van Oosterzee’s work ; and we can only regret that 
he, as we have noted of theologians of his school, fails to appreciate 
the mystical, sacramental element in the Christian religion, of which 
the germs and something more are sufficiently evident in the New 
Testament. 

He has prefaced his examination of the New Testament theology 
by five chapters on its ‘Old Testament basis,’ and then follows a 
division on the Synoptical Gospels, and one on the Gospel of S. John. 
Then he treats separately of the Petrine and the Pauline theology. 
The former apostle, he says, is ‘the man of feeling and action, not 
given to abstract thinking, but living and moving in the sphere of 
the concrete,’ more at home in a circle of historical than of specu- 
lative ideas, ‘and in some respects inferior to more distinguished 
labourers,’ but yet, after all, ‘one of those unlearned and plain men 
by whom the form of the moral world was changed.’ He describes 
Baptism as an act of obedience with which 7s associated the recep- 
tion of the forgiveness of sins and the reception of the Holy Ghost, 
without, however, any supernatural efficacy being supposed to dwell 
in the baptismal water itself, a conception, as it appears to us, of 
which the several parts are incoherent, and which would be altogether 
alien to the mind of the Apostle of the Circumcision, to whom the 
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sacramental idea was of course familiar. On the other hand, with 
regard to the books composing the Sacred Canon he is strictly orthodox 
and conservative in his conclusions ; and he points out how, in the 
new school of criticism which impugns the authenticity of portions of 
the New Testament, ‘something of an uncritical and arbitrary nature 
constantly usurps the place of thorough and impartial science.’ 
This is well said, though it has been pointed out before. When he 
comes to develop the Pauline idea of the Church, his language 
respecting Baptism is again incoherent. He states two alternative 
views, and negatives both, leaving to himself no standing ground at 
all. Thus, he will not have it that baptism is a mere symbol, but 
neither will he allow it to be an ‘immediate source of blessing,’ by 
which he means apparently ‘ direct,’ since in any view of baptism it 
is no more than a mediate benefit, a means of grace, and it is alto- 
gether an igvoratio elenchi to speak of baptism as not having ascribed 
to it by S. Paul ‘in itself a magical power,’ a thing which is main- 
tained by no one. Apart from the radical defect apparent in such 
utterances as these, the treatise is of considerable value. 


A System of Christian Doctrine. By Dr. J. A. DoRNER, Obercon- 
sistorialrath, and Professor of Theology, Berlin. Translated by 
the Rev. ALFRED CAVE and the Rev. J. S. Banks. Vols. III. 
and IV. (Edinburgh : T. and T. Clark, 1882.) 
Manvats of theology there are many, and as various in character and 
value as they are great in number. The work before us is not of an 
introductory kind, nor intended for the student whose acquaintance 
with doctrine has yet to be gained. It is less historical in its method 
than the useful work of Hagenbach ; nor does it, like the valuable 
treatise of our own Bishop Pearson On the Creed, treat doctrine 
from the ecclesiastical point of view, and regard it as a system of 
tru¥? revealed by Divine inspiration, resting on supernatural sanctions, 
and for which the only thing to be done is to adduce the bases, 
Scriptural and Patristic, on which our belief in it rests. Its title in 
fact, System of Christian Doctrine, is to a certain extent a misnomer. 
It is in reality a treatise on human thought, in so far as that has occu- 
pied itself with theology ; and it includes very much more of specula- 
tion, which cannot be called in any sense ‘ Christian Doctrine,’ than of 
verities which have a right tothat honoured name. In its discussions 
nothing must be omitted that bears upon the point that is being 
treated ; and therefore Arius and Eutyches, Nestorius and Pelagius, 
appear in it upon equal terms with Athanasius and Leo, and as 
equally factors in the evolution of thought. We are not saying this 
by way of blame, but in order to make it clear what is, and what is not, 
to be looked for in its pages. It is a treatise, able and profoundly 
learned, on the sequences of thought and speculation within the 
bounds of theology ; and much may be learned from it by a com- 
petent reader. ‘The author’s own sympathies are, so far as can be 
gathered, uniformly orthodox, though the ‘ecclesiastical doctrine’ 
regularly appears in his pages as only constituting an element in the 
web of theology ; and his own ecclesiastical position naturally tends to 
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limit and to bias his view of sacramental truth. But within the circle 
of high Lutheran orthodoxy his views are unexceptionable. He 
defines baptism, however, with a careful exclusion of the opus operatum, 
as ‘an expression of the eternal faithful purpose of grace preveniently 
applied to the child’ (vol. iv. p. 300), and endeavours in vain to 
find a logical standing-ground between the merely subjective or 
Anabaptist view, which regards it as a ‘ badge of profession,’ and that 
which asserts for it a mystical operation upon the individual soul. 
Similarly with regard to that which he calls ‘the Holy Supper,’ he 
apparently repudiates through misstating the ‘ Catholic’ theory, which 
he confounds with the Roman, saying that according to it ‘the visible 
elements are absorbed and become a mere semblance’ (iv. p. 326). 
This is of course the doctrine of Transubstantiation. Of the really 
Catholic, z.e. the Anglican, doctrine, he does not seem to have heard. 
His language has much in it that is commendable, and may be read 
with profit. He criticizes the theory of Consubstantiation as defec- 
tive: and apparently his own view is nearest to that known as 
Virtualism, though at times it goes beyond even this ; and there 
seems no logical reason whatever why, having gone so far, he should 
not accept the whole truth. It is doubtless the attraction exercised 
by other parts of his doctrinal scheme which hinders. Erastian views 
on the subject of Holy Orders must, by mere weight of incongruity, 
prevent the attainment of a Catholic view of the Eucharist, and our 
author lays down not only that ‘the power of the keys is not com- 
mitted to an order, or still less to an individual person,’ but that 
ordination is not to be regarded as a Sacrament, but as a ‘so/ennis et 
publica testificatio vocationis, and that the ceremonies of it, prayer 
and imposition of hands, are only accidents, that ‘the right of ordina- 
tion’ does not rest in the c/erus, but with the Church, and that laymen 
may perform or co-operate in it. 

Of course views like this carry with them of necessity the rejec- 
tion of the Church’s Eucharistic doctrine ; and in fact the later 
sections of this work have far more the character of a polemical 
treatise than the former, and must be read with care. But as we 
have already said, the work may bé used so as to be of great use 
to the student who desires to trace the connexions and links of 
thought bearing on theological subjects, without accepting the per- 
sonal views propounded in the course of the investigation. It is a 
pity that the work is so generally lengthy and prolix. Its occasional 
indistinctness is perhaps inevitable. 


Seventeen Opuscules by Judn de Valdés. Translated from the Spanish 
and Italian, and Edited by Joun T. Betts. (Londen : Trubner 
and Co., 1882.) 
JUAN DE VALDEs was a Spaniard by birth, a jurisconsult by pro- 
fession, and Secretary to the Viceroy of Naples; of studious habit, 
and blameless life, given in no small degree to abstruse speculations 
and meditations. During some State business in the north of Europe, 
he met with Tauler ; and the influence of that German mystic appears 
henceforward, mingled with quietism, in most his works. Juan’s 
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brother, Alfonso, was ese to the High Chahedtion of the 
Emperor Charles V., and, both in acts and writings, the two have 
often been confused together ; nor is it quite settled even yet how 
far each may have helped the other in the numerous works which 
bear their name. Certainly the ‘ new religion,’ professed and favoured 
by men of such great Court influence, gained adherents rapidly in 
Spain ; while in Italy—at Rome itself—a confraternity was organized 
under the designation of The Oratory of Divine Love,' among the 
members of which were Contarini, Caraffa, Morone, and Reginald 
Pole. Whether Juan de Valdés were the author of the famous 
treatise issued by this society in 1543, On the Benefit of Christ's 
Death, or whether he translated it by his own hand, or that of a 
nameless disciple, at least the Spanish form, Del Beneficio de Giesu 
Christo Crocifisso, was commonly attributed to him, and became in 
Southern Europe the first trumpeter of his name. More than 40,000 
copies are said to have been burnt by the Inquisitors in Italy alone. 
The influence of De Valdés in the north was neither extensive nor 
enduring, and the revived knowledge of him in England has been 
chiefly due to the exertions of the late B. B. Wiffen—the work begun 
by him being ably continued by other members of the Society of 
Friends. The writings of the two brothers were of extraordinary 
extent, and occupy for the most part a field of theology peculiar 
to themselves. ‘They are Puritan enough in places, as, ¢.g., in the 
volume before us, Zhe Christian's Conception of Christ (No. mE), 
Justification by Faith without. Works (No. XIV. and XV.), Christian 
Assurance, &c. (XVII.) and the seventh Doctrinal Letter, ‘ With 
what Intent one should go to the Most Holy Communion.’ But there is 
clearly in all ‘a healthier spirit,’ as Archdeacon Hardwick termed it, 
and a loftier one, than that of Lutheranism ; and it is not difficult to 
see how Quakers, and other modern professors of quietism, are turn- 
ing to these pages, so strangely preserved, to find in them an earlier 
authority for their system than they had believed. 

None of these Opuscules have hitherto appeared in English, and 
several of them have been translated from Spanish MSS. that are 
now in course of publication, being printed, in fact, before the 
originals. German editions under -Dr. Edward Boehmer, and 
Spanish by the two brothers Carrasco, have vied with those of our 
English enthusiasts—the Wiffens, and Mr. Betts ; and it will probably 
not be long before all the Valdesian writings are accessible to us. 
Juan’s Commentary on the First Book of the Psalms (i.-xli.) was a 
praiseworthy attempt to unlock the sealed language of the Jewish 
psalter, and bring it before the minds of his co-religionists in their 
own sweet vernacular ; and, if we reflect what the Psalms have been 
to English Churchmen, we may cheerfully forgive the bias of De 
Valdés’ commentary for the sake of his translation. The prefatory 
letter to this Spanish psalter, addressed ‘’To the Most Illustrious 


? Cf. Hardwick’s History of the Christian Church during the Reform- 
ation, p. 105. 

* Hardwick says probably its author was Aonio Paleario, who was 
burnt by the Inquisition in 1570. 
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Lady Giulia teeaaie? is the first Opusculum ; and if, according to 
its advice, the modern reader ‘refrain from the imitation of David in 
those things which were peculiar to the spirit of the law and are alien 
to the spirit of the Gospel, and will weigh with great attention his 
(David’s) most spiritual and most divine affections and thoughts 
which fully correspond with the spirit of the Gospel ; if, with the 
Christian spirit, he will aim to get further,’ the perfection desired by 
this gentle mystic will be neared, we may think, without our recogni- 
tion in David of the ‘affections of justification’ or a development of 
the like in ourselves. In short, the concluding words of this preface 
are an index to all the volume—the increase of ‘that faith which 
consists in believing in God’s words, and in confiding in the promises 
of God ;’ of ‘ that hope which consists in patiently waiting for the ful- 
filment of the promises ;’ of ‘ that charity which consists in loving that 
which is believed and that which is confided in; this growth, and 
enlargement of such a kind, and in so circumscribed a way, would 
seem to be the highest aim of De Valdés. And with all his keen 
insight and constant meditation, he never left the darkness of his 
theory of Substitution, nor declared a nobler gospel than that 
mutilated one which says of God’s goodness and mercy that ‘to 
give His kingdom to His people He executed the rigour of His 
justice upon His only-begotten Son.’ 

The Introduction to the Gospels (Opusc. IV.) is, to our mind, better 
reading ; De Valdés sees in the passion and death of Christ ‘ His 
obedience to God,’ and therefore His voluntary humhiliation ; and 
there is a very fine passage (p. 53) concerning those half-hearted 
Christians who would fain be transfigured with their Lord in glory, 
but not crucified with Him in shame. 

The Seven Doctrinal Letters, which follow, were recently dis- 
covered in Vienna, where, in the Imperial Library, they had lain 
unnoticed for 340 years. The second, on Zhree Ways by which Man 
ts brought to the Knowledge of God, may be commended as a specimen 
of Valdesian mysticism, as well as for its own worth: the contem- 
plation of God ‘ in the creature,’ the Scriptures, and in the person of 
Christ, being quaintly and curiously‘declared. No. III., on Sudbmis- 
sion to the Rule of God, and the succeeding letters on Providence, 
Temptations, and Sickress, are quietist and devotional. De Valdés, 
somewhat against the opinion of S. James (i. 13), held there were 
‘temptations with which we men tempt God, and temptations with 
which God tempts men’; and in these, he says, ‘ the impious have 
no part’ (p. 84). In fact, his whole exegesis here is very misleading ; 
but his words on the endurance of sickness (p. 106) partly explain 
this difficult matter more clearly, and atone for the earlier confusion. 
The last letter (Opusc. XI.), With what Intent one should go to the 
Most Holy Communion’ is sadly suggestive and instructive ; its 
argument from 1 Cor. xl. 29 (pm) Craxpivwr To c@pa Tov upiou) might 
be marked in opposition to the ‘far-fetched interpretation’ of Dean 
Stanley, or his revived explanation in Bishop Ellicott’s Commentary 
(N. T., vol. ii., p. 333). 

The Christian’s Conception of Christ is taken from the CX. Divine 
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Considerations, thirty-nine of which have y ately been discovered in 
their original Spanish, and is a very beautiful meditation indeed— 
hardly to be found fault with. Opusc. XIII. is the translation of a 
once famous tract upon Zhe Mode of Teaching the Fundamentals of 
Christian Doctrine, being the first of the five Zratatelli Evangelici 
issued at Rome in 1545, four years after the death of their writer. 
Eternal Life the Gift of God; Christian Assurance; Justification ; 
Glorification, &c.—the very titles are sufficient for us, with the know- 
ledge gained of previous essays. A small point, however, may be 
noticed on p-175, a happy escape from some common errors inci- 
dental to our Authorized Version of 1 Cor. iv. 4, ‘I know nothing by 
myself’: De Valdés rightly reads, ‘I am not conscious of any fault.’ 

In conclusion, grateful as we may be for the preservation of 
this interesting relic, and the light which it throws on the tenets of 
the Reformers in Southern Europe, we are reluctantly compelled to 
own no little disappointment in this chosen specimen of their work. 
Perhaps in it may be found a latent cause of their failure, and the 
success of the counter-reformation in Spain and Italy. It is difficult 
now to feel the force of these long-silent tractates and treatises ; 
impossible to re-echo the opinion of Rogers already quoted, or that 
of Celio Secundo Curione,! who roundly says, ‘ No writer has soared 
to such a height, nor demonstrated so powerfully, nor reasoned so 
sweetly, nor with such majesty, nor with such authority, nor with such 
grace, as our Valdés.’ 

To comprehend a measure of his great success, and the astonishing 
results which for a while attended his efforts, and which eventually 
required all the power of the Inquisition to dispel, we must go back 
in mental as well as spiritual stature ; and being in imagination 
dwarfed by the absence of that liberal theology which began with the 
revival of Greek letters, we shall best understand how the men of De 
Valdés’ age rejoiced in the doctrine which he and his zealous brother 
spread abroad. But the days are past for us to fear any return to 
lasting influence of that section of Protestant Christianity which 
delighted most in legal fictions and forensic terms, from which an 
earlier and happier Church had been delivered ; and with this assur- 
ance we may well consider the gentlet meditations here restored to 
us, though we sigh for the bondage of so saintly a mind and devo- 
tional a soul as that of their author Juan de Valdés. On his name 
be peace.? 


Traité de morale de Malebranche ; réimprimé dapris Pédition de 1707, 
avec les variantes des editions de 1684 et 1697, e¢ avec une intro- 
duction et des notes. Par Henri Jory. (Paris : Thorin, 1882.) 


MALEBRANCHE is still justly regarded as one of the most celebrated 
of the French Oratorians, and as the best representative of the Car- 


1 Prefixed to the first edition of the CX. Divine Considerations, 
in 1550. ; 

? A curious account of De Valdés’ retirement from the world, because 
he felt ‘ there ought to be a vacancy of time betwixt fighting and dying,’ 
will be found in Walton’s Lf of George Herbert, pp. 269, 270. 
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tesian school of philosophy ; at the same time, whenever he is named, 
it is only in connection with his Recherche de la vérité, and few 
persons except professed scholars have heard of his Entretiens d'un 
philosophe Chrétien et Pun philosophe Chinois, and especially of his 
Traité de morale. The Abbé Blampignon may claim the honour of 
having first drawn the attention of the public to the last-named work. 

The French Educational Council has repeatedly selected Male- 
branche’s Zraité de morale as one of the subjects for pupils anxious 
to obtain a university degree in metaphysics. ‘This rendered a new, 
cheap, and accurate edition of the work absolutely necessary, and it has 
at last been done in the most scholarly manner by M. Joly, one of the 
ablest professors at the Sorbonne, and already known by several im- 
portant philosophical publications. There are three editions of the 
Traité de morale, issued respectively in 1684, 1697 and 1707; it is 
this last, of course, which M. Joly has selected, but he has taken 
care to add the various readings of the two others. In the case of 
Malebranche, such a precaution was especially necessary, because it 
illustrates the author’s psychological history, and it shows how scru- 
pulous he was not to leave any statement which might excite the 
suspicion of theologians, or seem at variance with his own system ; 
to say nothing of clearness of style—a quality especially indispensable 
in a treatise on ethics designed for general reading. The best way 
of giving an idea of the contents of Malebranche’s work will be, 
perhaps, to quote the following summary as we find it in the preface 
to the 1697 edition :— : 


‘This treatise is divided into two parts. In the former the author 
proves that virtue consists precisely in the habitual and all-prevailing 
love of immutable Order. He then goes on to explain the two principal 
qualities which are necessary to acquire and preserve virtue—namely, 
strength of mind and freedom of mind. He next shows what are ¢he 
occasional causes of our knowledge and of our feelings : that is to say, the 
actual assistance without which we cannot acquire the love of Order. 
Finally, he dwells upon the occasional causes of certain feelings which 
resist the efficacy of Divine Grace, so that we may take special care to 
avoid them. Thus nothing is forgotten of what we must necessarily 
know if we would be virtuous. In the latter part of his book, the author 
explains all our duties according to the generally received succession, 
but in an altogether new method. The necessity of making himself 
clearly understood has led him to avoid the names of the several virtues 
and vices. These names, he believes, often conjure up in the mind 
confused imaginings, and help the diffusion of dangerous errors, because 
the corruptions of the age, coupled with preconceived notions, have 
attached false and altogether heathen ideas to these magnificent names, 
which most people utter without taking the trouble of explaining them.’ 


M. Joly, after reproducing the passage we have just quoted, 
comments upon it with remarkable accuracy, and shows that if in 
the sphere of pure metaphysics Malebranche holds an intermediate 
position between Descartes and Spinoza, as a moralist he may be 
regarded as the precursor of Leibnitz. Like the German philo- 
sopher, he deems immutable Order to be the fundamental axiom of 
religion and of ethics ; this principle once admitted, it is not difficult 
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to ascertain what the will of God is, for God intends that the 
greatest possible amount of order should be attained. Accordingly, 
in His eternal decrees, the body is created first to subserve the 
spiritual part of our nature, then to try it, and thus to give us the 
means of winning a purely spiritual existence. ‘The spirits, in their 
turn, are made for God ; the life which now is has been ordained as 
a preparation for that which is to come ; temporal society fits us for 
the eternal one which is to follow; and order requires that the 
interests of the present life should be subordinate—nay, sacrificed, 
if needs be—to the interests of the future existence, prepared as that 
existence is for the glory of God and the perpetual manifestation of 
His adorable perfections. Whatever disturbance has been introduced 
into nature by human passions and by “he Fadi, such is the immu- 
table order, the order willed by God, even when He seems to postpone 
its realization for a season. 

If we examine carefully the ethical system of Malebranche, we 
cannot help being struck by its essentially Christian and catholic 
character. He may in some of his speculations appear to have a 
leaning towards Pantheism, but his good sense soon shows him the 
errors of Epicurus and Spinoza, and it would be impossible to find 
in the whole catalogue of evangelical divines a theologian who 
believed more firmly than he did, and preached more convincingly, 
the doctrine of a Personal God. On the question of free-will he 
expresses himself with equal decision, and his pretension is to have 
guarded that cardinal tenet against the dangers with which other 
theories surrounded it; lastly, in opposition to the Jansenists, he 
stedfastly maintained that the scheme of Redemption is designed for 
all mankind, and that there is no one who cannot by God’s grace 
‘work out his own salvation.’ 

We recommend once more, in the strongest manner, M. Joly’s 
edition of Malebranche’s 7vaité de morale. ‘The copious notes by 
which it is illustrated add considerably to its value. 


Outlines of Primitive Belief among the Indo-European Races. By 
CHARLES FRANcIS Keary, M.A. (London: Longmans, Green 
and Co., 1882.) 


Mr. Keary is careful to lay down at the outset that the Primitive 
Belief which forms the subject of his work is only that of the 
Aryan races. It is important to bear this in mind throughout, as 
otherwise when ‘primitive man’ is spoken of we might be tempted 
to search for the elements of his religion in those ‘records of the 
past’ which have been so marvellously preserved for us in the tablets 
and cylinders of Assyria and Babylonia, and the papyri of Egypt. 
This, however, we are forbidden to do. It is ground from intruding 
on which we. are expressly warned. And the fact that the investiga- 
tion is narrowed within the circle of the Indo-European creeds, we 
are told, absolves the writer from the necessity of defending the 
results at which he may arrive ‘against arguments and facts drawn 
from other fields of inquiry, from other language, and other litera- 
ture’ ; hence, by parity of reasoning, Mr. Keary’s discoveries are 
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not to be urged as ‘ binding on investigators of the beliefs of other 
races.’ We have grave doubts as to the possibility of thus isolating 
one race or group of tribes, and treating the history of its belief as if 
no other race existed, and the work before us confirms us in the 
doubt, as the author is from time to time unable to resist the 
temptation of quoting what appear to him analogies and parallels 
from races outside the circle to which he professes to confine himself, 
and excursions are made into regions with which he is apparently not 
too familiar. But, apart from this, it is no comparative mythology 
even of the Aryan races that is here given tous. The Aéstory rather 
than the meaning and matter of belief forms Mr. Keary’s subject. 
Religion, according to him,— 


‘began with fetichism, with the worship, we will suppose, of an individual 
tree ; it passed on to the worship of many trees, of the grove of trees, 
and it soon proceeded thence to a worship of some invisible belonging of 
the grove. This might be the sacred silence which seems to reign in the 
wood, or the storm which rushes through it, or any of the dim, mysterious 
forest sounds. From the visible and tangible things of earth religion 
looked farther away to the heavenly bodies, or to the sky itself. And 
then at last it emerged from the nature-worshipping stage ; and the voice 
of God, which was heard once in the whirlwind, was now heard only in 
the still small voice within.’ (P. 30.) 


This will show our readers what to expect from this volume. Of 
the three stages, fetichism, nature-worship, and belief in a Personal 
God, the first forms the subject of Chapter II. We need not stay to 
criticize the theory thus offered as to the origin of religion. The 


advocates of the rival theories of fetichism and the worship of 
ancestors may safely be left to fight out the battle between them- 
selves. But we cannot say that Mr. Keary contributes much to the 
cause of which he is the champion. ‘Throughout this chapter he 
appears to be groping about in the dark. It is tacitly acknowledged 
that the material on which to form a judgment is but scanty, and 
conjecture (not always happy) plays a larger part here than elsewhere. 

Passing from fetichism to nature-worship, we arrive at the main 
subject of the book ; and here the author has a far wider range of 
matter at his command. Chapter III. is devoted to the gods of the 
Aryas ; Chapter IV. to those of the Greeks. Then, after a discus- 
sion of the Greek mysteries, there follows an investigation of the 
belief of the Indo-European races touching the other ‘world. This 
strikes us as, from a literary point of view, the least successful part 
of the work. It is wanting in arrangement ‘and clearness throughout, 
and it was hardly needful to introduce into it so full an epitome of 
the Odyssey as that which we find on pages 296-324. A knowledge 
of the chief facts of the story might surely have been presupposed 
on the part of the reader. More interesting are the succeeding 
chapters on the beliefs of heathen Germany. ~ Many of the German 
popular tales with which we are all familiar, such as the Wild 
Huntsman, the Wandering Few, the Pied Piper of Hamelin, are 
here traced back to their source, and we are taken behind the scenes 
and shown something of the process ‘ which has transformed lovely 
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shield-maidens, the companions of a god, once the ideal of woman- 
hood to the rude chivalry of the North, into wretched hags, riding 
upon broomsticks, upon trusses of hay, or upon sieves, to join the 
Prince of Darkness in his midnight orgies’ (p. 510). 

All this forms the most valuable part of the book, and whatever 
may be thought of Mr. Keary’s theory of the origin of religion, and 
of his earlier chapters, there can be no doubt that he has succeeded 
in showing how largely the Christianity of the middle ages was 
interpenetrated by heathen customs and heathen associations, which 
lingered on, sometimes in spite of the efforts of a Boniface or a 
Willibrord, sometimes (we fear we must add) asa direct consequence 
of the policy adopted by churchmen. It was dangerous advice 
which was given by Gregory the Great to Mellitus (Bada, i. 30) 
to substitute a festival in honour of some saint or martyr instead 
of ‘the slaughter of many oxen in the sacrifices of devils,’ that those 
but newly-born to the faith of Christ might ‘celebrate the solemnity 
with religious feasting, and no more offer beasts to the devil, but both 
kill cattle to the praise of God in their eating, and return thanks to 
the Giver of all things for their sustenance ; to the end that whilst 
some gratifications are outwardly permitted them, they may the more 
easily consent to the inward consolations of the grace of God.’ 
Those who wish to see the confusion that arose from following such 
advice as this, and the strange blending of heathenism and 
Christianity in the popular superstitions of the middle ages, will find 
ample illustrations of it in Mr. Keary’s pages. 


Traits and Travesties, Social and Political. By LAuRENCE OLI- 
PHANT. (Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood and 
Sons, 1882.) 

THERE is much in this attractive book to be recommended to our 

readers, although many of them may have read some of its contents 

before, under cover of English or American magazines. The versa- 
tility of Mr. Oliphant in affecting the Zersona now of a Turkish 

Effendi, a Japanese traveller, an Irish-American politician, and even 

a New York belle ; and his power of delineating all these with great 

truthfulness, and often very subtle touches of character, cannot fail 

to be enjoyed by any citizen of the world ; while his adventures 
as a correspondent of the Z?mes in the Franco-German war are 
thrilling enough to satisfy most lovers of campaigning, and all its 
attendant horrors and charms. But our special reason for this notice 
arises from the third essay, on Zhe Reconstruction of Sheepfolds, and 
the fifth, Ze Autobiography of a Joint Stock Company (Limited). In 
the former, the author whimsically dilates on the requirements of the 
age, in words of mock earnestness, which may perhaps after all con- 
ceal a grave purpose, or at least make a confession of modern 
anxieties and needs. Instead of having the country only territorially 
divided for ecclesiastical purposes, he would have it spiritually 
divided as well—i.e. ‘according to the special requirements of large 
classes and groups of individuals, and adapted to their occupations 
and positions in life.’ For instance, a Bishop of Finance ; a Dean and 
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Chapter, with special cures in the city, the most eminent being 
that of the Stock Exchange. Dioceses of trades, of fashion, of 
politics, all are pleaded for ; and, if only a tithe of Mr. Oliphant’s 
innuendoes be true, there is ample room for pulpit specialists, expert 
in the denunciation of all the varied frauds and hypocrisies which 
may be classed under those several heads. At the present day, while 
‘ positivists and social scientists’ appear ‘ inclined to claim a monopoly 
of the loftiest motives of action, and the most disinterested love of 
humanity,’ it seems to him that they ‘should be met by a well- 
organized attack upon the vices which their philosophy condemns 
but fails to grapple with practically.’ Certainly, the much-abused 
City churches might be put to worse uses than for clear and plain 
declarations of God’s Word against all manner of trade and business 
sins ; and it were well to speak out equally plainly at the West End 
and elsewhere on the follies and sins of fashionable life, and the 
demoralization and corruption caused by political falsehood an 
intrigue. 

The fifth article is a pitiless exposure of those ‘City’ tactics 
which have heaped disgrace on the good old name of merchant, and 
have well-nigh spoiled our English reputation for fair dealing in the 
world. It is moreover addressed especially ‘to clergymen in remote 
country parishes,’ than whom the writer knows of ‘no more ignorant 
and confiding class of investors.’ And, assuredly, if the constant 
deluge of neatly-addressed circulars and prospectuses be any index 
of the faith which companymongers repose in the gullibility of the 
clergy, Mr. Oliphant’s words of warning deserve good heed. 

There is satire, confessedly, and plenty of it, in these pages, but 
nothing ill-natured or hostile to the Church’s teaching ; and there is 
such a wholesome breath of disdain for all meanness and trickery, 
that even those who find their little weaknesses mirrored and portrayed 
will hardly be angry with the artist. The volume is both amusing 
and instructive in no ordinary degree. 


The Harveitan Oration, 1880. By JoHN W. Octe, M.A., M.D. 
Oxon. (London, 188r.) 
The Harveian Oration, 1882. By GrorGE Jounson, M.D., F.R.C.S., 
F.R.S. (London: Smith, Elder and Co., 1882.) 
TuEsE books, widely different in scope and character, are equally 
proofs of the power of appeal which the wider literature of the 
medical profession exercises towards the general public. They are 
examples of the way in which, by a process counter to that of the 
extreme specialization of function, physicians and surgeons deal, like 
true masters, with an infinitely wide field of subject-matter, and with 
the admiration of many beside those to whom, in the first instance, 
such orations as these might be supposed to be addressed. 

Dr. Ogle, regarding ingratitude to the past as a main temptation 
at the present time, devotes the chief part of his Harveian oration to 
a most lucid retrospect of the progress of medical science from the 
earliest ages with which we are acquainted. It is a most interesting 
history. We see how, in unconscious obedience to the lurking sense 
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that ‘ every good gift and every perfect gift is from above,’ medicine 
was, from the very first, the acknowledged bounty of a:more than 
human giver, and the earliest hospital was the temple of a god. We 
see medicine gradually emancipated from the constraints which as- 
trology, superstition, and an erroneous theology exercised over it, and 
freed from the fetters of those @ priori speculations which expected 
mathematical symmetry alike in the human body and in the arrange- 
ment of the mountain and river systems of the earth. We trace the 
birth of a true experimental method and, in immediate consequence, 
the immense advancement of the theory and practice of medicine. 
We cannot omit to mention the two important digressions as to 
the theory of evolution and the use of vivisection in medical investi- 
gation, which can hardly fail to be eminently reassuring to a wide 
circle of readers. 

The notes which Dr. Ogle has attached to his Oration, and which 
occupy more than two thirds of the volume, are indeed a wonder. 
We have not only ‘Notes,’ but notes upon notes, covering a field of 
research that extends from the cultus of A‘sculapius to the medical 
diagnosis of the disease that proved fatal to Queen Anne ; and yet 
it would be difficult to say how the matter could be arranged more 
conveniently, and quite impossible to wish that it had been omitted. 
To name but a single instance: who could fail to be interested in 
the account of the history of Transfusion of Blood as a means of 
saving life, which occupies ten pages of this part of the book ? 

Dr. George Johnson’s Oration occupies a far smaller space, and 
his notes.are more in the usual proportion to the body of the work. 
The subject of this distinguished physician’s Oration is the defence 
of: our own ‘Harvey against certain Italian professors, who have 
claimed on. behalf of their own countryman, Cesalpino, ' the 
credit of the discovery of the circulation of the blood. The style 
and language of the Oration are, of course, more technical than 
those of Dr. Ogle’s ; but even an unprofessional reader can under- 
stand the point at issue, and appreciate the weight of Dr. Johnson’s 
arguments. 

The truth (and it is a most instructive fact) seems to be that 
Andrea Cesalpino has happened to use an orthodox nomenclature 
in connexion with a most erroneous.theory. He uses the term ‘cir- 
culation,’ but only to express the partial and to-and-fro movement 
with which his predecessors had been acquainted : he uses the term 
‘capillamenta,’ but only to express the filament-like termination of 
nerves. In no single passage of his works is there any mention of 
the capillamenta as channels by which the blood passes from the 
arteries to the veins. 

It is easy to gather from this the nature of the grounds on which 
Dr. Ceradini, Professor of Physiology in the University of Genoa, 
claims for his countryman the glory of Harvey’s great discovery. Dr. 
Johnson has fully demonstrated the worthlessness of such a claim 
when it is brought into comparison with Harvey’s clear statements 
and exact reasoning. 
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